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The Dublin Review 


JuLy, 1938 No. 406 
KULTURKAMPF 


| studying the history of the Kulturkampf in 
Germany under Hitler and Bismarck, and in par- 
ticular the relations between the Catholic Church and the 
government of the day, there are certain main problems 
which constantly suggest themselves. ‘They are three 
in number, one historical, one philosophical, one political 
and actual. It is often stated that the apparent success 
of the Church in its struggle against Bismarck is an 
earnest of its ultimate guccessin the conflict with National 
Socialism. In comparing these two periods, we must 
therefore try to decide whether the parallel is a true one 
or only superficially similar: in other words, whether 
present difficulties are merely a phase in the perennial 
conflict between the spiritual and temporal power in 
Germany, or whether there exist special conditions to- 
day which make any facile deduction drawn from the past 
invalid. Secondly we must examine whether the present 
differences between Church and State are merely tran- 
sient, and in the sphere of local politics and administrative 
maladjustment, or whether they are fundamental and 
due to an irreconcilable and deep-drawn chasm between 
Christian and National Socialist philosophy. Lastly, and 
depending on the solution of these points, we have to 
consider what is likely to be the course of the struggle in 
the future: whether a modus vivendi can be reached: 
and whether it is politic for the Church to adopt a con- 
ciliatory or a firmly resistant attitude. 

The origins of the difference of opinion between the 
National Socialists and the Catholic Church are apparent 
in the early history of the party. To understand 
National Socialism it is essential to go back to the almost 
parish-pump politics of Munich in the decade after the 
War. The party, or creed, which now wields so much power 


in Europe was forged in these years in a provincial town 
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which was out of the stream of the major events of the 
period. A government of the extreme left had been 
cast out by Epp’s Freikorps, and for years in the streets and 
beer-halls of Munich militarists, communists, monarchists, 
Brownshirts and the rest strove against each other by 
force, by intrigue and by oratory for the ascendancy. 
It was a struggle which, except in the flare-up of the 
1923 Putsch, passed almost unnoticed outside, but it was 
none the less shaping the destiny of the Germany of the 
future. Prominent in these days was the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Munich, Dr. von Faulhaber. An oppo- 
nent of the Reds, he won the approval of the patriotic 
parties of the Right : but he grasped from the outset that 
a vast gap separated the National Socialists from the 
Germany of the Kaiser. At the meeting in the Hofbrau- 
haus in 1920, Hitler first formulated the twenty-five 
points of his programme, and it was point twenty-four 
which particularly drew the attention of the Catholics. 
“We demand freedom for all religious creeds in the 
State”, it ran, “in so far as they do not endanger its 
existence or offend against the moral or ethical sense of 
the Germanic race. The Party as such represents the 
standpoint of positive Christianity without binding itself 
to any one particular confession. It opposes the Jewish 
materialistic spirit within and without, and is convinced 
that a lasting recovery of the nation can only be achieved 
from within on the principle, the good of the State before 
the good of the Individual.” Harmless enough words in 
themselves, they were being put to an interpretation that 
could cause nothing but anxiety. Rosenberg, the philo- 
sopher of the Party, was preaching a religio-racial creed 
that had nothing in common with Christianity. Hitler 
summed it up: “We do not want any other God than 
Germany itself. It is essential to have fanatical faith and 
hope and love in and for Germany.” Moreover the 
hatred of internationalism, understandable when we con- 
sider the ghastly sufferings of Germany in those years, was 
inevitably extended to the Church. “Los von Rom” was 
the cry of the Brown masses, and the tricolour of the 
loathed Republic was interpreted as black for the Inter- 
national of the Catholic Church, red for the Inter- 
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national of the Comintern, and gold for the International 
of Jewish capital. Against these tendencies the Church 
took a firm stand, and the difference was accentuated by 
her close connection with the Centre Party and the 
Bavarian People’s Party. These elements, under the 
Chancellorship of Briining, came to be the mainstays of the 
constitution, and thereby the object of violent attack from 
the National Socialists. 

In 1931, when, after a culminating series of blows from 
outside, German politics were approaching a climax, the 
Catholic Bishops declared open war on the National- 
Socialists, and, while some contented themselves with 
protests on doctrinal matters, others expressly declared 
that no Catholic could be a member of the party. ‘The 
Nazis were by this time in sight of power, if few within 
Germany and none outside realized it. They were 
reluctant to render a thorny path more difficult by 
antagonizing the Church for the sake of the philosophical 
idealisms of their extremists. They sent to Rome 
Goring, a Protestant, but a man who, though drastic 
in action and suffering from periods of neurasthenia, has 
always stood for steady common sense and moderation so 
far as internal politics are concerned. A phase of better 
relations set in, and on the Nazis assuming power the 
Concordat of 1933 was concluded in the summer, the 
Bishops having withdrawn their ban in March of the 
same year by the Fulda declaration. 

Thus it was the Protestants, and not the Catholics, 
who bore the brunt of the first onslaught when the 
Nazis had established their position. ‘They were far less 
adequately prepared to withstandit. ‘They had made the 
mistake of identifying themselves too closely with the 
governing and bureaucratic classes, with the result that 
after the War they found their churches empty. Unlike 
the Catholics, they had no social policy to meet the fright- 
ful problems of post-War Germany with its six million 
unemployed : and while the former built its foundations 
upon the rock of the industrial proletariat of the Rhine- 
land, and attracted converts in numbers even from the 
ranks of the S.A., the latter, by its lack of positive Chris- 
tianity, opened its doors to the German Christians. 
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These were the largest, and the least fantastic, of the 
“Wotan Cults” which have invaded modern Germany. 
Moreover, close association with the State made the 
Evangelicals susceptible to dragooning by administra- 
tive methods, and the appointment of Reich-Bishop 
Miiller, allied with the upward thrust of the German 
Christians, who acted as a sort of racial Buchmanite move- 
ment within the body of the Church, seemed at one time 
likely to prove too much. It would take too long to 
describe the details of the struggle between the “Con- 
fessional” Church and the German Christians. Suffice 
it to say that the opposition displayed a remarkable re- 
silience. The spirit of Luther, though dormant, was not 
dead. The necessity of unification of the Evangelical 
Church organization was admitted by all parties, but it 
is now further off than ever. Wholesale dismissals and 
ruthless police action produced chaos, and if there was 
one thing which infuriated the Nazis, it was the tendency 
of the Catholics and Evangelicals to draw closer together 
in the resistance to Wotanized Christianity, to such an 
extent that the former even gave financial assistance to the 
dismissed pastors. 

The death of Hindenburg in August, 1934, removed a 

owerful check on the extremists. If the Catholics had 
oom attacked less violently than the Protestants, a latent 
hostility continued nevertheless, and the Concordat had 
proved the source of endless wranglings. It was not 
possible to attack them from within, or to exert the same 
type of administrative pressure. But there were various 
methods by which they could be undermined indirectly. 
Chief among these was the control of the youth. The 
Catholic youth organizations were deprived of the means 
of corporate existence and the denominational schools, 
whose existence was guaranteed in the Concordat, were 
openly attacked. Always with an eye on the Saar plebis- 
cite, a certain restraint was exercised, but priests and 
active Catholics were nevertheless objects of police super- 
vision, especially owing to the unfavourable results in 
the Rhineland of the 1934 plebiscite, which gave rise to 
the charge that communists and Catholics were working 
together. Members of the hierarchy and convent 
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superiors were proceeded against under the exchange 
laws, and prison sentences and fines of the utmost severity 
imposed. ‘The Nazis had good reasons for these laws, 
but they were no doubt hard to understand for persons 
who had not kept abreast of the changing conditions of 
modern finance. It was unwise on the part of religious 
bodies to infringe them, for besides giving a handle against 
the Church, fines were such as to prove almost confis- 
catory. Article 32 of the Concordat forbade priests to 
take any part in politics. ‘The Nazis complained that 
abuse was made of the pulpit, yet by muzzling the 
Catholic Press, they left the Church no other medium of 
expression. Cardinal Faulhaber, from the end of 1933 
onwards, disputed every inch of the ground with restraint 
and firmness, and his sermons drew large multitudes. In 
the purge of June 30 he had established for himself such 
a position that almost alone of the old enemies of National 
Socialism he was not touched. In 1935 Goring thun- 
dered: “In certain regions hardly a Sunday passes but 
that they abuse the so-called religious atmosphere of the 
divine service in order to read pastoral letters on purely 
political subjects.” ‘There was truth in this, but it was a 
case of “‘cette béte est méchante, elle se défend’’. 

If there was any doubt of the fundamental patriotism 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, it should have been 
removed by its attitude during the Saar Plebiscite and 
the Austrian Anschluss. In fact, in face of great provoca- 
tion, the Church refrained from hitting back and con- 
tented itself with fighting for the maintenance of specific 
rights, particularly in regard to the youth organizations 
and the denominational schools. When, however, after 
the Saar plebiscite things did not improve, but rather 
tended to get worse, Rome entered into the battle, and in 
August 1935 the Osservatore Romano spoke out. “The 
Kulturkampf in Germany is no longer, unfortunately, a 
danger for the future. Thanks to Rosenberg and his 
allies, it is a tragic reality of the present.” ‘The Pope 
intervened for the first time in March 1937, when the 
encyclical Mit Brennender Sorge was read from the pulpits. 
Nevertheless the Nazis, while continuing pressure, de- 
clined open battle, and this year the problem was com- 
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plicated by the accession of the Catholic population of 
Austria, thus shifting the centre of religious gravity in the 
Reich. In the circumstances, there can be little doubt 
that Cardinal Innitzer, a Sudeten German, be it noted, 
took the only action open to him, and the conflict has 
been, for the moment, shifted to Rome. The Cardinal 
has been much criticized abroad for his attitude, but 
nothing could have prevented the Anschluss, and for the 
Church to have ranged itself against German unity 
would have placed it hors la lot so far as the Nazis were 
concerned. In this quarrel it is essential that the 
Church shall not put herself in the wrong, even if it means 
foregoing a certain tactical advantage. She may be a 
resistant and a persecuted Church, but never an aggres- 
sor. As the encyclical of 1937 said in regard to the 
Concordat: “We do not refuse the hand of peace of 
Mother Church to anyone who does not himself reject 
it.” Here for the moment we may leave the melancholy 
tale of the modern Kulturkampf and turn to its counter- 
part of the last century. 

The facts of the struggle between Bismarck and the 
Catholic Church, to which the name of the Kulturkampf 
was originally given, are common knowledge, but it will 
be well to recapitulate its history, as widely different 
opinions of its significance have been held. The conflict 
of the spiritual and temporal power in the Germanic 
lands had been traditional, and in the early nineteenth 
century there had been a powerful movement among 
German Catholics for the formation of an autonomous 
German Catholic Church. This movement was in its 
decline long before the period with which we have now to 
deal. The cause of the struggle from 1871-8 was a con- 
flict of two absolutisms which appeared on the scene 
immediately after the Franco-Prussian War. On the 
one hand was the new German Empire, with its striving 
after unity in the Germanic world: while on the other 
hand the Declaration of Papal Infallibility and the 
Vatican Decrees had compensated Rome for the loss of 
the Temporal Power by introducing a stricter con- 
ception of centralized power within the Church itself. 
They claimed for the Papacy a complete spiritual 
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supremacy and obedience within the communion, and 
to begin with provoked considerable resistance from 
Catholics, especially in Germany. 

Professor Dollinger thus stated the issue : 

“The ultramontane view can be summarized in a 
single, concise, and luminous proposition, but out of this 
proposition are evolved a doctrine and a view that em- 
braces not merely religion and the Church, but science, 
the State, politics, morals, and the social order... . 
The Pope is the supreme, the infallible, and consequently 
the sole authority in all that concerns religion, the Church 
and morality.” 

This proposition of an opposition Catholic seems today 
a matter of course. But in 1870 the new conception of 
the Papacy appeared revolutionary. It coincided in 
Germany with a growing demand for the complete civil 
supremacy of the State and Bismarck’s drive for uniformity 
of law, currency, communication and defence within 
the German Empire. The immediate cause of the 
breach was the publication by the Archbishop of Munich 
of the Vatican Decrees without the Regium Placitum of 
the Bavarian Government, and it was countered by the 
Pulpit Paragraph forbidding priests to deal with political 
subjects. From then on battle was joined. There 
followed the formation of the Centre Party, led by 
Windhorst, originally an opponent of the decrees. This 
party was confessional and particularist. It had the back- 
ing of a third of the population and drew its supporters 
from every class and district in the Empire. Falk was 
appointed Minister of Education and proceeded to pass, 
between 1873-6, the series of enactments known as the 
May Laws, the main object of which was to bring educa- 
tion under the control of the State and to curtail drasti- 
cally the Church’s freedom in such purely internal 
matters as the appointment of its parish priests. Civil 
marriage was rendered compulsory, the use of excom- 
munication forbidden, and the exercise of spiritual office 
prohibited to persons not educated ina university. ‘These 
enactments were enforced by savage executive action and 
stubbornly resisted. Archbishops and bishops were 


fined, imprisoned and dismissed, and it was reckoned that 
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over 1000 parishes were left without any authorized 
priest. The Catholics were in open revolt, the country 
was split in two, and a general state of chaos prevailed. 
In 1874 a half-wit called Kullman attempted the assassina- 
ation of Bismarck, and his association with the Catholic 
Church and the Centre Party aroused all that was most 
ferocious in the object of his attempt. Diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican were broken off. 

This campaign was carried on chiefly with the support 
of the National Liberals. It was disapproved of by the 
Court, by the Conservatives, and by the Protestants. The 
latter suffered equally with the Catholics, having done 
nothing to provoke such suffering ; they took exception in 
particular to the introduction of compulsory civil marriage. 
By 1878 the financial situation became critical and the 
Social Democrats were a new and rising power. After 
some hesitation Bismarck decided to jettison the Liberals, 
who were opposed to his Protectionist policy, and carry on 
with the Conservatives and a reconciled Centre Party. 
The road to Canossa, which he had sworn he would not 
take, was made easier by the accession of Leo XIII, who 
was anxious for a reconciliation. Falk was made the 
scapegoat, the struggle was called off, and the Kultur- 
kampf sacrificed by Bismarck to other policies. Both sides 
were heartily sick of the quarrel. The Church was 
anxious for a complete reversal of legislation, but this it 
never obtained. During the succeeding years, however, 
a series of mitigating enactments was passed, the body 
of the May Laws was allowed to fall into disuse, and 
relations were in general excellent. Bismarck declared in 
1881 that the Catholic Church in Germany with its Papal 
Head was a native institution of the German Empire and 
its States. 

An interesting study of the history of this period has 
recently been published in Miss Taffs’s Ambassador to 
Bismarck—Lord Odo Russell (Muller). Lord Odo, after- 
wards created first Lord Ampthill, was well fitted to form 
judgements on the current struggle, for besides being re- 
garded with singular favour by Bismarck, he had, before 
his appointment as British Ambassador in Berlin in 1872, 
been British Representative at the Vatican during the 
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Vatican Council, when he had earned the confidence of 
Pius [IX and Cardinal Manning, and, though a Protestant, 
had strenuously maintained the right of the Catholic 
Church to promulgate the Doctrine of Infallibility to its 
own members. Miss ‘T'affs makes clear that Lord Odo 
never doubted what the ultimate outcome of the struggle 
would be, and the Ambassador’s dispatches show con- 
sternation at Bismarck’s failure to appreciate the forces he 
was up against. 

Bismarck made grave miscalculations, such as he had 
never made in past policy, and there is no doubt that he 
pursued the campaign with a lack of determination. He 
was not anti-religious nor even anti-Catholic. He was, 
above all, tolerant in religious matters, and failed to 
appreciate how sharply others could feel when their faith 
was impugned. He mistook his adversary by summoning 
up a chimera of Poles, Separatists and Jesuits in alliance 
against him, while in reality he was attacking something 
that was most solid and patriotic in Germany. He had 
never before contended with a diplomacy so practised and 
adroit as that of the Church; and at the same time he 
failed altogether to realize that in the ultimate event the 
Church could rely on something more permanent than 
diplomacy, that faith was not susceptible to bargaining or 
to police measures, and that the Church could afford to 
wait. He made the gross error of extending the specific 
quarrel, that is, the attitude of the civil power to the 
application of the Vatican Decrees, to a crusade against 
Catholicism as a whole, thereby rallying against himself 
the whole body of German Catholics, high and low, in- 
cluding those who had originally opposed the Vatican 
Decrees, and a substantial body of conservative opinion 
outside the Church which saw in the movement a threat 
against all religion and established order. He faced a 
formidable tactician in Windhorst, and the instrument of 
universal suffrage turned against him. Had he been a 
single-minded opponent of the Church, and decided to 
continue the struggle with the help of the National Liberals 
regardless of the consequences, it would be unsafe to pro- 
phesy what would have been the result. In fact, his 
sense of proportion overcame any such impulse. Whether, 
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however, it can be regarded as the complete victory of the 
Church that has sometimes been represented is more 
doubtful. The Church gained in that consolidation of 
faith which is the result of persecution, and the internal 
opposition to the Vatican Decrees disappeared in the 
closing of the ranks against an enemy. ‘The civil power, 
however, maintained much of the advantage it had gained 
in the legislative sphere. On the whole, the sane view 
would seem to be that, in spite of the ferocity of Bis- 
marck’s sentiments at the time, and the ruthlessness of 
Falk’s police measures, a definite problem needed to be 
solved, and that out of a period of travail was born a 
modus vivendi advantageous to both Church and State. 

That there are striking similarities in these two periods 
of strife will not have escaped the reader. In the educa- 
tional sphere, in the mass imprisonments and fines, in the 
charges of abuse of the pulpit, in the association of Church 
and Centre, in the chaos and disunity which have been 
the result of the drive for unity, the path of Hitler seems 
to have followed that of Bismarck. Will the result be the 
same f 

In the first place it must be noted that Bismarck, in 
spite of his supremacy, lived in a State where there were 
other powers and parties. It was to his unerring manipu- 
lation of these other elements that he owed his position ; 
and it was to the necessity of maintaining a favourable 
balance that his abandonment of the struggle was actually 
due. In a totalitarian State no such necessity need ever 
arise ; the Church is in solitary opposition, and even so 
has been deprived of the legitimate means, such as Press 
and political organization, of maintaining that Opposition. 
But there is another, and a more fundamental, difference. 
There are those that see in National Socialism only a 
reactionary Movement perpetuating, in a more violent 
form, the tendencies and aspirations of the Kaiserreich. 
This is a wholly mistaken view. ‘The similarities are there 
all right, but it is the differences that matter. To define 
National Socialism satisfactorily would be difficult ; but 
if there is one principle which is both peculiar and essential 
to it, it is racialism. This is both its causal and its logical 
reason. Mens agitatmolem: there is no revolution without 
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an idea. ‘The driving force of the ideal of race has con- 
verted an insignificant sect from the beer-hails of Munich 
into the greatest power in Europe. Versailles, Inflation, 
the Depression might have brought others to the top: 
their racial beliefs singled out the Nazis for victory. 
Racial theory also lends to the Nazi concept of the State 
its distinguishing characteristic. Philosophy and history 
can produce other examples of totalitarianism. National 
Socialism does not only reject the Weltanschauung and 
civilization evolved in centuries by Athens, Rome and 
Christendom ; in adopting a kind of Spartanism it has 
introduced a variation of its own. For if Hegel 
exalted the State for its own sake, and Plato for the sake 
of an abstraction, the Nazis exalt it for the sake of race. 
“The good of the State before the good of the Individual” 
is for them true because it is the State alone which can 
preserve and perfect the Nordic race. Nazi racial theory 
is imperfectly understood in England, and is usually identi- 
fied with one particular manifestation, the persecution 
of the Jews, which is due to purely incidental causes, 
since segregation, not persecution, is the aim of racial 
theory. ‘There is no space here to go into a description 
of this theory: for our purpose it is only necessary to 
realize first its paramount importance in the Nazi 
W eltanschauung, and secondly, that it is fundamentally 
un-Christian and that no Catholic can possibly accept it. 
This is a gap which no Concordat can ever bridge, and to 
compare it with a nineteenth-century dispute over the 
relative spheres of civil and ecclesiastical administration 
is an error. 

We have now answered two of the questions which this 
article set out to elucidate. ‘There remains the third, and 
practical one, of what attitude the Church should adopt. 
Unfortunately, as the answer to this question lies in 
speculation on the future instead of examination of the 
past, it will not admit of so conclusive a reply. First as 
to Hitler’s own attitude. So far he has delegated Church 
matters to subordinates, and has Tefrained from clarifying 
his position. It is probable that he stands somewhere 
between a Messiah and Henry VIII. There is a German 
God and Hitler is his prophet. Though anti-clerical, he 
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is, without doubt, a strongly religious man. The German- 
Christian Reich-Bishop Miller influenced his thoughts 
at one time, but in spite of his racialism, Hitler has 
resolutely opposed the definitely pagan tendencies of 
modern Germany, and he undoubtedly has a respect for 
the Catholic Church, into which he was born. Perhaps 
this accounts for the fact that to a certain extent he 
fights the same enemies—materialism, nineteenth-century 
liberalism, and communism. 

While the Fuhrer remains aloof, the organs of the party 
and the State are at work. ‘The denizens of the Brown 
House know all about Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. Only a 
few fanatics seriously consider that the Catholic Church 
can be suppressed by police methods, immeasurably 
superior as is their instrument to Bismarck’s. Besides, they 
tried it out on the weaker vessel, the Evangelicals, and it 
failed. What police persecution there is, is largely a sop 
to Cerberus—something to keep the extremists busy. 
The Nazis do, however, reckon that while in Bismarck’s 
case time was on the side of the Church, now it is on the 
side of the Nazis through their capture of the youth. It 
is the schoolmaster rather than the policeman whom, 
they reckon, will ultimately seal the Church’s doom. All 
the more extreme elements in the party are engaged in 
this battle. Rosenberg, the philosopher of National 
Socialism and Hitler’s adviser on questions of Weltan- 
schauung, gives them their intellectual ammunition. 
Himmler, Reich Leader of the $.S., exerts the executive 
pressure. The $.S. control the secret police and the 
internal security troops, have their own press, the 
Schwarze Korps, and are the most violent exponents of 
racial theory. They are engaged in reproducing them- 
selves as the racial aristocracy of the State, and are 
indeed the “‘Phulakes” of Hitler’s Republic. The young 
Baldur von Schirach, Reich Youth Leader, has the 
centralized control of all the youth organizations of 
Germany. The moderating influences in this Kultur- 
kampf are, or were, Schacht, Neurath, the Army, and, to 
a certain extent, Géring, who has from time to time inter- 
vened to stop direct persecution. With the exception of 
the latter, we can judge just what weight this moderating 
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influence has by the fate of the Army leaders, for centuries 
the mightiest influence in the Reich, when they tried to 
prevent the rushing of the Anschluss. In estimating 
what course the Nazis will take in any given problem, it 
is always safe to assume that the extreme will prevail 
against the moderate so long as the carrying out of its 
views is within the bounds of practical politics. It is 
this judgement which in the last event Hitler himself 
makes when a crisis arises. 

That they expect to wipe out completely the body of 
the Church within Germany is unlikely. They probably 
hope at the best for some modified form of Gletchschal- 
tung—conformity with the National-Socialist State— 
and, failing that, for a more favourable Concordat. But 
these people think in millenia: they reckon that by 
systematically removing children from the influence of 
parent and priest and bringing them up in a series of 
communal organizations there will, in time, simply cease 
to be any Catholics. 

On this premise, the Church is condemned to languish, 
with alternating periods of toleration and persecution, 
until it dies of inanition by the lack of recruits to its ranks 
from the succeeding generations of youth. It isa process 
which could be interrupted by a world war; for then 
National Socialism and communism would both go into 
the melting pot, and it is idle to speculate which, if either, 
would emerge the stronger. ‘here is also the remote 
possibility of civil disturbance consequent on the death 
of Hitler, With what can Catholicism oppose this con- 
ception of progressive inanition? Only by reflecting 
that if the Nazis take a long view the Church takes a 
longer. National Socialism is an idea that will take its 
course. It is transitory and, like others before it, will 
produce a reaction within itself, if not in our lifetime, then 
in that of a succeeding generation. ‘The Catholic Church, 
which is based on eternal truth, knows that eclipse is not 
extinction : and when a new idea has burnt itself out, it 
will be there, as in the past, to gather up the fragments. 


Oxtver Woops. 
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T is scarcely necessary here to enumerate the very 

obvious reasons why the question of peace and war 
is by far the biggest international problem of our times. 
But it may be worth saying this: it is so big that for once 
in this topsy-turvy, complex and many-sided world of 
ours all men are agreed about the fact that a modern 
large-scale war would spell supreme social disaster for 
everyone. The imagination of different men and different 
nations varies in vividness, therefore there are doubtless 
many degrees of fear of war and of realization of its 
consequences, but no imagination is so weak that it can 
look upon the picture of modern warfare and not recoil 
from it as something that must be avoided at all costs. 

It is worth saying this because many pacifists are 
under the delusion that they hate war more intensely 
than non-pacifists, and many arm-chair theorists believe 
themselves to be more aware of the consequences of 
modern war than the statesmen who are preparing for 
war. I think it is only fair to begin any discussion 
about the proper attitude towards peace and war with 
the admission and realization that all men, Hitler and 
Mussolini as well as Roosevelt, Chamberlain or Daladier, 
so-called militarists like Yeats-Brown and Douglas 
Jerrold as well as Lansbury, Gill, and the late Canon 
Sheppard, hate and fear modern war to the full extent 
of their natural capacity for hating and fearing. In fact 
any man who showed himself to be an exception to this 
universal fear would have to be either a lunatic or a 
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complete moral pervert loving death, destruction, and 
disorder either for their own sakes or in order to try to 
build upon the ruins of a destroyed world the creations 
of his own insane and perverted imagination. Some say 
that Stalin and the out-and-out communists work for a 
war that would destroy Western religion and civilization 
so that they and their views may reign in their stead. 
Stalin has done many things which seem to indicate both 
insanity and perversion, and for this reason alone the 
argument is a plausible platform or journalistic anti- 
communist cry, but in one’s more sober moments one 
hesitates to believe that even he can seriously entertain 
such a plan. 

If we accept this. premiss we shall be saved a great deal 
of loose and unprofitable thinking on the whole subject. 
We shall be saved wasting time pursuing the theme, 
who hates war most, or wasting paper explaining how 
much we ourselves hate it and why. Instead we shall 
immediately approach the problem: how is it that 
when all men hate war to the full capacity of their 
powers of hating and of the vividness of their imagina- 
tions, they still are able to take very different views 
about whether or not war is justified and when; how is 
it that some of them accept war as an instrument of 
policy and even appear to glorify it ? 

Pacifism today is out of fashion. Probably not fewer 
than ninety out of a hundred of those who declared 
themselves to be full pacifists ten or even five years ago 
would admit today that there are circumstances under 
which they would be willing to fight and that moreover 
those circumstances are not far removed from the present 
state of affairs in the world. If not all of them would 
actually fight themselves against General Franco they 
would send money and arms to support the Barcelona 
Government, and if a clear-cut issue between what they 
call democracy and freedom (meaning generally socialism 
and communism) and fascism could in practice be made 
they would not hesitate to fight fascism. In Would I 
Fight, a symposium by young Oxford men, published 
this year, a typical ex-pacifist, pro-socialist Russian- 
admiring man of 22 writes : 
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And so it comes about that I, who have plagued my friends for 
years with the violent conviction of my pacifism, should feel in 
the last analysis compelled to fight. ... Although I do not 
believe that war would benefit a single individual on either side, 
once it had broken out I should feel compelled to fight for those 
principles which seem to me the necessary conditions of the life 
of loving comradeship for the future. . . . If a Popular Front 
Government were in office and called on me to fight, I know 
that I should be unable to resist its appeal, and that I should 
succumb to the combined propaganda for Democracy, Socialism, 
International Law and National Defence. . . . Yes, I should fight. 


Another writes : 


For the achieving of Socialism, for the defence of the Soviet 
Union, for the right of the world’s coloured peoples to live in 
dignity I will fight. And for nothing else. 


Out ‘of twelve writers in this book only one has the 
courage to say outright : “I for one will not fight.”’ Not 
many months ago all the writers, with the exception of two 
or three conservatives, would have ended with these words. 

It is easy to call these people inconsistent, and for- 
mally they are. It is easy too to make fun of their 
adolescent hatred of fascism and love of communism, 
but that is not the point. The real significance of their 
behaviour lies in its unconscious tribute to the traditional 
Catholic attitude towards war. ‘That attitude boils 
down to this: so long as man is man and the world 
remains the world as we know it, there will remain the 
very good chance that human beings will believe certain 
things to be so evil that they will feel obliged to stick 
at nothing, short of greater evil, in order to prevent or 
even to protest against them. And if the pacifist answers 
that there can be no greater evil than war, we have the 
witness of mankind throughout the ages and today the 
witness of such young men as these, typical of thousands 
of others who were pacifists yesterday, that this is not 
the practical, working belief of men when they are 
actually faced with what they consider to be absolutely 
evil. ‘To any other generation but our own this would 
have been obvious enough, as it has remained obvious to 
clear-thinking Christians, for, though we are all agreed 
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that modern war is the acme of evil in one sense of the 
word, it falls very far short of the supreme evil and, 
indeed, may by comparison seem good in another sense 
of the word. For war is essentially a material evil, whereas 
the things we hate so much that we would risk the 
greatest of material evil in order to prevent or protest 
against are moral evils, evils in another order of being and 
one which we instinctively realize to be a superior 
order. When Cardinal Newman said that it would be 
better for all the world to fall to pieces than that one 
venial sin should be committed, he was only expressing 
his intense realization of the superiority of the moral 
and spiritual orders to the material, only saying the 
same sort of thing.as our ex-pacifists are trying to say, 
only stating the truth that lies behind the Christian 
attitude to war, even modern war. Nothing but the 
almost unbelievable modern confusion between the 
material and physical and the moral and spiritual can 
account for the post-war spread of pacifism, even though 
it may be readily admitted that with the decay of belief 
in religion on the one side and the immense increase 
in the degree of possible material evil (when massed 
together ; it is doubtful whether any one person is liable 
to suffer more today than in times gone by) in our civi- 
lized world, there was plenty of excuse for the confusion. 

I am not here concerned with the question of how it 
is possible for men to have such different views as to 
what constitutes moral evil, how it is possible that one 
man’s moral evil can be another man’s moral good, and 
how therefore men can fight each other for what both 
believe to be a supreme moral good, but the would-be 
Catholic pacifist, at any rate, should be impressed by the 
thought that if others can be so convinced about the 
supreme moral evil of things with which they disagree, 
how important it must be for him who knows what is 
morally evil through God’s revelation to be ready to 
defend it at the cost of any degree of accidental material 
evil; if a sensitive conscience like that of Cardinal 
Newman could really appreciate the truth that one 
single venial sin is worse than all the physical sufferings 


and material destructions of the world put together, 
Vol. 203 B 
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ought we not to be cautious about our, very natural 
temptation to see war as the ultimate and greatest evil 
in any order of our time? It is the greatest material 
evil; it will, if unjustified, be a ghastly moral evil 
imputable to whoever was responsible for it and to any 
deliberate accessory before or after the fact; it must 
entail much moral evil that might otherwise have been 
avoided—though equally it may and, if justified, should 
prevent a far greater degree of moral evil; but it still 
remains true that the sufferings and destruction of war, 
however great, however supreme in their own order, 
cannot be compared with any degree of deliberate moral 
evil, with real sin, and the consequences of sin. And if 
this is true, it must likewise follow that the material evils 
of war are in themselves worth enduring in order that 
moral good may be achieved. 

I am not denying that all this is a very abstract and 
in a practical sense a very unreal way of putting the 
matter. I am not suggesting that anyone can come along 
and pass judgement on concrete war in these terms, 
asserting that the destruction of our civilization is well 
worth it if thereby a ruler can register his supreme 
protest against his enemy’s moral wickedness or in 
defence of his own moral virtue. That would be like 
trying to follow a compass in dangerous and difficult 
waters irrespective of all the other conditions for success- 
ful navigation. But it does seem important that the true 
principles should be thoroughly understood before we 
seek to apply them to concrete difficulties. 

There still exist a number of pacifists, some non- 
Catholic and some Catholic, and their views provide a 
useful introduction to this task. On the whole the 
deepest recent pacifist book is Aldous Huxley’s Ends and 
Means. ‘Taking “‘non-attachment” to self and the things 
of this world, that is, anything concrete and particular, 
as his ideal and the ideal of all ideal men, he attributes 
our unfortunate history to ideals of attachment to this 
and that passionately wanted concrete thing for which 
we have been and still are willing to do violence. This 
attachment, he suggests, is idealized in the conception 
of the Christian God, particularly as depicted in the Old 
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Testament, a personal, violent God. In the course of 
working out his detailed plan of life in accordance with 
the ideal of non-attachment he very plausibly deals with 
organized opposition to it by advocating non-co-operation 
or passive resistance. Evidently this is a form of Cata- 
comb philosophy and religion according to which the 
good man retreats altogether from the Forum and 
builds up an entirely new and distinct one alongside it. 
But, as Huxley knows and as we know, this is in practice 
impossible. ‘There is only room for one Forum unless 
we take ourselves off to a desert island. Now it is the 
nature of the modern Forum to be extremely complex 
and only workable in peace, security, and prosperity if 
all men co-operate. together, at any rate up to a point. 
Under these circumstances non-co-operation and passive 
resistance have a very different practical meaning from 
what is suggested by the sound of the words. Non- 
co-operation can easily become something more like 
sabotage, and passive resistance turns out to be the most 
effective form of active resistance. That Huxley himself 
means this is shown by his admission that such behaviour 
is the most likely means of destroying the totalitarian 
powers, the only way in which a minority can conquer. 
But this is surely only another means of fighting, warring, 
differing in method but not in kind from resistance by 
force. As I wrote in this Review (No. 404): “Obviously 
organized non-co-operation, the most glaring example 
of which is the general strike, is as clear a recourse to 
violence in the modern inter-related political and 
economic system as any civil war or revolution. Huxley 
knows it too, for in another context he writes: “The 
massacre of a few thousand engineers, administrators, 
and doctors would be sufficient to reduce any of the 
great metropolitan centres to a state of plague-stricken, 
starving chaos.’ The non-co-operation of the same 
thousands would have exactly the same deeply regrettable 
effect.” 

Huxley, then, on analysis turns out not to be a pacifist 
at all, but the advocate of one kind, and a very effective 
kind, of militarism suited to his particular moral ideal. 
Individuals as such may make non-co-operation consistent 
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with pacifism, but no prophet, even of pacifism itself, 
who advocates organized and general non-co-operation 
and passive resistance can be classed as a true pacifist. 
George Lansbury, the veteran socialist leader, would 
appear from his book My Quest for Peace to be a real 
pacifist. He recently made a world tour in order to 
impress his views on the leading statesmen, including 
Hitler, Mussolini, Blum, Roosevelt, but not apparently 
Stalin. It is a most interesting record of the impotence 
of goodness and generosity that are not rooted in reality. 
Incurably optimistic because convinced of the sanity 
and common-sense of his plea for the leading statesmen 
to come together, preferably without their supporting 
armies of officials, on some quiet island, to see if they 
cannot find any means of outlawing war and armaments 
and initiating a new era of economic co-operation, he 
refuses to be depressed by his confession that “none has 
as yet responded”. He has to admit, however, that 
every statesman he met pretty well shared his own views 
about the futility and horrors of modern war. Can it be 
that Lansbury is the only sane man, and that all the 
statesmen of the world are lunatics ? We know from his 
report of their speeches to him that they are not per- 
verts, sadistically loving war for its own sake. Surely 
the simple fact is that Lansbury has not gone beyond 
the stage at which all men are agreed, the stage at 
which we all realize the uselessness of war and hate it 
with all our capacity for hatred. Apparently com- 
pletely confused about the difference between moral 
and material evil, holding war to be the supreme evil 
in every sense of the word, willing almost to stop the 
world and nations from acting at all, as one might stop 
a clock at a certain hour, if this will prevent the supreme 
evil of war, he closes his mind to any further question 
or reasoning. It is a simple solution, but—be it said 
with every reserve due to his immense sincerity, 
generosity and goodness of heart—a fatuous one. Peace 
and the conditions in which peace is securable cannot 
precede or cause the solving of the moral and materia 
problems which keep nations and men on the verge o 
war; peace can only be the effect of such a solution 
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Lansbury and, I think, all real pacifists believe that in 
this respect you can put the cart before the horse, the 
effect before the cause. He asks for a simple and plain 
conference of statesmen: does he imagine that such a 
conference would end communism, fascism, socialism, 
capitalism, yes, even Christianity, for Christians will 
fight rather than see antichrist triumph? Apart alto- 
gether from the rival claims of nations which, it may be 
held, are today less likely to prove a cause of actual war- 
fare on a major scale since the values involved are scarcely 
worth the risk of war, it is these ’isms, passionately held, 
passionately believed in, veritable religions, which will 
keep men within danger of war. That is why wars 
today are as likely to be civil wars as national wars; that 
is why an international , me is more likely to arise 
from class or creed conflict than from the breach of 
international treaties. What can a mere conference of 
statesmen do to lesson this danger? Its solution lies in 
a very different realm, the realm of the spirit, of the 
age-long conflict between good and evil. 

The Catholic pacifists are at the moment being 
represented by a society called Pax which is issuing a 
series of pamphlets. Let it be said that they are not 
pacifists in the complete Lansbury sense of the word. 
They would accept the principle that a justifiable war 
is abstractly conceivable; they would admit, pre- 
sumably, that the death and destruction involved in war 
are, taken by themselves, a material evil and, in so far, 
not to be compared with moral evil, and that for the 
preservation of something morally good we must be 
ready to risk any degree of material evil. But they 
would assert that in the modern world any conceivable 
war would entail and indeed in itself be a moral evil 
greater than any possible moral good that could be 
expected to come from it. 

Eric Gill in And Who Wants Peace? argues that 
modern war is not due to any thirsting after what men 
conceive to be justice, nor even to the old-time national 
rivalries, but to the greed of the money lords and all 
whose god is money. “Today the causes of war are 
almost entirely business causes—that is to say, money 
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causes. ‘he whole world is scrambling and grabbing 
for money—for markets, and oil-fields, and coal-fields, 
and ‘spheres of influence’, and ‘concessions’. .. . We 
are blind to the fact that, in a world ruled by financiers, 
the only object of war is financial advantage.” With 
this view I disagree, and I have as much right to disagree 
with it as Eric Gill has to assert it, for he certainly does 
not prove it. The nearest that he comes to an argument 
is in a passage like the following: “Is it not obvious 
that racial hatreds cannot be the cause of war? For 
however much the races hated one another they could 
not fight with modern weapons unless financiers put up 
the money to pay for them. And however much poli- 
ticians begged for money the financiers would not lend 
unless they could see the interest on their money. And 
how can they see the interest on their money unless there 
is increased trading—that is to say, more money-making 
—more coal, more oil, more ‘spheres of influence’, more 
‘concessions ?”” But this argument, even if the facts 
asserted in it be true, is of the logical form: If A, then 
B; but B, therefore A. Or, if one likes: A is only 
possible if accompanied by B; but B, therefore A. I 
can only cross the river if there is a bridge; but there 
is a bridge, they’ve actually built a bridge for me, there- 
fore I have crossed the river. It is the fallacy of the 
Consequent. It is perfectly true, as suggested in the 
example, that there is a likelihood of the consequent 
being to some extent casually operative in the fulfilment 
of the antecedent. It is likely that if they actually built 
a bridge for me I should in fact have crossed the river, 
because they must have had a good reason for spending 
the money. In fact they probably did all they could to 
make me cross the river since that might force me to 
accept the bridge as having been made for me and 
therefore to be paid for by me. But there is no proof 
that I did, and it is absurd to suggest from the argument 
that the making of the bridge and the subsequent entice- 
ment to cross was the only or even the chief reason why 
I crossed the bridge, if I did. And it is the same in Eric 
Gill’s argument. The financiers without whom modern 
war is impossible (actually one would have thought that 
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modern Germany and modern Italy were demonstrating 
that the help of the financiers is not quite so important 
as one had supposed) have every reason to hasten the 
event and to occasion it since it is alleged that they see 
a good profit in it, but, if Eric Gill wants to prove that 
they are the actual cause of all war he must argue 
differently. 

Nor need we accept without considerable proof the 
allegation that the financiers stand to gain by war. 
Fr. Gerald Vann in The Psychology of War-Mongering 
(this is not a Pax pamphlet, though its general position 
would seem to fit in with the views of the Pax writers) 
is forced on this point to quote Aldous Huxley to the 
effect that the big-business men, if they try to encourage 
war with the idea of making their best profits out of it, 
are in point of fact cutting off their own noses, apparently 
to spite one another’s faces. That many people can make 
huge profits out of war was, of course, proved by the 
last war, but it does not follow that they will do it 
again. Eric Gill envisages the destruction of our cities 
and wonders whether they are worth preserving, but it is 
hard to see where the assured profit to financiers as a 
whole will come in a “‘bestial” war, as foreseen by him. 
In other contexts he would be the first to claim that the 
Stock Exchanges are manipulated by the big men and 
are ready enough to respond sharply to the scent of 
increasing profits, yet in every war scare the Stock 
Exchanges collapse, and collapse before the public itself 
has had a chance of liquidating its holdings. In any 
event it is doubtful if one can put one’s faith in a logically 
fallacious argument in one essential premiss of which, 
moreover, there is so much doubt that other writers 
have to resort to the suggestion that it could only be 
true if those referred to in it were so stupid as not to 
know where their own advantage lay. 

Fr. Vann accounts for this last phenomenon through 
psychological disease and would call in the psycho- 
analyst to cure the financiers of their delusion. And 
much else that makes for war he accounts for through 
psychological causes, including, it would seem, the 


Catholic Press. This view brings us back to the hypo- 
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thesis that the desire for war today, or even the enter- 
taining of the idea of war, is a sign of approaching 
insanity and perversion. He argues interestingly that 
some of the minor war-mongering phenomena, such as 
love for Tattoos and the military spectacle in general, 
the quick response to the suggestion that it is glorious to 
die for one’s country, the ease with which we believe 
that we are fighting for democracy, hearth and home, 
etc., and with which we grow a hatred for the enemy, 
closing our minds meanwhile to the realities of war, that 
such things are to some extent accountable by frustra- 
tion, sadism, repression, etc., and therefore to that 
extent curable. ‘his may be the case, though it is hard 
to believe that there was much psychological disorder 
in those who gladly and joyfully laid down their lives 
for their King and Country between 1914 and 1918. 
This is a case where one would have liked to have had 
the opportunity to consult G. K. Chesterton and then 
print his answer. But, granting this, Fr. Vann is in fact 
forced to find his ultimate solution in political and 
economic factors rather than in psychology. “The first 
thing is to restore economic and political liberty to the 
individual, to restore private property and creative 
work.” And here we come perilously near the obvious 
statement that if justice reignec universally and all men 
and nations were happy and content there would be no 
war. We all know that; what we do not know is how 
to bring it about. Fr. Vann lays great stress on the 
argument: bad political and economic conditions cause 
numberless psychological disorders ; these psychological 
disorders cause much popular desire for war; this 
popular desire for war is a very important factor in 
causing war or making it constantly possible. I doubt 
however that the sort of war-mongering to which he refers 
can be generally interpreted as a desire for war. I doubt 
whether the thousands, I believe millions, who see the 
Aldershot Tattoo either consciously or unconsciously 
want war. I am no psychologist and cannot explain 
what it is they desire and why they love such displays 
(I have never been to a Tattoo, but I imagine that I 
should enjoy it as I would enjoy a pageant, the Lord 
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Mayor’s procession, or even a musical comedy, and if I 
am told that all these often depend upon some military 
display I should answer that military uniforms and 
paraphernalia as well as military precision and drill are 
aesthetically very attractive and probably the simplest 
and cheapest way of providing that particular aesthetic 
satisfaction), but I am certain that if one could question 
those who see them, one would find that none want war 
either before or after the show. In this country—and 
most of Fr. Vann’s examples apply here—I do not believe 
that there is the slightest desire for war, but on the 
contrary a constant and always operative hatred of it 
at every range of consciousness. I admit that in certain 
countries a very obvious and very conscious war- 
propaganda has been waged. How deep its effects go it 
is hard to say, but most eye-witnesses, including George 
Lansbury, have found that the ordinary people, even in 
Germany and Italy, are strongly anti-war despite it. 
There is no defending it, and whether in Italy, Spain 
or Germany, it is thoroughly non-Christian, but it is 
explicable, I suggest, not as a deliberate fostering of the 
war-spirit or the love of war at the hands of war- 
mongerers, but as a very exaggerated and itself unwhole- 
some way of reminding people that, however horrible 
war may be, it may still be necessary to prevent greater 
evils. If it does come to war, then let it be fought 
efficiently, with determination and with courage. The 
Italians are not by temperament of a military disposition, 
and the Germans, in the view of the Nazis, were softened 
by the Weimar régime; it is therefore up to a point 
understandable that the new leaders in those countries 
should have recourse to an artificial war propaganda and 
even a glorification of the idea of war without necessarily 
ceasing to hate war or forgetting its futility, except as a 
last resort, in order to save what they consider moral 
values at any material cost. It may be thus only another 
form of preparation for war in which this country is also 
engaged for reasons which, | suggest, despite Fr. Vann’s 
argument, are the reverse of warlike or war-loving. 

Mr. Gill holds that all modern war is immoral and 
that the guilt incurred in connection with it is mainly 
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imputable to all who put money before other con- 
siderations. Fr. Vann would seem rather to suggest that 
it is a piece of insanity and therefore not imputable to 
anyone, but likely to take place unless men become 
better educated and more intelligent. Berdyaev in 
War and the Christian Conscience puts forward the much 
more grave argument that modern war—war, that is, in 
our Western civilization—is due to Christianity’s betrayal 
of the gospel. 


In the early ages [he writes], Christians were opposed to war, 
they regarded it as sin. . . . But with Constantine Christians 
begin to change. . . . This was the beginning of an epoch of 
intimate connection between Church and State and of the 
“stateification” of the Church, . . . From the time of Constan- 
tine, too, churchmen adopt a different attitude to war: they 
begin to bless it in the same way as they bless and consecrate the 
authority of the state. . . . When Christianity came under the 
influence of triumphant capitalism, Christians justified the 
colonial policy which was associated with European capitalism 
and which led to war. 


In other words the recourse to force is to be expected 
among people who have no true religion. True religion 
will condemn the use of force. If true religion has the 
opportunity, as Christianity had, of converting the 
moral barbarian in morals and culture, but instead com- 
promises with his lower code of conduct, then it is 
morally responsible for the continuance of an imperfect 
and evil thing to which it has, under certain conditions 
at least, given its religious and moral blessing. 

Luckily it is not necessary for our purpose to discuss 
the correctness or otherwise of Berdyaev’s reading of 
the history and reaching of Christianity. Mr. Scott- 
Craig’s Christian Attitudes to War and Peace supplies 
plenty of material with which to refute Berdyaev. 
Berdyaev is obviously unorthodox; his thesis involves 
the view that Christianity, to be true Christianity, 
must be a pure Catacomb religion turning its back on the 
Forum as such, a City of God without knowledge of a 
Christian Earthly City, leaving presumably the State 
either to wallow in its sin or to destroy itself; it con- 
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tradicts the teaching of Augustine and the doctors and 
theologians of the Church since his day ; and it does not 
represent the teaching of Christ as recorded in the 
Gospels. Our Lord never condemned or disapproved 
of the use of force and soldiers by the State, but, as 
Augustine reminds us, by approving of the tribute to 
be paid to Caesar in the famous passage must have sanc- 
tioned its use for the payment of the State’s legitimate 
defences. “Would Christ use a Bayonet ?” is the foolish 
title of one of the essays in Would I Fight? As it 
happened, no event took place in the Gospel story which 
could have directly raised the question whether Christ’s 
followers should answer an appeal on the part of the 
community to take up arms in national self-defence. All 
references to the sword and to force, as well as the 
counsels of peace and non-resistance, are clearly addressed 
to individuals to whom is presented the ideal of love 
and charity. They might, however, have been directly 
addressed to nations and still allow for the use of force 
and resistance when it is necessary to preserve a higher 
good, that minimum public order, for example, within 
which the law of love and charity can operate. And the 
possibility of the legitimate recourse to force does not in 
the slightest weaken or suspend the truth of Our Lord’s 
counsels. ‘The use of force is a last recourse, something 
to be done away with if possible, something which can 
be rendered less and less necessary if Christ’s teaching 1s 
followed, something from which the individual who in 
fact rises to the height of Christ’s,message of love and 
peace may legitimately abstain from altogether at what- 
ever peril to his body. It is a very different thing to 
suggest that the individual who in other directions shows 
little sign of following Christ should do so in this one 
respect for the sake of preserving his body intact or even 
because his emotions are so worked up by the horrors of 
war, though they may prove quite weak when it is a 
question of doing what is necessary to achieve con- 
structive order, peace and justice. In fact one may sum 
up by saying that Christ never abrogated the law of 
nature but rather fulfilled it, and therefore if the right 
of self-defence and the defence of the material conditions 
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within which moral good must normally operate and 
develop are comprised within the law of nature, nothing 
that Christ said can be invoked as abrogating these 
rights. 

Berdyaev’s argument, however, apart from this ques- 
tion altogether, is unhelpful to us since, whatever 
Christianity may have done in the past, the causes that 
make for war exist here and now. Christianity may 
share in those causes and it may be the agent that 1s 
chiefly morally responsible ; even so, the outlawing of 
war by Christianity would not in fact render inoperative 
the other causes of war, nor would this solve the concrete 
difficulties whose lack of solution makes war an ever- 
present danger. Such an outlawing, a purely negative 
act, would not suddenly create the conditions of order, 
justice and content that could ensure peace. It is not 
by any means certain even whether this action—if it were 
legitimate for Christianity to do it—would not in fact 
increase the chance of war. Had, for example, the Pope 
ordered all Italian Catholics to refuse to fight fog their 
country in the Abyssinian adventure, might this not have 
caused a serious internal situation in Italy? This in turn 
might have weakened the régime to such an extent as to 
make possible a communist revolution ; such a revolu- 
tion might have spread to Spain and France ; Germany 
might have been challenged ; European war might have 
begun. The effects today of a general prohibition to all 
Christians to bear arms would have quite incalculable 
consequences, and it is hard to see how the unrest such 
an order would provoke in Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, could, in the already highly unsettled 
state of Europe, make for peace. The only country 
completely unaffected would presumably be Russia. Not 
an altogether reassuring thought. 

The whole question of the Christian approach to the 
question of peace and war has been vitiated by being 
approached from the wrong angle, the angle of war 
instead of the angle of peace. ‘This has come about 
partly because we take peace for granted and have our 
attention drawn by the exceptional and the feared thing, 
partly because the formal Christian teaching on the 
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subject is necessarily given in terms of war. War is an 
affair of the Forum, of the Earthly City, and the Church’s 
authority over the Forum is indirect in the sense that 
instead of telling us what we ought to do as citizens of 
this world, it only sets limits beyond which we may 
not stray if our citizenship of this world is to lead us to 
citizenship of the next. Hence the Church does not lay 
down the formal rules for earthly peace, but teaches 
us under what circumstances we may not go to war and 
under which we may. War is considered to be, as it 
were, near the limits of our autonomy as citizens and 
near the limits of Czsar’s right to choose which of the 
many possible this-world orders of life he will enforce ; 
peace and the possible ways of peace are in the centre 
of this area within the jurisdiction of Cesar or of our- 
selves as this-world citizens. But if we try to rid our 
minds of the idea that Christianity is only a religion set 
up against an amoral secular life, a private Sunday affair 
contrasting with our public week-day lives, and if we 
begin to realize that Christianity covers our secular as well 
as our religious activities, that the State can and should 
be Christian just as much as the Church, we shall also 
begin to understand the full Christian attitude to peace 
and war. 

Positive, all-comprehensive Christianity makes for 
order, order means justice and justice secures peace. 
That is where the counsels of Christ apply. And the 
history of Christianity in relation to peace and war bears 
this out in a way that is far more impressive than 
Berdyaev’s analysis. Christianity in history has not 
prohibited war because in a world that is still far removed 
from the positive conditions ensuring peace war has 
sometimes been in very fact the last resort against the 
triumph of evil, but Christianity has tried to soften war- 
like passions and to prevent recourse to it when not 
absolutely necessary. Though war saved Christian Spain 
from the Moor and is saving it again today from the new 
Godless, though it saved Germany from the Turk, 
Christianity, by the testimony even of Berdyaev, “tended 
to soften and transfigure the barbarous, blood-thirsty and 
violent elements in human nature, with the result that 
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the ideal of knighthood began to make its appearance, an 
ideal which stood for chivalrous warlike qualities”, and 
he quotes Rousseau’s view that all Christians should be 
banished from a democratic republic because in respect 
of the State’s claim over them to do its bidding “they 
were bad citizens”’. 

Christianity passed from the age when in the West it 
covered to a considerable extent secular life, the Forum, 
the Earthly City, citizenship of this world—call it what 
you like—into the age of the post-Reformation com- 
promise when Church was divorced from a State that still 
retained belief in the moral law as it applied to matters 
unchanged since the Middle Ages ; since the Great War 
the State in many countries has openly challenged the 
Church and assumed a morality, even a religion, of its 
own opposed to the true religion of Christianity. With 
each of these stages the fear of war, the dangers of war 
and the horrors of war have increased. The decline of 
Christian influence on the world has not, of course, been 
the only reason, but the way in which the quality and 
quantity of war-danger increase as Christian influence 
decreases is striking and the best testimony to Christianity’s 
true contribution to the problem of peace and war. 

It would be a strange conclusion to draw from this that 
Christianity should voluntarily complete for itself the 
process of withdrawal from the Earthly City and let it 
wallow in its own disorder while Christians in Catacombs 
washed their hands of the whole business. But if 
Christianity is not to withdraw in this way it must 
participate in the life of the State in the way it was meant 
to. Christians must perform the work of the State in 
complete loyalty to Caesar where Caesar has the right to 
command their allegiance, for Caesar in so far as he is 
doing the right is as Christian (though possibly not 
visibly so) as the Pope. Where Caesar is wrong and 
cannot therefore claim the true Christian’s allegiance, 
the latter must constantly work to convert him to the 
Truth and the Right in the particular way best suited 
to the circumstances. Now if it is true that the need to 
have recourse to war is one of the results of worldly 
disorder due to the fact that Caesar ceases in most respects 
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to be Christian, then the Christian’s job and the Church’s 
work are to associate themselves with the necessary and 
right means to the restoration of order. If in the last 
resort recourse to war should truly be the only possible 
means of refusing to accept positive disorder, then the 
Christianity of the Earthly City cannot refuse to co- 
operate, though the Christianity of the Heavenly City 
will pray equally for both sides in which her members 
as subjects of visibly or invisibly Christian Caesars, are 
fighting one another, and implore Heaven to restore 
peace. (In the most likely case of a legitimate modern 
war between order and communism or anarchism, a war 
like the civil war in Spain, Christians of Heavenly and 
Earthly City find themselves on the same side, and the 
case is much clearer. Just as the legitimacy of the war is 
much more obvious.) ‘This may seem a paradoxical 
position (though in fact it is the position that has obtained 
in every war), but if one realizes that Christianity is not 
a religious sect, but an all-comprehensive order in which 
Pope and Caesar, the Heavenly and Earthly City, the 
Catacombs and the Forum have their respective réles, it 
is quite understandable. To put it again in concrete 
terms : if temporal disorder reaches such a stage that a 
disordered and evil system like communism supported 
by force threatens to drive Truth from the Earthly City, 
then the Christian, as citizen of a State that is still by 
comparison ordered towards the Truth and the Right, 
cannot refuse to play his part, at whatever sacrifice or 
risk to himself, in maintaining Truth by the only means 
available, and he does this as part of Christianity’s réle of 
influencing the world for good. It is just as much a part 
of it as the Christian citizen’s peace-time réle of giving 
Caesar allegiance when he has the right to it and trying 
to bring back Caesar within the limits of the way to the 
citizenship of the next world when Caesar strays from 
them. Unless we are willing to accept the view that 
Christianity is a sect among other religious sects, a pure 
Catacomb religion for those who happen to like it, 
Christianity must at any given period co-operate in the 
task of keeping the world straight by the only means 
available ; sometimes those means include war. 
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It still, of course, remains true that recourse to war is 
always near the border-line of what is not permissible to 
Caesar, that war is not only, especially today, the greatest 
material evil but that it must entail a great deal of moral 
evil in inflaming men’s passions, in providing an occasion 
for numerous grave sins and in involving the risk that the 
moral evil to prevent which it is fought may not after 
all be prevented (for force in itself is no respecter of good 
causes), and that therefore the good Christian citizen 
will work harder than anyone else to restore justice and 
order by constructive, intelligent and peaceful means, 
above all by prayer and recourse to the supernatural life 
that springs from his Christian religion. But it is 
Caesar’s function, not the Pope’s, to discover the social, 
political, cultural, economic means which can assure 
temporal order and content, and the Christian’s duty, as 
a Christian citizen, is to co-operate with his Caesar and, 
as a religious Christian, to bring all the spiritual teaching 
of Christ, the law of love and charity, to bear upon this 
practical task. But, however hard the Christian may 
work, as man of religion and as citizen, to rid the world 
of war by spiritualizing it and solving its temporal 

roblems, he may be, and obviously is, failing to do so. 
When the times comes, if it ever does (may God avert 
it !), when only temporal force can prevent or even 
protest against the triumph of disorder and moral evil, 
then the Christian who, as citizen and man of religion, 
worked for peace must, as citizen, play his part in legiti- 
mate warfare. As a man of religion he need never, thank 
God, cease, even in the midst of war, to continue his 
spiritual work of praying for peace and of carrying to his 
fellow-citizens the gospel of charity and love which 
Christ gave him. 

MIcHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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IGNAZ SEIPEL AND THE ANSCHLUSS 


N 12 March, 1938, independent Austria dis- 

appeared after a chequered career of some twenty 
years, and the absorption of six million German-speaking 
Austrians into the Reich carried to a penultimate stage 
the transformation of the loose confederation of Ger- 
manic peoples into a unified national State based on the 
greatest possible measure of coincidence of ethnic and 
political frontiers. The event itself, the methods by 
which it was brought about, its historical significance 
and present political repercussions have all been dis- 
cussed at great length in the course of past weeks, and the 
purpose of this study though more academic is not perhaps 
uninteresting on that account. 

Mer. Ignaz Seipel, for many years Chancellor of Austria 
and Austrian delegate to the League of Nations, was 
incomparably the greatest figure in his country’s brief 
history as an independent unit. Whatever the con- 
troversy aroused by his handling of internal politics, 
there can be little doubt that he enjoyed as a statesman 
a European reputation out of all proportion to the 
size of the country he represented. He stood out among 
his contemporaries as a politician who was at the same 
time a philosopher, a man of action whose activity was 
rooted in a high political ideal. By race a German, by 
faith a Catholic, his intense love for the German patri- 
mony was balanced by the universality of his religious 
principles, his patriotism by fidelity to a more ultimate 
unit, the community of mankind. There is general 
agreement on the extent of the influence exercised by 
Seipel on the course of Austrian politics, but agreement 
ceases when an attempt is made to define its nature. 
It is significant that both the friends and the enemies of 
a gesamt-deutsch (all German) policy claim his allegiance. 
The Nazis call him a Vorkaémpfer volksdeutschen Denkens, 
a pioneer of the German racial idea; their opponents 
regarded him as the forerunner and inspiration of 
Dollfuss’ Catholic independent Austria. Fortunately 
it is not necessary to turn to the polemics and recrimina- 
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tions of either side for guidance. Seipel’s own writings 
and speeches give us a sufficient clue. 

He has the distinction of being one of the few states- 
men to publish (as theorist and philosopher) a study of 
the very problem with which as a practical politician he 
was later to be most concerned. It was in 1916, while 
he was still Professor of Moral Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Salzburg and before he had any thought of 
deserting an academic career, that Seipel brought out 
his book Nation and State. ‘There is a difficulty, which 
Seipel himself admits, in making clear the nature of a 
distinction between nation and State to citizens of a 
nation (such as the French .or English for example) 
whose early historical development has tended towards 
the coincidence of national and political frontiers. But 
‘it is impossible to grasp the significance of Seipel’s work 
unless the distinction is made, for it lies at the root of 
his political philosophy. He questions both the value 
and the necessity of the national State and it is a tribute 
to the balance of his thought that he does so out of his 
love for the nation and his respect for the State. He 
does not dispute the dignity of either, but it is his 
profound conviction that the political principle of 
organization (the State) and the national principle of 
organic unity (the nation) have more to contribute to 
society and a richer part to play if the action of each is 
untrammelled by a rigid connexion with the other and 
their roles are recognized as always complementary, 
coincident never. 

From the standpoint of the State Seipel attacks the 
“national” State because he believes that national 
interests are not the only or even the most important 
interests which the State is designed to organize and 
represent. The State is based on the organization of 
private interests and individual forces for the common 
good. If national values were the only factors in the 
well-being of man in society there might be some point 
in basing political organization on national boundaries, 
but palpably this is not the case. The citizen is a father, 
a worker, a churchman, a neighbour, a townsman or 
a countryman. Nobody suggests that all Primitive 
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Methodists should set up separate autonomous political 
units. Why then should national groups claim the 
privilege ? The differences of interest between families 
and professions and localities are not regarded as an 
obstacle to the building of a state, and it should be equally 
possible to unite the varying interests of different nations 
into one political organization. A national State “would 
be justified only if national interests were the only ones 
demanding the organization of individual forces (into 
a political unity), if important communities of interest 
could only be experienced within the nation, or finally 
if each nation and each nation alone had the means to 
satisfy al] the common interests of its members’.* Some 
national groups (the two million Ruthenes or the eight 
hundred thousand German Swabians of Danubia for 
example) would, if organized into independent States, be 
incapable by reason of their weakness and poverty of 
satisfying even primary national needs and, as Seipel 
points out, if the absolute coincidence of political and 
national frontiers were a God-given necessity then surely 
it would have been the most widespread type of human 
organization, but in fact it is doubtful whether it has 
ever been completely realized. “If the national State 
were really the most natural State form, then surely it 
ought to have come into being somewhere’, whereas 
“national frontiers are the hardest to determine and the 
most unfavourable a State can have”’,t a statement which 
the Czechs, for example, would hardly question. 

Thus the nation must not coalesce with the State 
because the State’s task is the co-ordination of a rich and 
varied field of interests in which ational interests are 
only a subordinate part. But because Seipel condemns 
a nationalism “manifest in the exaggerated belief that 
nationality—the fact of belonging to a particular nation— 
is man’s highest good”’} it must not be thought that he 
ignores or is indifferent to the value of the nation. The 
nation is based on the community of speech and culture 
which, he believes, is too valuable to be confined as in 
a straight waistcoat within the narrow political frontiers 


* Nation and State, p. 79. t Nation and State, p. 14. 
{ Nation and State, p. 11. 
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of any one State. The State’s rigidity harms the organic 
freedom of the national unit, for whereas the State is 
based on exclusion and separation, the nation represents 
the principles of integration and communion. The 
cultural heritage of each nation must be cultivated, 
increased and made fruitful by constant exchanges with 
other nations, it must contribute to the development of 
more backward peoples and receive of the fullness of 
other richer cultural units. ‘No nation has created a 
culture purely out of itself, each needs widespread 
contact with and encouragement from others.”* Coin- 
cidence of political and cultural frontiers may cripple 
the free flow and exchange of cultural goods, the national 
State by inflaming a spirit of national exclusiveness may 
bring its heritage to decay, like an unpollinated flower or 
an unwatered field. Above all the national State, its 
patriotism degenerating almost necessarily into chau- 
vinism and imperialism,f is a permanent obstacle to that 
highest of political ideals, the organization of mankind 
into “‘a well-organized unity”.[ We do not understand 
Seipel if we neglect this fundamental thesis, that the 
establishment of peace through the understanding and 
co-operation of all peoples is the statesman’s ultimate 
goal. ‘The nations present no obstacle to this co- 
operation. They give it its richness and variety. Seipel 
is no friend of “‘thin-blooded internationalists who in 
their blindness ...do not recognize that ordered 
variety is worth more than uniform monotony”’.§ The 
nations are the “columns” on which the new inter- 
national edifice will rise. Nationalism on the contrary 
is the enemy of the supernational community. If the 
national State is the “highest principle of organization’’,|| 
what place is left for humanity and the brotherhood of 
mankind ? 

It is interesting to remember that Seipel’s political 
philosophy was conditioned, confirmed and given his- 
torical content by the nationhood and citizenship to 
which he was born. Austria-Hungary was not a national 
State. Nine or ten different nations were united under 


* Nation and State, p.95. ‘+ Nation and State, p.15. {¢ Ibid., p. 60. 
§ Nation and State, p. 169. || Ibid., p. ro, 
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Habsburg rule, and it was the task of the dynasty, at once 
German and Catholic, to spread the riches of Chris- 
tianity and German culture among its more backward 
peoples, later to organize them politically, and finally— 
this would have been the task of the twentieth century— 
to link them together as a union of free peoples into a 
supernational State. In 1918 “‘Austria was seeking a 
way to give the other peoples freedom, and to lead them 
as free members into a higher (political) organization’’.* 
The date is significant, for 1918 saw the collapse of the 
old Empire, and it should be remembered that its down- 
fall was largely due to that belief so strongly condemned 
by Seipel that nationality can “‘be the only justifiable 
basis for the creation of a State”’.f This principle 
inevitably “in conflict with every ‘historical’ State”, 
became in the hands of the Slav peoples of the Empire 
an engine of destruction which brought the old imperial 
supernational structure to the ground. 

We have not here to discuss the importance and 
mission of the old Empire. The interesting point is 
Seipel’s attitude towards it. His devoted adherence to 
the old Austro-Hungarian system was in no contradiction 
to his love of his own German nation. ‘Through the 
mediation of the Empire, the riches of German culture 
were brought within reach of millions of people in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe whom the coinci- 
dence of cultural and political frontiers would have 
excluded from this share in the German community. 
Seipel put to himself the question whether he would 
not be serving his nation more fully in a national State, 
and his answer was definite. “I believe not. He serves 
his nation best who most successfully works to the end 
that its cultural riches shall be recognized in the world. 
... If... the German-Austrians were to join the 
German Empire, it would only gain a couple of million 
more inhabitants. . . . Austria would have disappeared” f 
and with it the dissemination and influence of German 
culture in the Danube basin. 

But the Empire was something even more important 


* From a speech, 29 June, 1930. t Nation and State, p. 13. 
t Nation and State, p. 92. 
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than a supernational unit within which the cultural 
riches of the different nations could be brought into 
fruitful contact. It was infinitely important as a 
“cultural bridge” and a potential “organizational basis”’ 
for the “last organization of mankind”’.* But a “mag- 
nificent structure of humanity” does not spring from 
the soil untended. ‘The way is arduous, the process 
gradual, and before any progress can be made the nation 
State must cease to be the ideal and the norm of political 
unity. Hence the importance of at least one working 
model of supernational political organization as a step 
towards the realization of international co-operation on a 
wider and wider geographical basis. Hence, when Seipel 
wrote in 1916, the importance of the old Empire for the 
reintegration not only of Europe but, beyond the 
confines of Europe, of all mankind. 


II 


In November 1918 Seipel’s world disappeared. The 
Empire—the supernational State—was shattered, the 
“subject”? nations had but one desire, to make their 
existing national divisions coincide with the new political 
frontiers, the German nation had fallen exhausted and 
defeated on the battlefields of Europe, while anarchy 
and chaos reigned in the hinterland. What awaited the 
Germans in Austria? ‘The roof had been torn off their 
political home and a cold wind of despair and starvation 
howled through the ruined shell. The troops streamed 
home in ragged, disorganized battalions. The neigh- 
bouring States closed their frontiers. Vienna was without 
heating, food or light. It was in a mood of panic and 
catastrophe that the German members of the old parlia- 
ment formed themselves into a provisional national 
assembly and on 12 November, 1918, voted a constitu- 
tional law which among other things solemnly declared 
that “German Austria is part of the German Reich”. 
This vote was a perfectly natural and spontaneous 
reflection of the belief that the new Austria, consisting of 


* Nation and State, p. 95- 
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an imperial capital city with two million inhabitants 
surrounded by a small group of mountainous provinces, 
was an economic impossibility. But it was more. It 
was the answer of the German nation in Austria to the 
challenge of the Czechs, the Poles, the Serbs, the Croats, 
it was the acceptance of the principle of nationality, the 
demand of the Austrian Germans to exercise that right 
which appeared among the war aims of the Allies, the 
right of national self-determination. 

But Seipel, with what must have been a superhuman 
effort of will and imagination, refused to be carried away 
in the wave of panic and despair, and while the streets 
were full of delirious, starving crowds and the city in 
terror of a Czech or an Italian or a South Slav invasion, 
tried to think in terms of lasting values, as an Austrian, 
as a German, as a European—a remarkable feat when we 
remember that his Austria had vanished, Germany was 
in disintegration and Europe given over to an orgy of 
international hate. 

An article which he wrote in the Retchspost on 18 No- 
vember, 1918, gives a remarkably clear picture of his 
attitude. Austria, he wrote, cannot and should not 
remain isolated. “The German Austrians have been 
members of a great State for so long that they cannot 
suddenly confine their spirit to the narrow interests of a 
small State.” Besides “the first condition” of indepen- 
dence is lacking, the means of feeding the inhabitants. 
Austria will turn in one direction or another “but of 
course only as a fully privileged member of some con- 
federation, not as a mere part”. (This is a direct criticism 
of the Law passed on 12 November.) The Anschluss 
may seem the most obvious solution, but even here he 
opposes a final decision, first because the economic 
situation must be given time to clarify, ““but further—and 
this is the principal consideration for us—because we do 
not yet know in which position we can best serve the 
German people”. Seipel was obviously pleading for 
time. He reminded his countrymen that to be Austrian 
was not merely to be German. His belief in Austria’s 
mission in Central and South-Eastern Europe still 
haunted him and he refused to be forced to a decision at 
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a time when the catastrophic temper of people and 
events made clear thinking impossible. 

It is doubtful if the Austrians themselves would 
have given him breathing space. The foreign secretary, 
Otto Bauer, was in favour of presenting the Allies with 
the Anschluss as a fait accompli. Early in 1919 he went 
to Berlin to negotiate with the Reich Government. No 
one in Austria seriously opposed his efforts. Never- 
theless they came to nothing, for first the German 
Government in Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
later the Austrian Government in Article 88 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain were obliged to renounce all idea 
of an Anschluss except with the consent of the Council 
of the League. Thus, whatever the opinion in Austria 
itself—and there can be no doubt it was overwhelmingly 
in favour of an immediate union—the new Austrian 
State became a fact and at the same time a problem 
which was to exercise Seipel’s powers for the rest of 
his life. 

He became Chancellor for the first time in May 1922. 
Austria had dragged her crippled economic system 
through four years of misery and unrest and now it 
seemed that the inflation had come to give the coup de 
grace. At first, notably in 1921, the people clamoured 
for the Anschluss, but when this was uncompromisingly 
refused by the Allies (under threat of exacting repara- 
tions—a tasteless comedy) the country sank back into a 
kind of apathy and looked on fascinated while the 
exchange value of the Austrian krone plunged down 
into astronomical figures. Seipel’s attitude was clear. 
The Anschluss had been forbidden. Agitation for it 
would only increase European distrust. Whatever the 
future form of the state “the German people in Austria 

. must live and we who are flesh of its flesh and 
blood of its blood must do everything which stands in 
our power that it may live’.* This is the spirit in 
which in the autumn of 1922 Seipel signed the Geneva 
protocols, pledging Austria’s ae sadn. wom against a 
foreign loan, it was in this spirit that he carried through 
the painful work of reconstruction which by 1926 had 


* Speech, 31 May, 1922. 
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put the State finances in order for the first time. For 
him the first political necessity was—primum vivere—to 
keep the Austrian people alive. As he put it, there was 
in 1922 only one policy for the Austrians—“to be able 
to live, and not to lose their beloved country”’.* 

Naturally Seipel did not content himself with this 
passive interpretation of Austria’s position in Europe. 
From a full series of speeches and articles covering the 
years 1924 to 1928 we can gather something of what 
was passing in his mind, of the direction in which his 
opinions developed. ‘The point of departure was always 
the same. Whatever the origins of modern Austria, and 
he made no secret of the fact that the determining 
factors at St. Germain were not the desires of the Austrian 

eople but the political fears and interests of the Allies, 
comenen artificial a product it might be, it existed and 
its present form could be changed only in two ways, 
either by a breach of the peace (which was absurd) or 
by the consent and co-operation of the other European 
nations. In this sense “‘Austria’s future more than that 
of any other state is dependent upon the interests and the 
development of European politics as a whole”’.t But 
Seipel, bred in the great traditions of the Empire, did 
not admit that Austria’s dependence upon the general 
situation in Europe condemned her to complete 
passivity. Her mission did not come to a sudden end in 
1918. “‘Austrian-Germans . . . together with the whole 
German nation must be champions of our people’s 
mission, guardians of the truth that it is the Germans’ 
duty to rebuild Europe.” 

We may be tempted to conclude that Seipel, since he 
talks of the “unity of the German people’, had come 
by this time to accept the Anschluss. Such a conclusion 
overlooks the old distinction between nation and State. 
The cultural community in which Germany and Austria 
are one is unaffected by political boundaries. “In our 
language neither the word ‘people’ nor the word ‘nation’ 


* Article ‘‘Die Zukunft Oesterreichs’’ in the Sdchzische Volkszettung, 
1925. 
t Sdchzische Volkszeitung, 26 January, 1926. 
t Article, ‘‘Die Aufgabe der Oesterreichischen Deutscher’, Volk und 
Reich, January 1926. 
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has anything to do with political citizenship, but mean a 
community of blood and destiny finding expression in 
the same culture and speech, a community which we 
shall preserve at all costs, even though we do not form 
a single State.”* ‘The task, the mission of the German 
nation is cultural, not political, and the more possible 
it is to develop this cultural community and to spread 
and exchange its riches, the less important do political 
frontiers become. ‘The other European powers, Seipel 
argues, need not feel suspicious because Austria cannot 
artificially create an Austrian nationalism, because 
Austrians “do not allow State boundaries to become lines 
of division within our nation ; on the contrary, the more 
we encourage and develop our national and cultural 
unity, the easier it will be for us to be content with our 
(Austrian) State concept, and not demand at any cost 
the union of the nation in one State”.f Although the 
position was totally different from that of 1916 (for in 
1926 Austria was no longer a supernational but an 
“infranational”’ State, not including several nations but 
part only of a greater national unit) Seipel held fast to 
his conviction that the coincidence of national and 
political boundaries was not the highest principle of 
international organization, nor had he lost faith in a 
European reconstruction in which Austria had a rdle to 
play, no longer of course as a pre-existent supernational 
unity, but as a bridge to other nationalities and a faithful 
guardian and mediator of her own. In this peaceful, 
cultural sense Seipel could still look on Austria as an 
“Ostmark’’. 

But Austria could fulfil a cultural mission in this spirit 
only in a Europe which made her independent economic 
existence possible and among neighbours who were 
prepared to work for the reconstruction of Europe on 
the basis of recognition and respect for the cultural values 
of others. Seipel had no illusions about Austria’s 
dependence on Europe as a whole. “If European peace 
and economic peace as well can be realized fast enough 

. . the question of State boundaries will cease to be so 


* Speech at the Sorbonne, 3 June, 1926. 
t Article, “Das wahre Antlitz Oesterreichs’”’, 11 February, 1926. 
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interesting and important. But if people do not under- 
stand this it is possible that at last the whole German 
nation will take over the Western conception of the 
State”* [the national State]. 

Thus these years 1922 to 1928, which Seipel himself 
called a “time of waiting” were also a period of trial, 
during which he formulated the question of Austria’s 
future. Three things had to be considered: his convic- 
tion of Austria’s cultural significance, his knowledge of 
her dangerous economic instability, and the fact which 
follows naturally from these first premises, that an 
independent Austria was finally only possible and indeed 
desirable in a Europe politically and economically at 
peace. Her cultural mission depended on the willingness 
of her neighbours to co-operate, and her very existence 
on a sane economic policy in Central Europe. Neither 
sanity nor peace could be expected immediately after 
the war. Thus this time of waiting found a further 
significance in the question whether it would coincide 
with the disappearance of old hates and passions, the 
ebbing of the foods of devastation and a gradual return 
to the “European” idea. 

If not ? Seipel had already given the answer. Austria 
would be “forced” into the “‘one nation, one State” 
concept of her western neighbours, she would be obliged 
to seek an Anschluss in order to live. 


II! 


The work of financial reconstruction came officially 
to an end in 1926. The Layton-Rist Report of the 
previous year though optimistic in tone recognized 
Austria’s economic difficulties and insisted on the 
necessity of close co-operation with her neighbours. If 
Austria hoped anything from this, she was to be dis- 
appointed. Geneva certainly discussed reconstruction 
in the Danube basin but made no serious attempt to put 
it into practice. Austria’s general economic situation 
* "Das wahre Antlitz Oesterreichs’’, 11 February, 1926. 
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was comfortless. Industrial circles previously hostile to 
the idea of an Anschluss announced their conversion. On 
all sides was heard the demand for inclusion in a bigger 
market, and since the Danube basin showed no sign of 
giving up Its narrow spirit of economic nationalism, union 
with Germany was the only alternative. In 1927 Austria 
felt obliged to look for another loan. So many inter- 
national obstacles stood in her way that she did not 
actually obtain it till 1930. The unsatisfactory economic 
situation reacted upon internal politics. Unemploy- 
ment and the sweeping reduction of the civil service 
embittered party differences. ‘The hostility of the 
peasant population in the provinces to the industrial 
workers in the town increased. It seemed that Austria 
was so narrow and her interests cramped into so limited 
a space that the passions of the people had to find an 
outlet in political violence and strife. In July 1927 the 
Palace of Justice was burned down in the course of a 
riot which cost over a hundred lives. 

Seipel had thus little cause to be contented with 
Austria’s development as an independent State. It was 
almost ludicrous to talk of the cultural mission of a land 
so torn by internal dissension that its neighbours reck- 
oned with the possibility of a civil war between the 
private armies of Left and Right. Nor apparently was 
the work of general European consolidation making much 
progress. True, Germany was at last a member of the 
League, but an undignified squabble had prefaced her 
entry, and reconciliation between France and Germany 
was as distant as ever. In the Danube basin the differ- 
ences between “‘Revisionist’’ and “Status quo” Powers 
were if anything more marked. The mere mention of 
an Anschluss brought the word “‘war’’ trembling to the 
lips of M. Benes or the editor of the Temps. Even if 
Austria had offered an example of tranquil internal 
stability and growing cultural activity, Europe was no 
place in which to fulfil a mission of peace and re- 
organization. 

Any hopes to which Seipel may still have clung were 
rudely shattered in 1928. In February of that year the 
pitiful situation of the Germans living in “Italian” South 
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Tirol (no Government had outdone the Italians in the 
brutality and ruthlessness with which national rights, 
speech and customs were suppressed) led the deputies 
from the Tirol to make a passionate protest in the 
Austrian Chamber. Seipel, answering on behalf of the 
government, appealed to the conscience of Europe and 
to the Italian Government on the grounds of a “higher 
law than that which the State gives itself’, of an “‘inter- 
national morality which stands higher than international 
law’.* Mussolini’s retort was to withdraw the Italian 
minister on 24 February and on 3 March to indulge in 
a bellicose and contemptuous tirade, threatening deeds 
not words on the next occasion, defining the German 
problem in South Tirol as “completely negligible” and 
finally dismissing Austria in a derisive contrast between 
the magnificence and strength of Fascist Italy and 
Austria which “‘is what it is’’. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to show 
Seipel the hopelessness of Austria’s “‘mission”. Far from 
acting as a transmitter and herald of German culture, she 
was even powerless to protect the rights and cultural 
heritage of her own people in partibus infidelium! ‘The 
thought must have crossed Seipel’s mind, “a united 
German frontier on the Brenner and we should have had 
a very different Mussolini to deal with”. Painfully and 
sadly—for it meant the desertion of a principle and a 
hope—Seipel came to recognize the necessity of an 
Anschluss. His state of mind is admirably mirrored in 
a letter he wrote to Bishop Frind about this time (16 
August, 1928) in which he admitted that on the question 
of the Anschluss he had become a doubter. “We 
Austrian Germans have had an especial mission for 
Central and Eastern Europe, for Slavs, Magyars, etc. 
Have we gambled it away or not? If we have, then we 
shall be simply sent home to the Reich to become a 
province among provinces under the leadership of 
Prussia, for God has no further use for us.... With 
every ounce of strength in me I| hope and pray that my 
people have not lost their mission, or that they will find 
it again. But if this is not the case, we must take the 


* Speech, 24 February, 1928, 
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punishment upon ourselves and be happy that we can 
serve in our father’s house.” 

This then is the conclusion to which Seipel came in 
1928—that Austria’s mission had gone and that she must 
return, in order to live at all, to the shelter of the greater 
Reich. The attitude of the Italians and the French to 
her claim to represent German culture and the reactions 
of her neighbours in Central Europe to her economic 
problem, convinced Seipel that the two conditions 
(cultural peace and economic security) which he had laid 
down as the sine qua non of Austrian independence were 
incapable of realization. Austria had to accept for herself 
the coincidence of national and political frontiers, to 
become “a province among provinces under Prussian 
leadership”. The dream that “Austria erit’” had been 
dreamed out. “God had no further use” for Austria. 
Seipel’s attitude was now one of passivity. He deprecated 
active demonstration for it would only disturb the peace 
of Europe and could serve no good purpose. Time was 
on the side of the Anschluss. It would be accomplished 
in due season when it was no longer regarded as a menace 
to European peace.* 

At the same time this acceptance meant no desertion 
of his old thesis that the national State is not the highest 
“principle of organization”. Strongly as he insisted in 
these years upon the “community of culture and fate” t 
which irresistibly unites Austria and Germany in a single 
nation (he had always done so) and upon Austria’s 
determination to take no step “without or against 
Germany”, the Anschluss as such he accepted as a 
necessity, a matter of expediency, even as a “punishment”’. 
He awaited the change without impatience and equally 
without enthusiasm. When questioned in 1930 upon his 
attitude towards the question, he replied. “I accept the 
Anschluss, but not because I regard—as does — 
the questioner—the national State as an ideal to be 
attained, but because the Anschluss seems to me to be 
the only possible way out for Austria.”’} 


* Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 14 September, 1928. 

t Berliner Lokalanzeiger, 1 January, 1932. 

t Report of the Tagung der Katholischen Deutschen Hochschulerschaft 
Oesterreichs at Heiligenkreuz, 1930. 
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IV 


Given Seipel’s tardy but undoubted conversion to the 
inevitability of an Anschluss, a final question remains. 
What would have been his attitude to union with 
Hitler’s Third Reich? Here we are on somewhat 
debatable ground for the simple reason that Seipel did 
not live to see either the triumph of Hitler in Germany, 
or the effects of National Socialism upon the internal 
political situation in Austria. Seipel has been claimed by 
National Socialists as a champion of their ideas, as a 
species of precursor, a voice crying in the wilderness. 
They base this claim on the fact that Seipel was at first 
undoubtedly in favour of compromising with the new 
force, and they build up an even stronger case upon all 
the passages in books and speeches in which Seipel 
insists on the community of blood, culture, speech and 
destiny which unites the two States into a single nation. 

It was after the 1930 elections in Germany in which 
the National Socialists secured over a hundred seats in the 
Reichstag that Seipel in the course of a journey in 
Sweden remarked to a reporter that it would certainly 
be undemocratic to refuse to work with a party which 
had won at the elections and “‘the old parties in Germany 
ought now to try and show that they are democrats and 
accept the will of the people”.* A year later he again 
declared that he was still in favour of co-operation because 
he considered it “‘necessary in the interests of future 
development to include an evolutionary popular move- 
ment”.t And Seipel had other grounds for advocating 
co-operation. As he himself put it, “it will prove useful 
for the other parties as well to work together” with the 
National Socialists so that they “‘can learn to distinguish 
the possible from the impossible”. In fact this is the 
real significance of Seipel’s advice to the German parties. 
He bade them harness this turbulent new force to the 
coach of state, let it take the strain, but at the same time 
teach it—for it was high-spirited and capricious—the 


* Neue Freie Presse, 27 September, 1930. 
t Report of the Heiligenkreuz Schulungswoche, July 1931. 
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meaning of bridle and reins. And in this form Seipel’s 
precept was an expression of his own practice when in 
1919 he advocated a coalition with the Socialists to keep 
the state from “Bolshevism” and after 1927 sought to 
temper the lawless aspects of the Heimwehr movement 
by bringing it within the sphere of party discipline. The 
advice, therefore, certainly included recognition of really 
valuable elements in the National Socialist movement, 
but certainly did not stamp Seipel as its unconditional 
supporter. 

And apart from the question of tactics, it is probable 
that Seipel only valued the National Socialists in so far 
as they were prepared to co-operate. In 1931 he was 
already doubtful. “Perhaps I have deceived myself in 
over-estimating the quality of the Nazi leaders. From 
what I now hear the Nazi deputies are not even capable 
of co-operating with the others in the separate par- 
liamentary committees.”’ National Socialists seem to be 
on firmer ground when they point to Seipel’s repeated 
insistence on the unity of German culture, on the 
necessity of upholding the “vital circulation” between 
the two States and on their common blood, speech and 
destiny. Seipel was certainly German to the core. In 
a sense his enthusiasm for the old Empire sprang from his 
fine devotion to the German culture which it nourished 
and spread. But this did not prevent his condemnation 
of the national State as a culturally inferior principle of 
organization and we have tried to show that his conversion 
to the Anschluss entailed no desertion of this fundamental 
tenet. J priori, therefore, Seipel would have been the 
last man to welcome the cry of “One people and one 
State” which rose from the Nazi ranks. How much less 
so when it was based on a spirit of militant nationalism, 
recognized love of country as the only duty* and over- 
flowed into a violent and senseless racialism! Now 
Seipel had only contempt for a “narrow-hearted 
nationalism which if possible would like to put each man 
through an examination of his ancestry before counting 
him as a member of the nation”.t He went further and 
condemned nationalism as such, calling it “a fatal force 


* Nation and State, p. 11, t Ibid., p. 5. 
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which is capable of bringing even wise and high-minded 
men under its spell and leading them astray into the most 
tragic acts of injustice’’.* 

We must remember Seipel’s strongly developed inter- 
national sense. He was above all a man of peace and an 
aspect of nationalism which he particularly condemned 
was its tendency to degenerate into chauvinism and 
imperialism. If Germany and Austria had together a 
mission to fulfil in Europe, it could only be as mediators 
of a “Germanism” which politically was a menace to 
nobody and not of an “imperialism which denies the 
rights of other nations”.t Finally, while there can be 
no doubt that Seipel always defended the unity of 
German culture, there is still the question as to what he 
understood by it. He has left us no absolute definition, 
but it is clear that it had nothing to do with the puerile 
myth of an Aryan race. Seipel included within the 
cultural unity not merely habits, customs, traditions, the 
riches of a musical and literary tradition, but also the old 
system of law and, above all, the Christian faith. 

Seipel was first and foremost a Catholic priest. In an 
interesting passage in Nation and State he spoke of the 
dangers of nationalism in that it opposes the universality 
of the Church and of the gospel of salvation. He even 
went so far as to speak of nationalism as “the enemy of 
the Church’’,} and it is clear that the last extravagance to 
his mind is the claim for a “‘national’? Church.§ A letter 
of his has been published in which he attacks National 
Socialism on just these very grounds. “National 
Socialism as movement and party is not to be judged by 
a greater or smaller number of really convinced Catholic 
supporters, and the Catholic Church cannot treat it 
indulgently in hopes of a possible conversion when it 
openly and very aggressively and in blasphemous language 
proclaims principles directed against the whole of 
Christianity . . . the only hope of reconciliation would 
be through the conversion of Hitler and his staff.” The 
letter may or may not be authentic, but the whole trend 
of Seipel’s philosophy and teaching bears it out. National 


* Nation and State, p. 160. t Ibid., p. 11. 
t Ibid., p. 19. § Ibid., p. 70. 
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Socialism would have found in him as determined an 
opponent as Cardinal Faulhaber, as severe a judge as the 
Pope himself. 

Seipel was spared the necessity of deciding his attitude 
towards National Socialism and we can only guess at it. 
Certainly he would have refused to equate the terms 
“German” and ‘Nazi’, but he would have remained no 
less a German on that account. Where could his 
patriotism have taken refuge? He himself provides us 
with a clue. It is no idle comparison to place the war of 
1866 beside the events of 1933 and 1934. Of the former 
Seipel wrote, ‘after 1866 the Austrian Germans felt 
themselves vis-a-vis united Germany (Klein Deutschland) 
to be the true heirs of the old Empire (wahre Gross 
Deutschen) who although separated from the Reich, 
carried on the German imperial ideal, whereas the Reich 
fell away to the ideal of the western State’”’.* And just as 
in 1866 the Austro-Hungarian Empire remained to guard 
the imperial supernational ideal “for that future day when 
the world” would “come to recognize the exclusive 
hegemony of nationalism as culturally inferior’ t so we 
can imagine Seipel contenting himself with the “narrow 
room” of independent Austria in order to uphold his 
lasting conception of her Christian German mission 
against the day when the fury and fever and “‘exclusive 
hegemony of nationalism” should have passed. Seipel 
died in August 1932, and in view of the events of March 
1938 we can only be thankful that he was spared the 
necessity of sharing independent Austria’s six years’ agony 
and death. 

BaRBARA WaAaroD. 


* Volk und Reich, January 1926. 
t Nation and State, p. 18. 
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HUYSMANS 


- an age whose manifestations might tempt us to 
despair of its destiny, the return to Christianity of the 
French intellectual world is a fact so significant and so 
wide-spreading in its influence that Catholics cannot 
afford to lose sight of it even momentarily. It is a subject 
for gratitude and hope. ‘The revolution is total’’, says 
J. Calvet.* “It is a change of soul . . . without wishing 
to deny certain exceptions notable but rare. But it will 
be kept living only with the collaboration of the Catholic 
public. It has a duty to the writers who have given us 
back the pride of our thought and our art. It has the 
elementary duty of knowing that they exist.” 

It is therefore not only of interest but “an elementary 
duty” of gratitude to recall the originators of so 
tremendous a movement, the men who first broke away 
from the arrogant phalanx of materialists and atheists 
who in the last century considered themselves the leaders 
of thought and literature. Léon Bloy and Karl Joris 
Huysmans were in point of time the pioneers and, of the 
two, Huysmans’ change of front was at the moment by 
far the more resounding event. Karl Joris Huysmans 
was not only the Enfant Prodigue of his generation 
of French intellectuals, he might almost be called its 
Enfant Prodige—the prodigiousness of his conversion 
justifies the epithet, far as he had left infancy be- 
hind. His case was strange and involved. A less likely 
subject for the triumph of grace could scarcely have been 
postulated than the Rabelaisian cynic, the decadent 
searcher for sensation, the middle-aged bachelor wrapped, 
seemingly, in an impenetrable pettiness of egotism. None 
the less he blazed the trail. He was almost as denunciatory 
of Catholics as Bloy and as great a source of scandal, yet 
countless conversions followed his conversion. More than 
anyone, says Calvet, “he shook, and to unsuspected depths, 
the mass of naturalistic writers” of his time. Light came 
to him with the same fulminating suddenness as to 
Claudel, so much younger and so incomparably less world- 
stained than himself—both men have put on record their 


* Renouveau Catholique. J. Calvet.—Lanore, Paris, 1931. 
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soul states before and during the visitation of grace; Claudel 
was twenty and on the threshold of fame, Huysmans was 
forty-eight and already hardened to the ill-will and envy 
that in his circle hall-marked unassailable success. 

Huysmans was born in Paris in 1848. He was a 
Frenchman of the Dutch extraction his names indicate. 
His forebears were artists. It does not appear whether or 
no he could claim descent from one or other of the three 
seventeenth-century painters of the name, of whom 
Jacob, the eldest, was a rival here in England of our own 
Lely. Karl Joris was, at any rate, an artist to the marrow 
of his bones, a colorist in writing of the Rubens school, 
a word-painter with the meticulous research of a 
Vermeer ; his sensitiveness to impression reached the 
proportions of disease. His family was either unaware of 
these tendencies or regardless of them. ‘They secured him 
a post at the age of twenty in the Ministry of the Interior. 
He served there for thirty years. Calvet sees in this futile 
misapplication of great artistic gifts an “antinomy which 
joined to ill health is at the base of that continual 
exasperation in which he lived. Huysmans is an exaspéré 
. . « what he most ignores is moderation ; what causes 
him a sickly disgust is banality. He is capable of being 
frozen as of being aflame, but not of being tepid—he is 
extreme in everything.” 

The lot of a rond de cuir, or functionary, in France is 
not in itself exhilarating and Huysmans was not the man 
to make it otherwise. He had at least an occupation and 
it is possible that its steadying, if deadening, influence 
may in some ways have been useful to him, It was, at 
any rate, extremely monotonous and his only real respite 
came almost at the first ; in the Franco-German war of 
1870-71 he was at the front and won distinction and the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. It is difficult to imagine 
Huysmans as a young man, to read of his prowess in the 
field of battle is an unexpected lightening of the darker 
characteristics of his middle-age in which neither ardour 
nor heroism was apparent till the call of God brought 
both miraculously to light ; neither quality, however, was 
to supersede his strange, pawky, intense individuality. In 
good as in evil, Huysmans was alone of his kind. 
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The only other events of his life as a functionary were 
of a literary nature; he was made a member of the 
Goncourt Academy ; in 1894 he published his first book, 
Le Drageoir aux Epices; two years later Marthe was 
published in Brussels and fixed the attention of the 
public, the author’s taste for the sordid and the grim 
finding expression in the detailed history of a courtesan. 
He contributed to Zola’s Soirées de Medan, a collection of 
war-studies. ‘Ihree novels followed whose realism put 
that of Zola himself in the shade. In 1883 his passion 
for art temporarily replaced his taste for the pessimistic 
portrayal of life and he published L’Art Moderne. It was 
in 1884 that he produced his famous 4 Rebours. Even 
Paris was shocked, his colleagues dumbfounded—did one, 
could one, print such things? Flaubert had found him- 
self in the dock for a much milder production. At any 
rate Huysmans had achieved a fame de scandale. 

So far Karl Joris’ real life had been in his reactions to 
his own sensations ; fame can scarcely have intensified 
them, so great was his contempt for the public, the world 
of men and women. No one held humanity cheaper, 
more heartily despised it, more derisively covered it with 
ridicule. In 4A Rebours he reached the limit of insult to 
society—and himself; in reviewing the book, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly set down that “after writing such a book, 
nothing remains to M. Huysmans but to blow out his 
brains or to become a Christian”. For the time being 
Huysmans did not even adopt the latter course. Yet it 
was precisely then that he felt the first stirring of the 
soul which had seemed to be atrophied in him for thirty 
years. “Seemed” may be the right word, for there had 
always been in his bitterest ravings, and running alongside 
of his worst excesses, a submerged element of nobility, 
at times a timid straining towards hope, that is, of course, 
towards God. Almost more than other men he had indeed 
an obvious, matter-of-fact need of God. He was 
practically alone in the world, his parents had died in 
his youth and he saw nothing of what distant relations 
remained to him, he was too poor for marriage even had 
he desired it, too unsociable for comradeship at the 
Ministry, too contemptuous of fellow writers to wish to 
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meet them often. All that remained to this super- 
sensitive was such “‘love” as could be bought—there was 
not even a suggestion of any higher ideal till the day when 
he found the supreme and redeeming love of God. 

He tired of depicting folly and debauchery; the 
theories which informed the average naturalistic novel he 
found “‘led straight to the most complete sterility if one 
were honest and clear sighted, or, in the contrary case, 
to the boredom of repetition”. He tried new paths and 
discovered the Church and, says a biographer and friend,* 
“the role she had played, that she never ceased to play, 
in the history of humanity. Still further, he admitted 
that souls which kept far from her became victims of an 
evil force occupied unceasingly in falsifying their judge- 
ment, or in perverting them”’. 

In this new book, La Bas, Durtal, his most characteristic 
hero, makes his first appearance. He is confessedly 
Huysmans himself. Further unlooked-for results had 
occurred. The book had entailed researches into 
Satanism ; they destroyed once and for all the materialism 
which had been Huysmans’ only guide for thirty years. 
If the devil existed, as it was too evident he did, then 
the super-natural too existed, and the devil was super- 
terrestial, super-natural, there were far more things than 
had been thought of in his own and his contemporaries’ 
narrow philosophy. If the super-natural existed then 
God must exist, if so a refuge could be found in Him by 
way of the Church. Durtal was “reduced to owning that 
religion is the only appeasement that can heal”. 

But the Church exacted too much in exchange! Yet 
Durtal, or Huysmans, could not leave it alone ; he was for 
ever “prowling around it” lured by the strange conviction 
he had long sub-consciously held that religion is not only 
the great vivifier but the great narcotic, the great 
provider of sensations. “For never could the soul so 
mount and lose itself in ravishment above space, above 
worlds at undreamt-of heights.” ‘To this appreciation the 
Art of the Church “ecstatic and intimate” contributed. 
Of all forms of art it most deeply touched Huysmans who 
was as mediaeval in taste as he was intellectually modern. 
* Adolphe Retté, Quand l’esprit souffle. Messein, Paris, 1933. 
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“Christian art” acted on him “by the splendour of its 
legends, by the shining naiveté of its lives of the Saints. 
He did not believe in it and yet he admitted the super- 
natural’. 

In this last phrase (not italicized by him) the miraculous 
nature of Huysman’s ultimate conversion is summed up ; 
it indicates the complication of his mind, its strongly 
marked duality, his powers of temporizing, of seeing at 
least two sides to one fact, in a word a dangerous and 
almost futile dilettantism. But the Spirit of Light had 
marked him for its own ; Huysmans, when all was said, 
had a great sincerity, a strange simplicity which may have 
drawn down the special favour of God. He continued to 
“prowl around” religion, increasingly subject to its 
aesthetic appeal, increasingly believing and rejecting at 
the same time, determined, at any rate, that Christianity 
could never be for him—he was not the stuff of which 
believers could be made, still less practising Catholics. 

It is a fact that, from the merely human point of view, 
it is when Huysmans veered towards religious conversion 
that he begins to be really interesting. His first books 
have the dating, rococco quality of many of the natural- 
istic-realist novels; Des Essaintes, for instance, might 
inhabit the Castle of Otranto—he is both too fantastically 
wicked and too naive. It is by En Route and his subsequent 
books, rarefied as they may be, that Huysmans will be 
remembered ; not only do the “authentic longings” of 
humanity vivify them, but their bed-rock, naked truth- 
fulness is incomparably more piquant in the convert than 
in the sinner. In his researches into Satanism, Huysmans 
had “entered into relations” —whatever in this instance 
that phrase may mean—with a woman said to be possessed 
who took him with her to a Black Mass. When he 
realized the nature of the dreadful sacrilege to which this 
was to lead he broke with her at once, the believer and the 
essentially decent man in him revolted. His state of mind, 
says Adolphe Retté, when he had finished L2 Bas is shown 
in the talk of two of its personages. 

The existence of Satanism is asserted by one of them: 
“But then if one is logical one must believe in Catholicism 
and in that case nothing remains but to pray, for in the 
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end neither Buddhism nor similar cults are of a stature to 
compete with the religion of Christ.” 

“Well, then, believe !” 

“TY cannot. Catholicism contains a mass of dogmas 
which discourage and revolt me. . . . All the same it is 
boring to vacillate like this. Ah! how I envy the robust 
faith of Carhaiz [the bell-ringer] !” 


On a day when Huysmans felt “more melancholy and 
more abandoned than ever, he entered a church”. It was 
that of St. Sulpice, in Holy Week, and he was intensely 
moved by the office of the Passion, he experienced a 
distinct sense of contrition, a confused but infinite longing 
for faith. It became his habit to frequent churches, 
especially in the poorer quarters. He loved their liturgy 
and in some cases their architecture ; at his day’s end he 
had nowhere else to go and the vague beauty of even the 


humblest shrines made an appeal partly spiritual, partly — 


sensuous, an appeal common enough to the imaginative. 
At nightfall too there was less chance of encountering the 
rich and the dévotes on whom he lavished so much of his 
overflowing stores of derision. All the while the conflict 
of faith or unfaith went on ; he increasingly needed faith, 
he even passionately longed for it, but what he himself 
called “the riotous living (/a noce) of twenty years” was 
a dead-weight on his soul—his deep-seated dislike of 
Catholic dogma, his fear of conversion and its claims, still 
operated. No living man could have believed that the 
Huysmans known personally or by repute was even 
thinking of submission to a faith, still less to a Church. 
Then quite suddenly, from one evening to the following 
dawn, the unbeliever believed. 


How had he done so? How had he returned to Catholicism, 
how had he come to that ? And Durtal answered himself: I do 
not know. ... I try vainly to trace the stages I passed; no 
doubt I can pick up landmarks here and there on the route I 
covered: love of art, heredity, the boredom of living: I can 
even recall forgotten childish sensations, the subterranean pro- 
gression of ideas raised by my stationing in churches; . . . what 
I cannot understand is the sudden and silent explosion of light 
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which took place in me. When I try to explain to myself how 
on the eve unbelieving, I became in a night without knowing 
it, a believer, well, I discover nothing, for the action of heaven had 
disappeared leaving no traces. 


Modern psycho-analysis would have been wasted on 
Huysmans, he was himself an incarnation of its most 
intricate practice, he knew and remembered apparently 
every thought, every movement of his mind. He could 
not fathom the work and progress of grace, but he could 
describe to a hair’s-breadth what he considered its human 
causes. ‘‘Firstly the ancestral characteristics of an ancient 
family dispersed in monasteries ; and remembrances of 
childhood came back to him of cousins, of aunts half-seen 
in parlours, gentle grave women, white as wafers, who 
intimidated him by their low tones, who disquieted him 
in inquiring if he were good. ... ‘Trembling, he had 
taken refuge in his mother’s skirts when, on leaving, he 
had to present his forehead to discoloured lips to endure 
the breath of an icy kiss.”” Such was his reconstruction of 
a perfectly normal, happy Religious . . . but Huysmans 
saw everything, even after his conversion, with the highly 
specialized vision of an impressionist-realist novelist, an 
artist and a medical student combined. However, “‘these 
interviews which had so bothered his childhood now 
seemed to him exquisite. Into them he put all of a poetry 
of the cloister, enveloped these so-bare parlours with an 
effaced odour of woodwork and wax . . . gardens scented 
with the bitter and salted perfume of box” (it would have 
needed Huysmans to detect a salted smell in the common- 
placeness of box) “‘. . . a thousand details came back to 
him of such quiet alleys of lime trees, of those parks in 
which he ran in the black lace-work which the fallen shade 
of branches made on the ground”. There is much more 
of the poetry through which he saw these ancient 
memories. T'wo other causes he registered must, however, 
as he felt, have been more active. They were his loathing 
of life “increased obviously by solitude and idleness” and 
his passion for art. “Ah! the real proof of Catholicism” 
so he had long told himself “‘was that art which it had 
founded, that art which no other hand, so far, surpassed. 
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And all that held together, blazed in a single jet on the 
same altar’. 

Whether or no he was right as to these various natural 
tendencies having led to the advent of grace, he was at 
any rate, now, a believer. He was, however, almost as far 
as ever from conversion . . . from actual reception into 
the Church of his desire which he had characteristi- 
cally seen as almost as disillusioned as himself. ‘The 
Church did not deceive man nor decoy him by proclaiming 
the clemency of a life she knew for ignoble. By all her 
inspired books, she proclaimed the horror of destiny, wept 
over the task imposed of living . . . the Middle Ages, it 
too, in The Imitation of Jesus Christ, cursed existence 
and called with loud cries for death.”” Yet with all this 
natural pessimism and his—perhaps inherited—Jansenism, 
Huysmans was rather touchingly reasonable in certain 
ways ; for all his apparent weakness, he was no weakling ; 
when the surface of his faith, then and later, as is too often 
the lot of man’s faith this side of eternity, was torn by the 
most appalling doubts he set them down in print in their 
uncompromising nakedness. Despite his sensitiveness and 
nerves he faced things as they came, and he faced the 
doubts his marked peculiarities made inevitable, seemed 
at times to accept their unanswerable logic and then 
quietly refuted them from his own reasoning humbly 
reinforced—a little later !—by the doctrine of the Church. 
He never had the odious quality of pride—he had arro- 
gance, but a crusty eccentric, if terrific, quality of his own 
and flavoured with a boyish humility that warms and 
humanizes him, and wins one’s affection, as admiration 
even for his heroic end might never have done. 

To the other causes of his conversion Huysmans had 
added what, on reflection, he placed first—Our Lady’s 
help. He had that hall-mark of the spiritually first-rate, 
a love of the Mother of God, in him a matter-of-fact, 
poetic and deep-seated devotion; with an astonished 
reverence he turned from his poor life whose only 
pleasures had almost perforce, it might seem, been sinful, 
to her unspeakable purity. None the less the thunder- 
clap of his enlightenment was inevitably succeeded by a 
whirlwind of indecision, of acrobatics of the mind. He 
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had met in a book-shop an old priest whom he actually 
liked. Driven at last to a decision Huysmans sought him 
out in his little room that recalled “furnished lodgings 
and the futile and frozen interior of a devote”. With the 
sudden courage of the highly nervous he bared his soul. 
The Abbé heard the involved and somewhat terrible 
story without turning a hair. “He is indulgent, this 

riest |”? Durtal, who is, of course, Huysmans, was amazed. 

“But you will have to come to a decision... . Do 
you pray, at least? I do not mean in the morning, for 
those who return to God after years of vagabondage are 
pretty sure of themselves in the fresh light of day, but at 
night when they are forsaken and forlorn, they pray.” 

“Sometimes .. . but it is so difficult.” It was at 
night that he was overwhelmed with obscene ideas ; most 
churches shut early, those that kept open were so ugly 

. only at Our Lady of Victories, with its thousand 
candles, its praying poor, and “hideous as it was’, had he 
the impression that Our Lady might really be found. The 
Abbé smiled. Well, then, Huysmans was to go there to 
late Benediction. 

“Tf that is all he has to suggest !” 

In the end it was to a Trappist monastery that the 
Abbé sent him for his confession and reception into the 
Church—the Abbé would venture on nothing less drastic 
and austere. But Huysmans did not go without a struggle, 
a positive agony of indecision and distaste, furious 
temptations to the very last to put off the fatal step. He 
would die of dyspepsia from the food, he would perish of 
boredom, his neuralgic pains would be intensified to 
madness ; no one in a [’rappist monastery would help him. 
Then confession . .. “the most intolerable act the 
Church imposes on the vanity of man”. Yet he longed 
for confession—in possible conditions. At last he set off. 

At the monastery of Notre Dame d’[gny, in the Marne, 
Huysmans was at once spiritually at home. His neuralgia 
and dyspepsia temporarily disappeared, he loved the 
silence, his cell, and M. Bruno, the oblate, like himself a 
character. But the prospect of confession to the tall 
Prior with his “imperious profile”’ exceeded his worst fears, 
a first attempt completely failed. Poor Huysmans, con- 
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fronted with the Prior’s seeming insensibility, had faltered, 
been unable to proceed, finally had utterly collapsed. 

Then, “‘A hand touched his shoulder while a voice 
gentle and subdued was saying, ‘Your soul is too worn out 
for me to tire it with questions ; come back tomorrow at 
nine, we shall have more time.’ ” 

The worst had come to pass, yet, characteristically, 
Huysmans “climbing the steps to his cell reflected that 
probably the Abbé in Paris had not told the monks that 
their visitor was a repentant sinner. The Prior must have 
been dumbfounded at his breakdown. Let us put our- 
selves in the place of a man living in God, out of the world 
and on whose head a tub (of tears) is suddenly 
emptied. . . .”” Not even at such moments did Huys- 
man’s freakish truthfulness desert him. Huysmans has 
set down in print in En Route his entire confession made 
next day. It is no more detailed than the monk’s helping 
questions allowed it to be, but even so it is a fine effort 
of humility. It was the same Prior but “‘not the same 
man at all, the one seen from afar ; the face was as gentle 
as the profile was haughty, the eye tempered the high 
energy of the features, an eye tender and profound, in 
which there was at once a placid joy and a saddened pity”’. 

It is an almost historic scene, a classic in the story of 
conversions. When absolution had been given the Prior 
had remained buried in thought. “I am even more than 
yesterday struck by the astounding miracle heaven has 
marked in you”, he said at length, “. . . yet make no 
mistake, the conversion of a sinner is not his cure, but 
his convalescence, and that convalescence lasts sometimes 
for several years . . . the Holy Eucharist . . . you will 
need it more than others for you will be more unhappy 
than less cultured, more simple bein 

Such was the case. Ten days later Huysmans had to 
go; he did so with such regret that he all but left the 
train to return to the monastery for good. But he had 
the sense to know he had neither health nor the vocation 
for appalling austerity. ‘The idea too of sleeping fully 
dressed, not in a cell but in a dormitory, filled him with 
horrified dismay. “Paris and Our Lady of Igny have 
both rejected me,” he thought despairingly. “I am too 
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much a man of letters to make a monk, and yet I am 
already too much of a monk to remain among men of 
letters.” In the end the right solution was found. 
Huysmans became a Benedictine oblate, living near, but 
not in, another Abbey, that of the Val de Graces at 
Ligugé. He had found a refuge and for the first time a 
home; unfortunately the foolish Combes’ anti-clerical 
laws of 1901 closed the monastery, dispersed the monks 
and cast their follower and friend once more upon the 
world. 

He died in Paris in 1907 of a terrible illness. When 
he had learnt its nature he had at the first moment been 
appalled, but when suffering came he bore it almost 
lightly. “The more his torture increased the more he 
entered into serenity,” says his friend Alphonse Retté. 
“Truly the lamentations of other days were now far from 
him, very far the sarcastic tirades flouting the weaknesses 
of others. Henceforth indulgence, forgiveness of injuries, 
forgetfulness of ill done to him inhabited his soul.” He, 
the super-sensitive, would not accept morphia or any 
such alleviation of pain—he wanted to expiate, to suffer 
with Christ. Almost to the last moment the man who 
had been a mass of self-centredness thought of and for the 
friends of his new way of life and even wrote to them ; to 
one he wrote in his old individual turn of phrase : “I have 
difficulty in being recollected ; my prayers are like the 
dying smoke of a thurifer forgotten before an altar; but 
(Our Lady) puts up with them and she helps me to bear 
my Cross ; the body suffers to howling point, but the soul 
overflows with a quiet joy like a white light.” To the 
same friend, Alphonse Retté, who had seen him on the 
day before his death, Huysmans had just been able to 
breathe, “‘ ‘I am going to God, dear friend, and I pray 
for you.’ . . . He died without a murmur, without a 
regret . . . so calm that at first no one saw that he had 


gone.” 
Mrs. Georce NorMAN. 








THE PAPAL NAVY AND ITS ENGLISH SHIPS 
1755-1870 


Rendons ici justice au Sage Pontife, qui occupe aujourd’hui le 
Siége de Rome; il vient de donner un exemple remarquable et 
bien digne de loudge. Ce Prince apprenant qu’il se trouvoit & 
Civita-V ecchia plusieurs Vaisseaux Hollandois, que la crainte des 
Corsaires Algériens empéchoit de mettre en mer, ordonna aux 
Frégates de l’Eglise d’escorter ces Vaisseaux, et son Nonce a 
Bruxelles recut ordre de declarer au Ministre des Etats-Géneraux, 
que S.S. se saisoit un Loi de protéger le Commerce et de rendre 
les devoirs de l’humanité, sans s’arréter a la difference de Religion. 
Vattel, Les Droit des Gens, London, 1758, p. 266. 


N the mid-eighteenth century the navy of the Papal 

States, a force which could trace its history back to 
the eighth century, was still a navy of galleys. Its 
history has been told by Fr. Alberto Guglielmotti, O.P., 
in the nine volumes of his Storia della Marina Pontificia ; 
it is a story of warfare with the Turks and Barbary 
pirates, with the part played at Lepanto by the Papal 
squadron under Marcantonio Colonna as its greatest 
battle-honour. But by 1750 the galley, which had 
changed little for centuries, was becoming obsolete. The 
Barbary corsairs had for some years been abandoning 
oars and adopting sails, and among them the pink and 
the xebec had replaced the galley. The Lorraine dynasty 
in Tuscany had opened Livorno to foreign trade, so that 
the Tuscan ports and the little islands of the archipelago 
had become the haunt of numerous corsairs. Under 
cover of trading to Livorno the pirates lurked along the 
Italian coasts and preyed upon the coastwise shipping, 
and upon vessels coming from the Levant toGenoa. The 
Lorrainers had abolished the galleys of the religious 
order of San Stefano, which had done so much in the 
past to protect the Italian coasts, and disarmed the 
Grand-Ducal frigates Rondinella and Etruria. Along 
the whole coastline from Genoa to Sicily there were 
only a few galleys belonging to Genoa, the Pope and the 
King of Naples. ‘These galleys usually went into port 
during the winter, leaving the Barbary pirates to do as 
they pleased. Lacking State protection during the 
62 
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winter, merchants of various ports had fitted out priva- 
teers for the protection of their shipping. In 1736-37 
the shipowners of Civitavecchia, the Papal port, fitted 
out a 12-gun lateen-rigged privateer, the Assunta. The 
next winter Genoa fitted out a similar ship, and a year 
later in the winter of 1738-39 the Apostolic Camera 
equipped a 1I2-gun privateer, the S. Pretro, which was 
specially built at Civitavecchia. From 1738 to 1754 this 
vessel cruised off the Roman coast from October to the 
end of March each year. In 1749 she was joined by 
another vessel, the S. Paolo.* 

Benedict XIV in his efforts to improve the commercial 
prosperity of the Papal States appreciated the impor- 
tance of sea-power, and the advantages to the Roman 
States of a safe sea-board. He had had unpleasant proof 
of the openness to attack of the Papal States when the 
British Government had forced him to request the 
Young Chevalier to leave Avignon, by threatening to 
bombard Civitavecchia. He himself took a keen interest 
in his Navy. In April, 1747, he visited the dockyard at 
Civitavecchia and assisted at the launch of a new galley, 
the S. Benedetto, which he blessed. About the same time 
a number of Genoese merchants formed a company, the 
Compagnia dit Nostra Signora del Soccorso, to fit out a 
20-gun privateer to cruise in the Gulf in the winter 
when the galleys of the Genoese Republic were laid up. 
It seems to have been the success of this venture which 
helped the Papal Government’s decision to abandon the 
use of galleys, and to use frigates to patrol the Roman 
coasts against the pirates. A square-rigged frigate with 
twenty to thirty guns in broadsides, and able to stay 
at sea in all weathers, was far more suitable to deal with 
the corsairs than a galley with only a few guns at bow 
and stern, and unable to stay at sea for long periods or 
in bad weather. 

So in 1754 the Apostolic Camera, through the English 
consul at Rome, Mr. George Jackson, negotiated for the 
purchase of two English ships for the Papal navy. 


* Except where otherwise stated, the authority for facts in this article up 
to 1800 is Guglielmotti’s last volume Git Ultimi Fatti della Squadra 
Romana. Rome, 1884. 
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Jackson bought two 30-gun frigates for {4700 each. 
One, the Lowestoft, had just left the shipbuilders’ hands 
in London, the other when she was bought was still 
unfinished. In April, 1755, the two ships arrived at 
Civitavecchia. They were renamed S. Pietro and 
S. Paolo, and the command of them was given to two 
French Knights of Malta, the Chevalier Pierre Blacas 
de Caros, a Provencal, and the Chevalier Bernard 
Polastron de la Hiliére, a Gascon. The two frigates 
soon proved useful. Only a month after their arrival, 
when they were cruising in the Tuscan archipelago, they 
put to flight some Algerine pinks and xebecs, and rescued 
a convoy of Dutch and Genoese ships, including the 
Genoese privateer the Sta. Marta del Soccorso, which had 
herself been captured. In October 1755 the S. Paolo 
while escorting a Dutch convoy from the Levant over- 
hauled and captured, after a brisk action, an Algerine 
pink of 24 guns and 147 men. It seems to have been 
this affair which inspired Vattel’s praise of Benedict XIV 
quoted at the head of this article. 

Besides keeping the seaway from Genoa to the Levant 
safe for Christian shipping, the Papal frigates had other 
duties to perform. After the Conclave which elected 
Clement XIII several dignitaries returned from the 
Roman States in Papal ships, and one of the frigates took 
two Cardinals from Civitavecchia to Marseilles. In 1760 
the Corsican rebels against the Genoese asked the Pope 
to send a Visitor to put in order ecclesiastical affairs on 
the island. The Genoese objected to any Papal recog- 
nition of the rebels and sent ships to stop the Visitor. 
Horace Mann writing from Florence on 3 May, 1760, 
reported that* “. . . the Genoese vessels were cast 
away and very few of the crew saved. The Pope declared 
it was a Divine Chastisement and immediately ordered 
his Vicar to depart, under the protection of ‘St. Peter’ 
and ‘St. Paul’ with twenty guns each, to defend him 
against the three Gallies which the Genoese had sent to 
supply the place of their barks ; but whether the sanctity 
of the Commission, or the disposition in the force of two 


* Doran’s Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence, London, 1876, 
p. 50. 
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Frigates to three Gallies, prevailed most, the Faithful 
must decide’. 

Several years of continuous service proved the use- 
fulness of the frigates, and when in 1761 it was found 
that the §. Pietro and §. Paolo were getting rather old, 
it was decided to build two slightly larger craft in the 
Papal dockyard at Civitavecchia. The S$. Pietro was 
broken up and the S. Paolo made into a hulk; early in 
1762 two new ships were launched to replace them, the 
S. Carlo and the S. Clemente, carrying thirty-two guns 
apiece. I have by me a medal struck to commemorate 
the visit of Clement XIII to these ships on 27 April, 1762. 
It shows the Pope surrounded by his retinue blessing 
one of the frigates, which is moored alongside a quay. 
Her stern is richly ornamented and flies the Papal flag. 
One can see the guns on her port-hand side. In the 
background is one of the Papal galleys. 

The §. Carlo and S. Clemente continued the winter 
and summer cruises of the §. Pietro and S§. Paolo with 
good effect. Trade was attracted to Civitavecchia, and 
the sea off the Roman coast was kept clear of pirates. 
It was a bold corsair who would attack a convoy escorted 
by the Papal frigates. In April 1774 when the S. Clemente 
was lying at Civitavecchia the town was visited by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, the younger brother 
of George III, who was making the Grand Tour incognito 
as the Earl of Dublin. Prince Aldobrani took him from 
Rome to visit the Papal dockyard at Civitavecchia, and 
the Duke was so loud in praising what he saw of the 
Pontifical navy that the Pope offered him a passage to 
Toulon, where an English ship awaited him, in the 
S. Clemente. He went aboard her and sailed from 
Civitavecchia on the morning of 14 April. Horace 
Mann at the Tuscan Court breathed Protestant disap- 
proval of the voyage. 

“The Royal Traveller set out from Rome last week 
[he wrote on 23 April, 1774]...I1 should doubt 
whether his prudence in a political light will be approved 
of, in accepting one of the Pope’s frigates to carry him 
to Toulon. The Pope seems happy in having had this 
opportunity to be employed, and has done everything 
Vol. 203 E 
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nobly ; the vessel was crammed with all sorts of pro- 
visions. New Liveries were made for the Bargemen.” 

The S. Clemente made a short stay at Genoa and at 
length arrived at Toulon flying the Royal Standard of 
England at her mainmast. She saluted the English 
vessel waiting for the Duke, and the English ship replied. 
Before leaving the §. Clemente the Duke presented a gold 
snuff-box to the Chevalier de Polastron, her commander, 
a fine sword to each of the officers, and a large purse of 
sequins to be divided amongst the crew. The Duke of 
Cumberland must surely have been the only member 
of the Royal Family to have travelled in a Papal war- 
ship; the incident makes pleasant reading for the 
eighteenth century, and in spite of Mann’s alarm no one 
in England seems to have objected to the Royal Traveller’s 
trip in a Papal frigate. In the summer of 1777, when 
the §. Carlo was having her annual overhaul, she was 
found to be badly strained and was condemned as unfit 
for the Service. The Papal Treasury refused to allow 
the building of a new frigate on account of the cost, and 
it was decided to discontinue their use altogether. Two 
smaller corvettes similar to the privateers built in 1738 
and 1749 were built, and when they were launched the 
S. Clemente was sold to a merchant of Civitavecchia 
(1779), and the §. Carlo to a merchant of Livorno 
(1782). From the sale of the two frigates to the seizure 
of the Papal ships by Buonaparte in 1798 for the Egyptian 
campaign, there is little to interest the English reader. 
In 1793 the Pontifical fleet consisted of the two 20-gun 
corvettes §. Pio and S§. Giovanni, built in 1779; the 
galleys Capitana, Padrona, §. Pietro, §. Andrea, and 
S. Petronio; the cutters S. Francesco, S. Luigi, 
S. Ferdinando and Sta. Fermina ; besides eight gun-boats 
and a bomb-ketch. In 1796, after seventeen years of 
service, the use of the two corvettes was discontinued 
and they were replaced by two mezzegalere, the Sta. Lucia 
and Sta. Ferma. 

The little fleet was not to remain under the Papal 
flag for much longer, for the Revolution in France was 
imposing itself upon Europe, and its thunderclouds 
were beginning to darken the untroubled skies of 
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eighteenth-century Rome. Seafarers off the Roman 
coast were already suffering from the attentions of 
Revolutionary corsairs, and the last service of the 
S. Giovanni had been to engage a corsair flying the 
French Republican flag in February 1796. By June, 
Buonaparte had actually seized Papal territory and the 
process of robbery began which culminated in Berthier’s 
occupation of Rome in February 1798. The Papal 
arsenal and the ships at Civitavecchia fell into French 
hands ; the town became one of the ports of embarkation 
for the Army of Egypt, the ships became part of the 
convoy which was to carry Desaix’s division. Among the 
ships which the French found was the hulk of the old 
S. Paolo built in London forty years before. The two 
corvettes were too deep-draughted to ascend the Nile, 
but the two mezzegalere were taken and renamed 
La Romaine and L’ Amoreuse, and together with the two 
best cutters and all the gunboats formed part of the 
flotilla of the Nile. La Romaine and L’Amoreuse gave 
good service in Egypt and were still there when 
Buonaparte returned to France. At Civitavecchia, after 
the fall of the Papal régime, affairs grew gradually worse. 
Massena and other French generals took what they 
wanted from the dockyard and arsenal, while the consuls 
of the Roman Republic acquiesced in the plunder. 
During the Bourbon reaction the ships which still 
remained were destroyed by a Neapolitan official. By 
1800 the Papal navy was a vanished fleet ; none of the 
ships which went to Egypt ever returned, those which 
were left at Civitavecchia had been broken up. The 
officers and crews were scattered, stores and equipment 
were gone, the tradition of a thousand years was broken. 

So matters remained until after the arrival of Pius VII 
at Rome. Although Consalvi’s reforms included a 
reorganization of the Pontifical army, nothing was done 
about the renewal of the navy until after the Concordat 
had been signed. Yet it was desirable that the Papacy 
should possess warships to give safe passage to shipping 
off the Roman coast, and early in 1802 Buonaparte 
presented the Pope with two brigs, perhaps as an amende 
for the vessels seized in 1798. The brigs were the Speedy, 
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12-guns, and the Colibri, 16-guns; by Buonaparte’s 
order they were renamed S. Pietro and §. Paolo, and upon 
the poop of each was inscribed in letters of gold, Donné 
par le premier consul Bonaparte au Pape Pie VII.* The 
Colibri was a new vessel mounting sixteen 4-pounders, 
launched at Nantes in May 1802. The Speedy, mounting 
twelve 6-pounders, was a far more interesting craft. She 
was originally H.M.S. Speedy, built at Dover in 1782. 
She was captured by the French in 1794, but retaken in 
the following year. In 1800 the Speedy became the 
first command of Thomas Lord Cochrane, and in this 
“burlesque of a man-of-war’”’ (as he called her), he gained 
great distinction. From June 1800 to July 1801 Cochrane 
took some fifty prizes, including the Spanish polacca- 
frigate El Gamo, 32-guns. On 3 July, 1801, the Speedy 
was sighted near Alicante by three French line-of-battle 
ships which had been attracted by the blaze of some 
merchant vessels that Cochrane had burnt the night 
before. In spite of his efforts to escape, the Speedy was 
overtaken after a three hours’ chase and Cochrane had 
to surrender. The French commander refused to 
accept the sword of “an officer who had struggled for so 
many hours against impossibility”’. 

Such were the vessels which Buonaparte presented 
to the Pope. They left Toulon for Civitavecchia on 
12 December, 1802, under the command of Lieutenant 
de Vaisseau Dornaldegny. On their arrival the brigs 
and their crews were received with every honour by the 
authorities. The Pope sent carriages to convey officers 
and men to Rome, and received the officers at the 
Quirinal. Before they were presented the procedure 
was carefully explained to them. “‘Pentends,” said a 
young Provencal, “‘c’est comme @ la guerre, toujours en 
avant et sans jamais tourner le dos, méme en se retirant.” 
It was arranged that the crews should see the Christmas 
festivities in Rome, and the Breton and Provencal sailors 
were given a place of honour near the High Altar in 


St. Peter’s.T 
In March 1804 the §. Pietro and S. Paolo were officially 


* V. Brun, Le port de Toulon, Vol. II, p. 381. 
¢ Chevalier Artaud, Histoire de Pie VII, Paris, 1837. Vol. I, p. 368. 
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entered in the Papal navy and began their coastguard 
duties. ‘They took a few Barbary corsairs cruising off 
the Roman coast, but they had little chance of doing very 
much, for in 1807 the S. Pietro was condemned because 
of her age, and the S. Paolo was sold to become a mer- 
chantman.* Pius VII’s refusal to close his ports to the 
enemies of France led to the French troops entering 
Rome in February 1808, and in 1809 the Roman States 
became part of the French Empire. Under French rule 
several warships were built at Civitavecchia, and one, 
the schooner L’Etincelle, was still unfinished on the 
stocks when the French left in 1814. After the Restora- 
tion there was little need for the Papacy to maintain a 
naval force. The fall of Algiers in 1816 removed the 
worst menace of the Barbary corsairs. Papal merchant- 
men had suffered severely from them in the past, and 
when Lord Exmouth had succeeded in his attack on 
Algiers he wrote to the Pope from on board H.MLS. 
Queen Charlotte. ‘The writer informed the Pope of his 
success and added that he was sending 173 prisoners, 
subjects of the Roman States. These, hoped Lord 
Exmouth, would be an acceptable present to His 
Holiness, and give him a title to the efficacy of his 
prayers.t| ‘There were still isolated cases of piracy: 
in the Jubilee year of 1825 three Civitavecchia ships were 
seized. ‘Their crews were returned owing to the efforts 
of Charles X of France, and were brought to Toulon 
in the French schooner La Torche, one of the ships 
built at Civitavecchia during the Empire. The sister 
ship of La Torche, the schooner L’Etincelle, which had 
been left unfinished by the French at Civitavecchia, and 
which had been completed for the Papal fleet as the 
§. Pietro, was rerigged as a brig at about this date. She 
seems to have been still afloat in the early forties. From 
her crew were chosen the men who sailed in an interesting 
cruise of the Papal fleet to Egypt in 1840-41. 

Mehemet Ali had offered to Gregory XVI certain 
oe of alabaster, and it was decided to send an expe- 


ition under the command of Captain Alessandro Cialdi, 


* Guglielmotti, p. 346. 
t Recollections of Rome, by Cardinal Wiseman. 1936. p. 43. 
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of the Papal navy, to bring them to Rome. Three ships 
were sent, the §. Pietro and S. Paolo, which Cialdi, 
describes* as tartanes of seventy tons each, and the 
mystico Fedelta. ‘The expedition originally intended 
to visit the Holy Land, but was prevented by the war 
in Syria. Cialdi sailed from Civitavecchia on 21 Sep- 
tember, 1840, touched at Malta and Crete, and on 
7 November arrived off Alexandria, where his ships 
were taken at first to be English fireships. ‘The two 
tartanes were left near Cairo, while the Fedelta ascended 
the Nile to Assuan, which was reached on 21 February, 
1841. After thirty alabaster monoliths had been taken 
on board on the left bank of the Nile near Rosetta, the 
expedition returned, sailing from Alexandria on 3 June. 
It arrived at Civitavecchia on 16 August, and at Rome 
on the 27th, where it was visited by the Pope. 
Gregory XVI seems to have taken an unusual interest 
in the Papal navy. Fernand Hayward, in his Le Dernier 
Siécle de la Rome Pontificale, mentions that during his 
progress through the Roman States in 1841, the Pope 
launched a vessel bearing his name at Ancona on 
16 September. 

While Cialdi was in Egypt, Cardinal Tosti, the Papal 
Minister of Finance, had been planning to improve the 
navigation of the Tiber. When Cialdi returned the 
Cardinal spoke to him about it, with the result that 
Cialdi was commissioned to visit England to buy some 
steam tugs for use on the river. Cialdi visited a number 
of British towns, and finally ordered three iron paddle- 
wheel tugs of 62 tons each from Messrs. Ditchburn & 
Mare’s shipyard at Blackwall, with 30 h.p. engines by 
Seaward and Capel of Millwall. ‘The three ships were 
named Archimede, Papin, and Blasco de Garay. They 
sailed from the Thames on 29 May, 1842, anchoring 
that night off Margate, and crossing the Channel to 
Fécamp the next day. It was planned to bring the 
three vessels to the Mediterranean by way of the French 
rivers and canals. Such a passage had never been made 
before and the French authorities gave every assistance 


* In Annales Maritimes et Coloniales ; partie non officielle. Paris, 1843. 
I, Pp. 524-545. 
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to the experiment. The flotilla ascended the Seine to 
Paris under steam, from Paris to St. Mament they were 
towed by horses. From St. Mament they were towed, 
sometimes by horses, sometimes by man-power, along 
the Canal du Loing et du Briare, the Canal Lateral and 
the Canal du Centre to Chalons, and thence down the 
Saéne to Lyons. ‘There the engines were restarted and 
the three ships went down the Rhone to the sea. After 
calling at Toulon, Genoa and Livorno the flotilla arrived 
at Civitavecchia on 16 August. They sailed on the 2Ist 
and arrived at Rome the next day amid terrific enthu- 
siasm. In spite of the windings of the river and the 
sandbanks, the steamers ascended to Rome in four hours 
—a distance which often required as many days. Their 
arrival was the occasion of a popular feast, at which the 
principal functionaries of the State and a number of 
distinguished foreigners assisted.* On the 25th the Pope 
himself went on board the Archimede. The pontificate 
of Gregory XVI is so frequently represented as one of 
blind opposition to any kind of progress, that it is worth 
recalling the personal interest taken both by the Pope 
and by Cardinal Tosti in the establishment of steam 
navigation upon the Tiber. I have been unable to trace 
the later history of the three steamers, but I suspect 
that they are identical with the small Papal steamboats 
Roma, §. Giovanni and S. Giuseppt which were in the 
Papal navy in the ’fifties and whose origins | cannot 
discover. 

After the festivities at Rome the steamers returned 
to Civitavecchia. In September the Pope visited the 
port and, escorted by his new tugboats, made a short 
trip in the 12-gun brig S. Pietro e S. Paolo. The following 
account, extracted from the Semaphore de Marseilles of 
28 September, 1842, appeared in the J/lustrated London 
News of 8 October, 1842: 


- . - some particulars of the visit of the Pope on board the 
French Levant steamer Dante at Civita Vecchia, on the 19th ult. 
This vessel had just entered the harbour when his Holiness was 
sailing out in the brig-of-war of 12 guns, the St. Peter and St. Paul, 


* Mechanics’ Magazine, 17 September, 1842. 
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escorted by the three small steamers lately constructed for his 
service in England. The Papal flag was immediately hoisted on 
board the French steamer, and a salute of 21 guns was fired. Two 
hours afterwards the Sovereign Pontiff, accompanied by a numerous 
suite, composed of Cardinals, prelates and superior officers, 
repaired on board the Dante. ‘The Pope after visiting the vessel 
conversed a long time with the officers and the French Consul. 
. « - A collation was next offered to the Holy Father, and his 
health drunk; after which everybody on board was admitted to 
kiss his slipper, and another salute of 21 rounds announced his 
departure. 


Whether this brig was the vessel launched at Ancona 
the year before, or whether the St. Peter and St. Paul 
is the same as the S. Pietro ex L’Etincelle of 1815 I do 
not know. She was certainly the only warship possessed 
by the Papacy at that time. She must have been the 
same brig that a young officer of H.M.S. Indus noted at 
Naples a year later. 


Naples (July), 1843. A Brig mounting 14 guns, belonging to 
His Holiness the Pope, is lying here, and this is the first time 
I have met one. . . . The whole outward appearance of this 
vessel of war evidently showed His Holiness was not possessed of a 
creditable set of Naval Officers. Her ropes were all slack, and the 
Fore Jacks were overhauled to enable the shirt and trousers, 
which were drying on them, to be the more easily got at, which 
was an odd contrast to the gorgeously dressed sentinel, a regular 
built soldier of 6 feet, who was parading between these clothes. 
The Quarter Deck was full of officers, principally sitting upon the 


Boom, all in new uniforms. Probably put on for our edification.* 


In the war of 1848 the only unit of the Papal fleet 
to see active service was the paddle-tug Roma, which 
I am sure must be one of the 1842 steamers renamed. 
At the opening of the war she was engaged under Cialdi 
in carrying arms and ammunition from Civitavecchia 
to Ancona for the Papal army under Durando, which 
was assembling at Bologna. In April the Roma helped 
to transport the Papal troops across the Po. Even after 
the publication of the Allocution of 29 April she con- 
tinued to serve the Italian cause. She co-operated with 
the Sardinian and Neapolitan squadrons in the defence 
* Sea Saga by L. King-Hall, London, 1935, p. 145. 
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of the Venetian lagoons, and took part in the attempted 
attack on the Caorle and Sta. Margherita forts. On 
19 June the Roma took General della Marmora to the 
Italian fleet blockading Trieste, and then returned to 
Venice and later to Ancona.* 

In January 1849 the Provisional Pontifical Govern- 
ment reorganized the fleet, and a decree was issued 
making it a single corps, under the Ministry of Arms, 
with its headquarters at Civitavecchia, and with Cialdi 
in command. It is very doubtful if this decree can have 
had any practical effect. Admiral Key, who was in 
command of H.M.S. Bulldog at Civitavecchia at this 
time, makes no mention of any Papal ships in his Memoirs. 
During the early ‘fifties, had the Papal authorities 
wished, a small but efficient force capable of preventing 
insurgent landings on the Roman coast could have been 
built up. Little attention seems to have been paid to it, 
however, and in 1856 the fleet was placed under the 
Ministry of Finance, and it was declared by decree that 
there was no fleet for purposes of war, but merely for 
political surveillance and for matters of customs and 
health. ‘The fleet was divided into two sections—the 
Adriatic, directed from Ancona, and the Mediterranean, 
directed from Civitavecchia, with headquarters at Rome. 
Each section consisted of 257 men in charge of a captain.f 

In the summer of 1858 two small steamers, S. Pietro 
and §. Paolo, were built in England and went out to 
Civitavecchia under Cialdi’s command. They were 
followed in 1859 by a larger vessel, the screw-corvette 
Immacolata Concezione, built by the Thames Iron Works 
at Blackwall. The Jmmacolata Conceztone was a beau- 
tiful vessel of 627 tons burden, ship-rigged with 160 h.p. 
engines. She was armed with eight 18-pounder brass 
guns, and was intended to protect the fisheries of the 
Roman States, and to act as a Papal yacht. She was 
launched in May 1859, and on 10 August was visited by 
Cardinal Wiseman before sailing for the Papal States. 


* Dizionario del Risorgimento Italiano, articles on the Roma, Cialdi and 
Durando. 


t La Campagna delle Marche e dell’ Umbria, by Col. A. Vigevano, Rome, 
1923, p. 125. 
t The Tablet, 7 May and 13 August, 1859. 
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When Cavour invaded the Roman States about a year 
after the [mmacolata Conceztone left London, the Papal 
fleet consisted of the following craft: the Immacolata 
Conceztone, flagship ; armed steamers, S. Pietro, §. Paolo, 
S. Giuseppe and S. Giovanni ; the scorridore,* S. Clemen- 
tina, S. Palazzi, S. Teresa, S. Antonio, S. Francesca, 
S. Gutovannit Battista, S. Barbara, S. Stanislao and 
S. Michele. ‘There were also a gunboat and some smaller 
sailing vessels. Although the success of Garibaldi in 
Sicily should have roused the Papal authorities to realize 
the importance of a naval force, none of these ships seem, 
to have been suitable for warlike purposes. Lamoriciére 
apparently thought of improving the Pontifical Marine, 
but at the time of the Piedmontese invasion only the 
S. Paolo was fit for active service. Both she and the 
S. Pietro were stationed at Ancona, and on the evening 
of 15 September, 1860, the Comte de Quatrebarbes, 
Governor of Ancona, sent the S§. Paolo to cruise to the 
southward, to try and get news of Lamoriciére’s army, 
which was known to be hastening across the Appenines 
to reach Ancona before the Piedmontese could cut them 
off. Lamoriciére hoped to find at Porto Recanati some 
vessels from Ancona to which he could entrust the 
treasure chests of the Papal army. When he arrived 
there from Macerata on the evening of the 16th, the 
vessels which he had hoped for were not there, and he 
was about to send the money in some large fishing boats, 
when the §. Paolo was sighted in the offing. In the 
gathering darkness and in a rising sea, the treasure was 
put on board, and the S. Paolo reached Ancona with 
it the next morning. 

During the siege of Ancona, though the floating 
batteries played a gallant part in the Papal resistance, 
the defenders had no ships to use against the big Italian 
men-of-war which bombarded the town from the sea. 
After the surrender of the city, both the S$. Paolo and 
S. Pietro fell into the hands of the Piedmontese and later 
passed into the Italian navy. Shortly before the war 


* These were probably small sailing vessels. Admiral Mundy noticed 
“‘one Papal schooner’’ among the various ships of war off Naples in 
August 1860. H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo and Naples, London, 1863, 
p. 216. 
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had begun Pius IX paid an official visit to Civitavecchia, 
where the [mmacolata Concezione had greeted him with 
a sovereign’s salute.* Besides such ceremonial duties 
Cialdi employed her for scientific researcht and in 
coastguard duties. The two steamers captured at Ancona 
were replaced by another built in England, the S. Pzetro, 
110 tons, armed with two guns. In the uneasy months 
before Mentana both she and the Concezione were 
watching the Roman coast for landings of Gari- 
baldini.T 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1870 gives a list of the 
Papal fleet in the last year of its existence. Besides the 
Immacolata Concezione, the flagship, there were three 
steamers—the S$. Pietro, recently built, the S. Giuseppe 
(perhaps one of the 1842 steamers?), and the Blasco 
(presumably the same as the Blasco de Garay of 1842 and 
perhaps the same as the Roma). ‘There were two mortars 
and seven sailing guardacostas. In September, 1870, the 
naval strength at Civitavecchia consisted of seven officers 
and 150 men under the command of Captain Cialdi, of 
whom 63 were aboard the Immacolata Concezione. 
Colonel Vigevano, the historian of the Papal army, 
mentions that the crew of the flagship were together 
with the Papal Zouaves the most anxious to put up a 
defence of the town against the Italians.§ However, 
Colonel Serra, the commander of the garrison, accepted 
General Bixio’s summons to surrender, and the Italian 
troops took possession of Civitavecchia without a shot 
being fired. Article eight of the Articles of Capitulation 
stated that the material and personnel of the fleet should 
pass into the Italian navy with the exception of the 
Immacolata Concezione, which together with her crew 
was to remain at the disposal of the Pope. There was 
still a possibility that Pius IX might decide to leave 
Rome ; he had been offered asylum in France or Malta. 
The French warship Orenogue and H.M.S. Defence were 
both at Civitavecchia, and the Jmmacolata Concezione 

* R. de Cesare, The Last Days of Papal Rome, London, 1909, p. 132. 

t A. Cialdi, Sul Moto Ondoso del Mare, Rome, 1866, p. 258. 

{ Contemporary Annals of Rome by the Rome Correspondent of the 


Westminster Gazette. London, 1870, p. 56. 
§ Vigevano, La Fine dell’ Esercito Pontificio. Rome, 1920, p. 337. 
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had steam up ready to leave.* She remained in the 
harbour for some years, presumably to transport the 
Pope should he have decided to quit Rome. In 1877 or 
1878 Pius IX presented his old flagship to the Dominican 
Order. A Father Baudrand, of the Dominican House at 
Arcachon in France, had founded there a school, L’ Ecole 
St. Elme, for the training of boys who wished to go to 
sea. He had a small vessel, the St. Elme, in which short 
cruises were made. About 1877-78 Father Baudrand 
was in Rome with some of his pupils, and the Pope, 
hearing of his school, offered him the Immacolata 
Concezione as a training ship. ‘The corvette was still 
armed with the eight brass guns and with a mortar; 
when she arrived at Arcachon the French Government 
took the guns, but the mortar is still to be seen in the 
courtyard of the school. The Concezione remained the 
property of the school for several years, making short 
cruises in the Bassin.t In 1883 she was sold to an English 
owner and registered at Glasgow as the Gitana. She 
changed owners many times until in 1896 she was sold 
to owners in Algiers and renamed Loire. On 14 January, 
1905, she caught fire off the Algerian coast while carrying 
a cargo of cork. She was towed into Philippeville, a 
blazing wreck, and in the following November, when her 
burnt-out hull was being towed to France, she broke 
adrift from the tug and went ashore on the Corsican 
coast. Such was the fate of the last Papal flagship. 

It is impossible not to feel that with the passing of 
the Barbary pirates there disappeared the raison @étre 
of the Papal fleet. In the eighteenth century it was not 
only protecting the Roman coasts, but helping to give 
safe passage to the shipping of Catholic and Protestant 
States. It was an admirable police force in the Medi- 
terranean. In the nineteenth century it is little more 
than a coastguard detachment. ‘The 12-gun brig of the 
*forties and the Immacolata Concezione were the only 
craft of any size. The little paddle boats of 1870 are a 
sorry shadow of the 30-gun frigates and the corvettes 


* Vigevano, p. 346. 
+t For these facts I have to thank Father R. D. Potter, O.P. 
{ Lloyd’s List, January and November 1905. 
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of a century before. In the last decades of the temporal 
power the Papal army attracted volunteers from France, 
the Low Countries, Ireland, and even Canada. No one 
seems to have been interested in the little navy. Yet it 
was the oldest of all the European fleets and one with a 
fine history. ‘The story of its latter days is not the most 
inspiring part of that history, but because so many of its 
ships were built in England from 1755 onwards it is the 
part most likely to interest English people. 


Micuaet Bovovuet. 








USURY AND THE THEOLOGIANS 


i= Catholics agree today in proclaiming the 
crying need for a reformation of the social order on 
the basic principles of justice and charity. Immense 
power and despotic economic domination are concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men, chiefly because of their 
hold and control of money, exercised in defiance of the 
dictates of conscience, rendering the whole economic 
régime hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure. 
In 1891 Pope Leo XIII again called attention to that 
rapacious usury which, although more than once con- 
demned by the Church, is an injustice still practised by 
covetous and grasping men; and there have not been 
wanting Catholic economists who have aimed at exposing 
the moral evil of many of the modern financial contracts 
and manipulations. Within recent months Mr. J. L. 
Benvenisti, a well-known and vigorous Catholic writer 
on economic matters, has produced in this country a 
book which, he declares “was primarily written to try 
and investigate the problem of usury in the light of 
Christian Truth”.* His book is a fine piece of vigorous 
writing, seasoned with a sharp spice of saeva indignatio. 
It is so good, especially on the question of irresponsible 
ownership, that it should be widely read; but on this 
question of usury, of which, in the sub-title, he claims 
the work is an analysis, I found Mr. Benvenisti a trifle 
disappointing. It is difficult to analyse a thing without 
first defining it exactly, and this is especially true in those 
matters which concern morality and sin; so that one 
is a little nonplussed when the author begins by saying 
that “the term usury may lead to a maze of conflicting 
definitions”. If the subject is thus confused, surely 
exact definition is all the more necessary. Mr. Benvenisti 
does in fact go on to give an equivalent definition—“the 
unjust rent, the rent that is exacted for use of a produc- 
tive instrument when that instrument will do no more 
than provide subsistence”. ‘This, I hope to show, is far 
from being either a satisfactory or even a just definition 
of usury in the theological or canonical sense ; but that 
* The Iniquitous Contract. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 5s. 
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Mr. Benvenisti’s thought is clearer than at first appears 
is evident from an article which he wrote in the Dustin 
Review for June 1936 (pp. 63-74), entitled “Catholics 
and Usury’, wherein he very properly defines usury as 
“the taking of _ on the loan and by reason of the 
loan of a fungible thing”; and in a note he defines a 
fungible thing as “fone which cannot fulfil its intended 
purpose without perishing or being consumed or 
dissipated, e.g. a loaf of bread or a sum of money”. The 
essence of the sin of usury he sees in “the fixed and 
absolute right of increase on the part of the lender of 
money” in virtue of which the money-lender is able 
seriously to diminish the substance of his neighbour and 
eventually to destroy the well-being of society. The 
ground of this is that money is of its nature sterile and 
cannot lawfully be expected to breed. In his book 
Mr. Benvenisti very clearly explains, from a slightly 
different angle, the ideas underlying the decisions of 
Mediaeval Christendom with regard to profits on invest- 
ments. You may take profit from a business only if you 
are a genuine principal or owner, that is if you share the 
risk of loss as well as the hope of profit; and you may 
have a claim to compensation, purely extrinsic to the 
loan, through the loss you may have sustained in advancing 
the money. 

On the other hand, Mr. Benvenisti seems to suggest 
that at the present day the clergy (p. 23) and the Christian 
moralists (p. 27) have to some extent at least failed in 
their duty of proclaiming justice in this matter and 
one senses an undercurrent of impatience with the modern 
theologians and their handling of this matter of devour- 
ing usury—the usura vorax, or the usurarum vorago of 
the mediaeval Decretals. It may perhaps help to clarify 
the position if the opinions of the canonists and theo- 
logians are examined a little more closely against their 
historical background. It is in fact from the historical 
point of view that the Church’s attitude towards usury 
is most interesting and raises a number of questions ; 
and it is from this point of view that Mr. Benvenisti’s 
treatment of the subject is, perhaps, the least successful. 
He is obviously at sea over the much-debated Contractus 
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Germanicus, for to dismiss the whole thing as a piece 
of trickery with the remark that “the English language 
has an admirable word describing this transaction. It 
was a wangle and the Jesuits rightly condemned it” is to 
know nothing of the famous five per cent controversy 
which raged in Germany and Austria in the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Benvenisti seems to have confused the 
contractus trinus or triple contract and the contractus 
Germanicus. ‘The former may possibly have been known 
to the Greeks in the eleventh century, but it came into 
prominence through the writings of Johann Eck in the 
early years of the sixteenth. It was considered as the 
fusing together of three separate contracts: partner- 
ship, insurance of capital, and insurance of a fixed interest. 
Each contract was allowable if made with a different 
erson. Was it a “‘wangle” to make the three together 
with the same person? There were many who thought not. 
The German contract, on the other hand, was, as its name 
suggests, peculiar to a part of Germany, and was somewhat 
akin to the sale of a redeemable rent-charge or annuity.* 
It is true that the Church has never given a precise 
official definition of usury, but its nature can be deter- 
mined quite clearly from the canonists and theologians, 
especially if attention is paid to the Roman Civil Law 
definitions against the background of which the canonist 
conception developed. The first thing to be clear about 
is the particular form of contract in connexion with 
which, and only in connexion with which, usury may 
exist. This is the contract known to the theologians as 
mutuum. In the Institutes of Justinian this contract is 
thus defined: “The giving of mutuum occurs in those 
things which are made up by weight, number or measure, 


* Father James Brodrick, S.J.,in The Economsc Morals of the Jesuits, a 
scintillating exposure of Dr. H. M. Robertson’s ignorance, has given an 
excellent short account of the controversy. See also an article by the 
present Cardinal Van Roey (‘‘Le Contractus Germanicus ou controverses 
sur le 5% au XVIEe siécle en Allemagne’’) in La Revue d’histoive Ecclésias- 
tigue, October 1902. The reader of Latin will find fuller accounts in Zech, 
Rigor Moderaius Doctrinae Pontificiae circa Usuras (in Migne, Theologiae 
Cursus Completus. Vol. XVI); or perhaps more officially in the work of 
Pope Benedict XIV entitled De Synodo Dioecesana (Lib. X. cap VI). 
The Pope while pointing out that the triple contract may easily be 
dangerous, expressly states that the Holy See has not condemned it: 
“neque Apostolica Sedes priori opinioni . . . ullam hactenus censuram 
inussit”’. 
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such as wine, oil, grain, money coined in brass, silver or 
gold, and which we give, in weighing out, counting or 
measuring, in such a way that they become the property 
of the receiver.”* ‘The text goes on to suggest that the 
name arises from the fact that “ex meo tuum fiat’, but 
the commentators agree that it is more probably a 
derivation from the word muto. I shall use the word 
in its original form in preference to the English “loan” 
which is more vague. Some explanation of the definition 
may prevent confusion. Goods which are made up by 
weight, measure, or number have a twofold property. 
In the first place their use cannot be separated from 
their consumption. In being used they are also used up, 
they are consumptibles, or, as the theologians more 
precisely say, primo usu consumptibiles. You cannot put 
wine to its proper use without drinking it up, nor oil 
without burning it up. The second property of these 
goods is that they may be replaced by other goods of the 
same kind. If you lend a pound of flour, justice is 
completely satisfied if you receive in return another 
pound of flour of the same quality, and the one pound 
fully takes the place of the other, or, as the theologians 
put it, “‘una, intra tdem genus vice alterius fungi potest”. 
It is this property of being able to function for another 
which has given to these goods the name of fungibles. 
There are theologians and economists who look upon the 
two terms “‘consumptible” and “fungible” as synony- 
mous,t but this is scarcely correct, since the two notions 
are quite distinct. In fact it is the former notion which 
is essential for the contract of mutuum. However, the 
term fungible is commonly taken to mean a thing which 
is consumed or used up completely in its first use, and 
this is apparently the sense in which the word is used in 
canon law (Canon 1543).] 


* Mutui datio in iis rebus consistit quae pondere, numero, mensurave 
constant, veluti vino, oleo, frumento, pecunia numerata, aere, argento, 
auro, quas res aut numerando, aut metiendo, aut appendendo in hoc 
damus ut accipientium fiant. Inst. 1.3., tit. 15 

t E.g. Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., in The Ethics “of Interest (Catholic Social 
Guild), p. 2. See also The Month, April, 1932, p. 347. 

t Professor Ashley, usually so exact a scholar, is badly mistaken over 
these terms. See his Economic History, Vol. I, Pt. 1, p. 152; Pt. II, p. 359. 
St. Thomas (IIa. Ilae. q. 78) speaks of goods whose use is their consumption 
but I do not think he uses either ‘‘fungible’’ or ‘‘consumptible’’. 
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The contract of mutuum, then, can deal only with 
fungible goods. It is a gratuitous contract to which is 
added the condition that goods of the same kind shall be 
returned. Ownership, the right to do what one wishes 
with the goods, is transferred unconditionally. Already 
the Roman commentators on the Institutes saw what 
St. Thomas and later theologians saw, that for a contract 
of mutuum to exist the goods must be fungible and 
consumptible. ‘This is the reason, declares Vinnius, why 
from the very beginning of the contract the goods become 
the property of the receiver, “guia usus ejus sine con- 
sumptione nullus est’; and this idea of the complete 
transfer of ownership underlies all the definitions of the 
theologians both ancient and modern. Thus, for 
example, the Sulpician J. Carriere who wrote in the 
middle of last century defines mutuum as “‘a contract in 
which a thing consumptible in first use, or fungible, is 
transferred to another to be used up in consumption, 
passing into the ownership of the receiver with the 
obligation of restoring a similar thing in quantity and 
quality after some space of time’’.* Introducing the 
definition the author, following St. Thomas, notes that 
a consumptible thing may conceivably be given to 
another person for all sorts of purposes, to be looked 
after, or as security, or to be placed in an exhibition, but 
only when it is given for its own use is there a contract 
of mutuum. But its own use consists in being used up. 
Therefore necessarily it passes into the ownership 
(dominium) of the person receiving it; for ownership 
means the right to use up and consume. Consequently 
this contract of mutuum differs from the loan of an 
object which is not used up in its first use—for instance, 
a spade or a machine. The using up of the object need 
not be its physical destruction. It is sufficient that it be 
totally lost to the user, as money that is spent or goods 
that are sold. Dr. O’Brien, in An Essay on Mediaeval 
Economic Teaching, maintains that the contract is simply 
the sale of a fungible demanding just price. ‘This 1s 
scarcely true, for the contract of mutuum is strictly 
Sut generis. 

* De Contractibus, Vol. III, p. 142. 
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It has always been the teaching of the Church that 
the sin of usury consists in the abuse of this contract of 
mutuum in such a way that something more than the 
object originally transferred is demanded in return, not 
from any extrinsic reason, but from the very nature 
of the contract. 

Already at the beginning of the twelfth century the 
great canonist, Gratian, had noted, in a gloss on a canon 
of the Council of Agde, that when more is demanded 
than is owed there is usury, and he repeats “guidquid 
ultra sortem exigitur, usura est’”.* St. Thomas puts the 
argument very much more clearly in the Summa when he 
points out that selling a consumptible thing and then 
selling its use is in fact charging twice for the same 
thing, for the use and ownership are one. “For analogous 
reasons, a Man commits injustice who lends wine or 
wheat, expecting to recelve two compensations, one as 
the restitution of an equivalent thing, the other as the 
price for the use, which is called usury.” And this is, 
secundum se, unjust. Later theologians and canonists 
followed St. ‘Thomas, and they all insist on the fact that 
usury can only exist where there is a contract of mutuum : 
and their teaching finds clear confirmation in the official 
declaration of Pope Benedict XIV. In the first of the 
five famous points of the Encyclical, Vix Pervenit, 
published in November 1745, he declares that the sin 
of usury is founded and centred in this contract of 
mutuum, which of its nature demands that the return 
only of what has been received shall be made. Whatever 
is taken above and beyond is unlawful and usurious. 
And this, with minor differences of wording, is the notion 
of usury to be found in the theologians. Profit proventens 
éx mutuo or perceptum Vt mutut 1s usury. 

It is worth noting that this definition of usury as a 
charge made on a contract of mutuum, vi 1psius mutut, 
excludes two ideas which have been given a certain 
currency by economists since the Reformation. 
Mr. Benvenisti seems to some extent to agree with both. 
In the first place the question of the productivity or 


* Decretum, P. II, causa XIV, q. iii, c. iv. ‘‘Sors”’ is the principal, or 
sum lent. 
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non-productivity of the loan has nothing to do with the 
argument. It was Calvin, I think, who first suggested 
that this aspect of the question should be taken into 
consideration ; and in the eighteenth century the matter 
was again under discussion in the Netherlands, the 
Jansenist Broedersen holding an opinion similar to 
Calvin’s. This seems to have been the opinion explicitly 
condemned by Pope Benedict XIV in the second point 
of his Encyclical, in which he declares that neither the 
moderate amount of the interest, nor the fact that the 
borrower is rich, nor the fact that he will employ the 
money to make a profit can excuse from the sin of usury. 
It is precisely this question of the productivity of the 
loan which seems to lead Mr. Benvenisti astray. Thus he 
speaks of the unjust charge made for the use of “a pro- 
ductive instrument when that instrument will do no 
more than provide subsistence”. But if in fact the 
instrument is productive there can be no contract of 
mutuum, and consequently no usury, at least as the 
theologians understand it. Again, in the article referred 
to, he says (p. 69): “If every man who got a hundred 
pounds into his possession could be absolutely certain of 
employing it productively and without risk in enterprise, 
and of being able to realize it when payment fell due, a 
large part of the case against usury would disappear. 
To charge interest in such cases is merely to claim a share 
in the profits which the lender’s money is bound to have 
enabled the borrower to make, nor could the moral 
sense of mankind condemn that claim.” The first of 
these two sentences may be true in the sense that there 
would always be an external title to interest in such 
circumstances. But the second sentence is far from 
true; for in no circumstances, if there is a contract of 
mutuum (and not merely a partnership), has the lender 
any right whatever to claim a share in the profits of the 
borrower. He has surrendered the ownership of his 
money; the borrower is now the owner, and if the 
money makes any profit, that profit is the owner’s. 
St. Thomas is quite definite on the point: “Any advan- 
tage or gain which comes to the borrower from the 
money I lend him, beyond the actual amount of the 
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loan, comes from the borrower’s own industry in employs 
ing the money wisely. But it is not lawful for me to 
charge a person a price for his own industry, just as I 
should not be put to any loss by his lack of skill.”* One 
of the great moralists of the later Middle Ages, St. 
Antoninus of Florence (1389-1459), makes the same 
point. “Money,” he says, “in so far as it is the price 
of things which can be sold, produces no profit except 
through the industry of the person using it; so that to 
sell the utility arising from this trading skill to the 
person who borrowed the money, is simply to sell him 
his own industry and acts, which is contrary to nature 
and the natural law.” ‘To “claim a share in the profits 
which the lender’s. money is bound to have allowed the 
borrower to make”’ is just exactly what these theologians 
would have condemned as opposed to the moral sense 
of mankind. Hence I think Mr. Benvenisti’s inference 
is wrong when he suggests (art. cit. p. 67) that the Holy 
Office permission to take a moderate profit on loans to 
merchants, first granted in 1830, was based on “the very 
simple ground of the presumption of profit on the 
part of the borrower’. For similar reasons I do not 
think that the non-productivity of the money lent is, of 
itself, a sufficient reason for condemning as usurious the 
interest charged on War Loans. 

In the second place, neither the notion of mutuum 
nor the notion of usury rests directly on the fundamental 
idea that money is sterile. It is of course true that 
consumptible goods, made up by weight, number or 
measure, are of themselves sterile, but this is incidental, 
and, at most, only a secondary argument against usury. 
In the Middle Ages it was an argument which was 
frequently used by both preachers and canonists, it made 
a popular appeal, and has been immortalized by Shake- 
speare in Antonio’s reference to “fa breed of barren 
metal’. But the foundation of the argument, perhaps 
because it has been too crudely put, has not always been 
properly understood. Aristotle, whose exposition is the 


* III Sent. d. xxxvii, art. vi, ad 4. 

t De Usuris. In Zilettus, Tractatus Universit Juris T. VII, f. 79. There 
are several other quotations developing the same line of ideas in Fr. Bede 
Jarrett’s S. Antonino and Mediaeval Economics, pp. 64-68. 
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basis of all later reasoning, did not maintain that it is 
impossible for money to breed, but that the production 
of wealth is no part of the nature (¢/o.s) of money 
which is primarily an instrument of exchange. Dr. 
James Bonnar explains it thus: “Though Ar. condemns 
interest . . . he condemns it as zapa ¢pow not 
because it is impossible to breed money out of money 
‘(for that is just what happens), but because that use of it 
is a departure from the rédos of money (viz., to serve 
as a means of exchange). His grievance is that it 75 so 
misused, not that it can’t be.”* St. Thomas, as we 
have seen, allows money to breed in the hands of a 
merchant, but the fertility comes from the merchant 
and not from the money. His line of argument in com- 
menting on Aristotle is the following. The natural and 
“economic”’ way of acquiring wealth is from the products 
of nature. If profit is made in any other way than by the 
natural fruits and products of the earth, this profit is 
not natural; for it is not drawn from natural things, nor 
directed to supplying the necessities of nature. In this 
sense trading of any kind is unnatural. But the worst 
kind of trading is trading in money, and the profit 
accruing from this is especially unnatural, for nature 
requires that money should be acquired from natural 
things and not from other money. The profit from 
this last transaction is called réxos or usury (the Greek 
means birth) because it seems to make money breed 
money.t St. Thomas himself did not accept this argu- 
ment in its entirety, for he admitted that trade might 
be lawful, and the profit made in trade would not then 
be unnatural. Similarly, in his own reasoning in the 
Summa Theologica the basis of the argument is not that 


* See the interesting discussion under the title Who said ‘‘Barren 
Metal’ ? by Prof. E. Cannan, W. D. Ross, Dr. J. Bonnar and Dr. P. H. 
Wicksteed in Economica, Vol. I1., No. 5. (1922), pp. 105-111. 

ft ““Et cum ista pecuniativa, quae est nummularia, juste vituperetur ; 
quaedam alia acquisitiva pecuniae est, quae rationabilissime vituperatur 
et odio habetur, quae dicitur foenus, per quod denarius seipsum adauget, 
et ideo sic vocatur. Videmus enim quod ea quae pariuntur secundum 
naturam sunt similia generantibus, unde fit quidam partus cum denarius 
ex denario crescit. Et ideo etiam ista acquisitio pecuniarum est maxime 
praeter naturam, quia secundum naturam est ut denarii acquirantur ex 
rebus naturalibus, non autem ex denariis: sic ergo una pecuniativa est 
laudabilis et duae vituperabiles ut dictum est.’’ Aristotelis Politica .. . 
cum D. Thomae Aquinatis Explanatione (Venice, 1568), lib. I, lect. viii. 
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money is sterile, but that it is a consumptible. As 
St. Antoninus put it, money cannot multiply itself 
“nist per modum capttalts, 1ta ut emptionibus et mercationi- 
bus deputetur’. ‘The money may be put to fruitful use, 
or it may be left sterile; but that does not affect the 
argument against usury. Nor is the fixity of interest, as 
opposed to the uncertain and unpredictable increase of 
nature, a sufficient reason in itself for condemnation. 
In fact the theologians all admit that a man may contract 
for a fixed (lower) rate of return on his money under the 
title of insurance ; and this, | suppose, is the idea behind 
the modern preference share. Fixity of interest is not 
of the essence of usury. What is fundamental to the 
idea of both mutuum and usury is that there is complete 
surrender of the ownership of the consumptible which 
is inseparable from its use. It is this which makes usury 
unjust of its very nature. According to Pope Benedict 
XIV the sin is opposed to both natural and divine law ; 
Pope Alexander III said that he could not dispense from 
it and that it was sinful to be involved in usury even if it 
was for the sake of ransoming a captive; while the 
Council of Vienne: under Clement V in 1311 declared 
that anyone who said that exercising usury was not 
sinful was to be punished as a heretic. Moreover, the 
present legislation of the Church imposes severe penalties 
on both laymen and clerics who have been found guilty 
of the crime of usury (Canon 2354). 

I do not think, however, that this means that 
“deliberately to seek a profit by means of money lent at 
fixed interest”’ is, as Mr. Benvenisti suggests, contrary 
to Christian teaching. Everybody knows that the 
Church has, at least from the Middle Ages, admitted 
that circumstances may exist making the taking of interest 
on a loan justifiable. ‘These “extrinsic titles’ to interest 
are not based on the nature of the contract, and their 
value will depend on persons and times. If an extrinsic 
title does not exist for a certain charge made in a con- 
tract of mutuum then it must be presumed that usury 
has taken place. Traditionally these titles are based on 
the idea of compensation to the lender for loss sustained, 
diminution of profits, or inconvenience caused through 
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not having possession of the original sum. The risk he 
runs of not getting his money back is also a title if it is 
real; and in the nineteenth century the Church admitted 
that the fact that the civil law or custom allowed interest 
to be charged was, at least for the present, a sufficient 
extrinsic title. Mr. Benvenisti tends to discredit these 
extrinsic titles, and seems to suggest that they cannot 
of themselves be justification for profitable money- 
lending. In particular he attacks the title lucrum cessans 
arising from diminution of profits (p. 29, n. 1). But, as 
I understand him, he seems to confuse the issue by 
introducing the question of the productivity of the loan 
in the hands of the borrower, which, as we have seen, 
has nothing to do with the question of usury. 
Mr. Benvenisti will not deny, I take it, that in any par- 
ticular case there exist in the modern world oppor- 
tunities for investment, either in property or in industry, 
which are perfectly legitimate and offer a reasonable and 
well-founded hope of making some legitimate profit. 
Not all the people who make money out of industry are 
crooks. I do not see that the question of being able to 
realize cash on these investments at short notice is 
relevant to the issue ; for the buyer of a census or annuity 
which Mr. Benvenisti admits as lawful, is in the same case. 
That being so, it seems to me that those writers who 
maintain that the claim to lucrum cessans is always valid 
are not far from the truth. T’o say that their view “‘is 
the exact opposite of the truth” is, I fear, somewhat 
more than a pious exaggeration. 

It is unfortunate that the term “usury” has received 
in modern times too wide and vague a connotation. It 
has a very definite and precise theological and canonical 
meaning, and since the question of the teaching of the 
Church must so often come into the discussion it is 
important for Catholics to be clear as to the limits of that 
definition. On many other points in his arresting book 
I am in complete agreement with Mr. Benvenisti, and 
everybody who reads him must be moved by his sincere 
and vehement love of social justice. I think that one 
must agree with his main thesis, that the modern deben- 
ture and the secured interest-bearing loan are, of their 
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nature, usurious; not, indeed, for the reasons which 
Mr. Benvenisti puts forward, but for the more canonical 
reason that there is in these contracts complete surrender 
of ownership by the lender of the money. Excuse may 
exist, It 1s true, in extrinsic titles, but, of their nature, 
these contracts are unjust. I think, too, that he has laid 
his finger on the root of much of the present economic 
evil in insisting on the false conception of the meaning 
of ownership current in the modern world. We need 
closer study and fuller exposition of the teaching of the 
great theologians of the past on all this question of the 
rights, the duties, and the very real responsibilities of 
ownership, and it is not without significance that the 
present Holy Father has singled out for special praise 
those who “in a spirit of harmony, and with due regard 
for the traditions of the Church, seek to determine the 
precise nature of these duties”’. 


Anprew Beck, A.A. 














OSCAR WILDE AS I KNEW HIM* 


AGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, when I matricu- 
lated there from Eton in the beginning of 1872, 
possessed a community of undergraduates numbering less 
than a quarter of those on the roll today. A large pro- 
portion of them were Etonians like myself ; and we were 
a merry and somewhat irresponsible crew, thoroughly 
enjoying our emancipation from school life and discipline, 
and so happy in one another’s society that most of us made 
few friends outside our own college, and—partly, perhaps, 
Owing to our isolated position at what was then the 
western extremity of the city—gota reputation for “stand- 
offishness” which was not wholly undeserved. 

Our intimacies were practically confined to the com- 
moners in the college ; and we looked on the “‘Demys’’, 
or scholars, earnest and often bespectacled youths, gowned 
on week-days and surpliced on Sundays, hurrying with 
books under their arms from lecture to lecture, as some- 
what a race apart. I, who came up from Eton a con- 
vinced and enthusiastic hero-worshipper, and was inter- 
ested during all my Oxford days in finding out the celebri- 
ties of the place, and, if possible, achieving a personal 
acquaintance with them, cherished a certain secret 
veneration for our demys, and took pleasure in the 
thought that they were preserving that reputation of our 
college for scholarship and learning which we com- 
moners did so little to promote. And it was for this 
reason that I was glad to have struck up an acquaintance, 
which later developed into a close friendship, with a 
classical demy called William Ward, a quiet youth from 
Radley, and a sound scholar, as was proved by his later 
obtaining two excellent first classes in the classical schools. 

Ward’s rooms were ina somewhat remote part of college, 
on the top floor of a building overhanging the deep and 
“drumly” Cherwell. I often escaped from my noisy 
Etonian friends, and spent happy hours in Ward’s eyrie, 





* These reminiscences were written fora paper intended to be read ata 
meeting of the Catholic Poetry Society, now (I believe) defunct. They 
were submitted to the late Abbot Kindersley, O.S.B., of Belmont, who was 
greatly moved and touched by their perusal, and urged that they should 
be published. 
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Oscar Wilde as I Knew Him QI 


enjoying his company and his pleasant talk. “Do you 
know the man who has the rooms below me ?” he said, 
one day. “No, I don’t,” I replied, “but whoever he is, 
he has got the jolliest rooms in college.” “Why, he is a 
demy who hails from ‘Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
got medals and things. A most interesting chap: I[’ll 
get him to come up here and meet you. You ought to 
hear him talk!’ And so began my first acquaintance with 
Oscar O’Flaherty Wills Wilde, of whom, ne res pereat, I 
propose to set down here and now all that I remember. 

Oscar Wilde matriculated at Magdalen in 1874, on his 
eighteenth birthday, when I was in my second year at the 
college. He had had a short but brilliant career at 
T.C.D., after some years at an Irish provincial school, 
winning the Berkeley gold medal for an essay on Greek 
poetry. I have a vivid recollection of him at our first 
meeting in Ward’s rooms: the large features lit up by 
intelligence, sparkling eyes, and broad cheerful smile ; 
altogether an attractive personality, enhanced by his 
extraordinary conversational abilities. One could not 
know him, even slightly, without realizing that he had 
brilliant gifts, inherited from a father of exceptional 
mental powers, and a mother—“Speranza”’ of the Irish 
Nation—not less remarkable in a quite different way. 
They both came to Oxford during Oscar’s time there 
(Sir William Wilde died in 1876, and his wife twenty 
years later), so also did their elder son Willy Wilde, a 
journalist of much distinction, and sometime editor of 
Kottabos, the T.C.D. magazine. I met all three in 
Oscar’s rooms at Magdalen, and remember them as an 
interesting and delightful family circle, into which I felt 
it an honour and a pleasure to be admitted. 

Wilde’s bonhomie, good-humour, unusual capacity for 
pleasant talk, and Irish hospitality, exercised much 
beyond his modest means, soon achieved for him popu- 
larity extending far beyond the circle of his fellow scholars. 
Before his first year was ended, his picturesque panelled 
room overlooking the Cher had become the scene of 
regular Sunday evening gatherings, to which all his 
friends were welcome. On the table smoked two brim- 
ming bowls of gin-and-whisky punch; and long church- 
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warden pipes, with a brand of choice tobacco, were 
provided for the guests. ‘he meetings were gay and 
hilarious—not uproarious; and no one that I saw was 
ever the worse for the punch. There was generally 
music. And I remember my friend, Walter Parratt, the 
college organist, afterwards Master of the Queen’s Musick 
at Windsor, whom we all liked, accompanying, with those 
marvellous fingers of his, Walter Smith-Dorrien’s delight- 
ful rendering of some of the ballads of the day. Some- 
times the general cheerfulness degenerated into a scuffle 
or romp, to the imminent danger of our host’s bric-a- 
brac. His rooms were pleasantly furnished, though there 
is no truth in Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s rather absurd 
remark in his biographical notice of Wilde, of whom he 
had had no knowledge in his undergraduate days, that 
“they were notorious for their exotic splendour’. I know, 
for I helped Oscar with the furnishing, which included 
two very large vases of Sévres (?) blue china, procured 
at Spiers’ famous emporium in the High, now no more.* 

The fashionable craze for china, afterwards said to be a 
fruit of Wilde’s gospel of aestheticism, had not then set 
in, and it was not until some time later that Dean Burgon, 
then Vicar of St. Mary’s, uttered his famous plaint in the 
university church: “These are the days, dear friends, 
when we hear men talk—not in polished barter, but in 
sober earnest, of living up to their blue china.”’t 

When the punch had been drunk, and the pipes smoked 
out, the lights extinguished, the piano closed, and the 
merry guests dispersed, at no very unreasonably late 
hour, there followed an hour or two which still, after 
sixty long years, linger vividly in my memory. Round 
the fire gathered Wilde, W. Ward—known to us all as 
“Bouncer”—and I ; just we three, and talked and talked 


* Alderman Spiers was a real Oxford character, a kindly man who made 
and lost a fortune, and was credited with the oddest sayings. ‘‘When I 
look round Oxford,’’ he is reported to have said when resigning his office 
of mayor, ‘“‘when I survey the superfluous dome of the Radcliffe Library, 
or contemplate the merry-anderings of the river Cherwell, I think with 
pride and satisfaction that during my year of occupancy of the Mayoralty, 
[ have endeavoured to discharge my civic duties neither on the one hand 
with partiality, nor on the other with impartiality !”’ 

¢t An even more famous utterance of Burgon’s was his protest from the 
same pulpit against the Darwinian theory. ‘‘O ye men of science,’ he 
cried with clasped hands, ‘‘O ye men of science! leave me my ancestors 
in Paradise, and I will willingly leave you yours in the Zoological Gardens !”’ 
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as boys will—we were hardly more—de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdem altis, as the old Roman jest was, about every- 
thing and other things as well. Oscar was always the 
protagonist in these midnight conversations, pouring out 
a flood of paradoxes, untenable propositions, quaint 
comments on men and things; and sometimes, like Silas 
Wegg, “dropping into poetry’’, spouting yards of verse, 
either his own, or that of other poets whom he favoured, 
and spouting it uncommonly well. We listened and 
applauded and protested against some of his preposterous 
theories. Our talk was quite unrestrained, and ranged 
over a vast variety of topics. Wilde said not a few foolish 
and extravagant things; but Ward and I could both 
testify, and it pleases me to emphasize this, that never, in 
our long and intimate intercourse, did we hear a coarse 
or unseemly word fall from his lips. 

“You talk a lot about yourself, Oscar,” said Ward, “‘and 
all the things you would like to achieve. But you never 
say what you are going to do with your life. Dunsky* 
here is destined to be a Scottish laird—probably in a kilt ; 
and I shall settle down as a blameless lawyer at Bristol, 
and keep the three degrees of comparison steadily in 
view.t But you, Oscar, who have twice as much brains 
in that ridiculous head of yours as both of us put together 
—what are you going to do with them? What is your 
real ambition in life ?” 

““God knows,” said Oscar, serious for a moment. “I 
won’t be a dried-up Oxford don, anyhow. [ll be a poet, 
a writer, a dramatist. Somehow or other I’ll be famous, 
and if not famous, [’ll be notorious [surely a prophecy 
this of evil omen!]. Or perhaps [ll lead the Bios 
drodaustixds for a time, and then—who knows—rest 
and do nothing. What does Plato say is the highest end 
that man can attain here below? xa@e’dev xai dpav 7d dyabdv 
—to sit down and admire the good. Perhaps that will 
be the end of me too.” 


* Dunskey (called Dun-skay) was the name of my old home on the 
Galloway coast; and this, mispronounced ‘‘Dunsky’’, was the name by 
which I was known to my intimates at Magdalen. 

t “‘First to get on, then to get honour, lastly to get honest,’’ were the 
lawyer’s three degrees, as some wit defined them ; but Ward was always 
an honest as well as successful lawyer. In 1918 he became Treasurer of 
the Society of Merchant Venturers. 
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“Rot, Oscar,” I put in, “that’s just what you won’t do. 
Sitting down and doing nothing will never be in your 
line ; you are much more likely to get up and knock about 
and do all kinds of queer things.” “You wait and see, 
my boy,” said Oscar, “I may begin like that, but the end 
may be very different. ‘These things are on the knees of 
the gods. What will be, will be.”” I remembered this 
conversation twenty years later. 

The illiterate critics who sneered at Wilde’s poetry as 
affected “‘piffle’ were, of course, profoundly ignorant 
that he was an admirable and sensitive classical scholar, 
with the same delicate feeling for, and appreciation of, 
the beauties (in particular) of Greek poetry as distinguished 
the young Harrovian scholar and convert, now an eminent 
Jesuit, who was to sweep off every classical prize at Oxford 
a generation later. A single example occurs to me—the 
jeers of the criticasters at an epithet occurring in his 
poem “Vita Nuova’, “the unvintageable sea”. Can one 
imagine a more perfect translation of Homer’s famous 
phrase, the sea from which one gathers no grapes ? 

Of course Wilde worked hard for the high academic 
honours which he achieved at Oxford. He liked to pose 
as a dilettante trifling with his books; but I knew of his 
hours of assiduous and laborious reading, often into the 
small hours of the morning, after our pleasant symposia in 
hisrooms. I once told him that he reminded me of Blake, 
the brilliant scholar of St. Ambrose’s in Hughes’ Tom 
Brown at Oxford, which we were all reading in the 
‘seventies: Blake, who after an evening of dissipation 
would bind a wet cloth round his throbbing brow, drink 
buckets of strong black coffee, and read Pindar until the 
chapel bells began to ring for morning prayer. 

Oscar did a great amount of reading surreptitiously in 
his small and stuffy bedroom, where books lay in appar- 
ently hopeless confusion, though he knew where to lay his 
hands on each, in every corner. My tutor, John Young, 
Sargent, of Latin prose renown, told me that Wilde’s two 
first classes in the schools were regarded by his examiners 
as the most brilliant of their respective years. And 
I remember that a similar encomium was reported 
to me, on good authority, when he gained the New- 
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digate English Verse prize in 1877, of which more anon. 

In the spring of 1875, the year after I came of age, 
occurred a momentous change in my life, which brought 
in its train inevitable changes in my relations with my 
intimate friends at Oxford and elsewhere. A Magdalen 
friend, Harold Willoughby, and I, got leave of absence 
for the Lent term, and went for two months to Leipsic to 
study music at the Gewandhaus, under the famous 
director, Reinecke. ‘The ensuing Easter we resolved to 
spend in Rome. And there, on Lady Day 1875—which 
was also Maundy Thursday* that year—I was received 
into the Catholic Church at the church of St. Alphonsus, 
confirmed by Archbishop, afterwards Cardinal, Howard, 
duly blessed by the venerable Pontiff Pius IX, and ready 
to return to Oxford for the summer term. I had com- 
municated my news only to my nearest relations ; but it 
somehow got into the papers. A Magdalen under- 
graduate whom I| met on the Channel steamer informed 
me that a “most infernal lie” about me had appeared in 
the Globe, and produced the paper for my information 
and, as he expected, indignant denial. ‘The good youth, 
afterwards a distinguished colonial gover was struck 
practically speechless when he learned the’ truth of the 
report. But most of my Oxford friends received it 
calmly enough, some of them not being altogether sur- 
prised, whilst others took the sensible view that it was no 
business of theirs. 

From the dons whom I knew I received nothing but 
kindness, the dean of divinity merely expressing a hope 
that I should be as assiduous in “‘attending the services of 
my new denomination” (!) as I had hitherto been in fre- 
quenting those of my own college chapel, from which he 
formally dispensed me. ‘Thus all went well. 

My conversion, needless to say, made not the slightest 
difference to my affectionate intimacy with “Bouncer” 
Ward and Oscar Wilde, and our intercourse continued 
quite unbroken. Ward merely shrugged his shoulders 
with a smile, without any word of criticism or censure ; 
but Oscar was greatly interested in the step I had taken, 


* This rare concurrence of the Annunciation with Maundy Thursday 
is called by the Romans ‘‘Our Lord in Our Lady’s Lap’”’. 
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asked me many questions, and shewed me what I had not 
known before, how deep, and I am sure genuine, was his 
own sympathy with Catholicism, and how much moved 
he was by my having taken the step which I did. He 
told me how when a student at Dublin he had incurred 
his father’s grave displeasure by certain leanings he 
showed towards the Catholic Church, certain Catholic 
services he had occasionally attended, and certain friend- 
ships which he had made with Catholic priests—I think 
Jesuits stationed in Dublin. “I am sure,” said Oscar, 
“that if 1 had become a Catholic at that time he would 
have cast me off altogether, and that he would do the 
same today. ‘That is why he rejoiced at my winning a 
scholarship at Oxford, where I should not be exposed to 
these pernicious influences. And now my best friend 
turns out to be a Papist—perhaps, for anything I know, a 
‘Jesuit in disguise’, a real wolf in sheep’s clothing! 
Lucky you, my dear Dunsky, to be, as you are, indepen- 
dent of your father and free to do what you like. My 
case is very different.” 

So my friend would go on, as his manner was, half in 
jest and half in earnest ; but I never had any doubt where 
his interest and his sympathy lay. As the years went on, 
and I came to interest myself in the Catholic life of the 
university and city, he used often to accompany me to 
various Catholic gatherings and functions, and always 
seemed pleased to be present on such occasions. I 
remember taking him to the laying of the foundation 
stone of our new church in St. Giles’s, built to replace the 
dingy old chapel in East Oxford. He was much impressed 
by the address given on the occasion by Dr. Ullathorne, 
the learned Benedictine Bishop of Birmingham. “By 
Jove, Dunsky,” he remarked as we walked away after the 
ceremony, “that little old gentleman with the big silver 
spectacles certainly spoke like one having authority!” A 
few months later he again accompanied me to St. Aloysius 
to hear Cardinal Manning, raised to the purple in the 
spring of that year, preach on the University motto, 
Dominus Illuminatio Mea. As, however, the dis- 
course consisted in large part of a fierce denunciation of 
the tone and teaching of the university which Oscar and 
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{ both loved with all our hearts, we both came away 
feeling rather depressed. ‘The Cardinal remained all his 
life violently opposed to the frequentation of the national 
universities by Catholic students, although his own well- 
intentioned effort to provide a Catholic university in 
London proved a disastrous failure. He could not foresee 
the day, forty years after his own death, when the lecture 
halls of Oxford and Cambridge would be attended, with 
the full sanction of Rome, by hundreds of Catholic 
undergraduates, or that three halls would have been 
established within the university for the training and 
education of members of Catholic religious orders. 

Wilde made no secret in his intercourse with his many 
college friends of his Catholic proclivities and leanings. 
These were, indeed, patent and evident enough, from the 
religious pictures and other objects of Catholic devotion 
with which at this period he began to adorn his college 
rooms, and still more from the constant trend of his 
conversation which, to tell the truth, considerably bored 
those of his acquaintances who were not in the slightest 
degree interested in such matters. Among his friends 
was a pleasant youth who had recently come up from 
Harrow, with whom I was also intimate. Archie Dunlop 
was the son of a French Catholic mother ; but his father 
was a rather dour Scot who, although his son had been 
christened by a Catholic priest, reared and educated him 
as a Protestant. Archie, who was very friendly with me, 
was greatly moved and touched by my conversion: we 
had many long talks. And I remember with joy that I 
was the means, under God, of his complete reconciliation 
with the Church of his baptism. Wilde, who liked 
Dunlop, was much interested in the home-coming of one 
who, as a “born Catholic”, would never allow himself to 
be described as a convert, and told me how delightful it 
was to witness Dunlop’s intense happiness at finding him- 
self in full religious communion with his Catholic mother 
(his father was now dead), to whom he was greatly devoted.* 

Wilde, Dunlop and I used to walk over Magdalen 


* Dunlop never married, and lived with his mother until his death at 
Southampton, where he held a good position in a great shipping company. 
All his life a faithful Catholic, he built a church at Southampton, and the 
home in which he resided for many years is now a convent. 
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Bridge of a Sunday morning to the old Catholic chapel in 
St. Clements, not far from the hideous parish church, 
commonly nicknamed the “boiled rabbit”, where John 
Henry Newman had been curate forty years before. 
The music at our chapel was at this time rather excep- 
tionally good, under the direction of a German Jesuit 
then attached to the mission. I introduced Wilde to 
Father H ; they became friends and had many 
talks together, and I was sanguine as to the outcome, 
though the good priest did not share my hopes. “Your 
friend interests me much,” he once said to me. “He 
has brains, many good qualities, and an undoubted charm 
of manner and address. But at present he is in earnest 
about nothing except his quite laudable ambition to 
succeed in the schools, and even that he keeps in the 
background. Beneath his superficial veneer of vanity 
and foolish talk there is, | am convinced, something 
deeper and more sincere, including a genuine attraction 
towards Catholic belief and practice. But the time has 
not come. ‘The finger of God has not yet touched him. 
There will come some day, I am convinced, a crisis in his 
life when he will turn to the Ark of Peter as his only 
refuge. ‘Till then we can only pray. And you, his friend, 
for whom he has a true affection, can help him in that 
way, and in many others.” ‘These words impressed me 
deeply at the time, but I little thought how strangely 
they would be verified at the last. 

I cannot here omit mention of another friend of Oscar 
Wilde, one quite outside the circle of his Oxford intimates, 
who exercised on him an influence entirely antagonistic 
to Catholicism. This was Lord Ronald Sutherland 
Gower, the well-known art critic, writer, and sculptor, 
himself a Trinity (Cambridge) man, and a dozen or so 
years older than Wilde and myself. Possessed of genuine 
artistic attainments, handsome, nobly born, and passably 
rich, he was a notable and popular figure in the society of 
the ’seventies. He struck up a friendship with Wilde, 
and used occasionally to come down to Oxford to see him. 
In his Reminiscences, published in 1895, he thus describes 
(p. 370) their first meeting : 

“‘At Magdalen I made the acquaintance of young Oscar 
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Wilde. A pleasant cheery fellow, but with his long- 
haired head full of nonsense regarding the Church of 
Rome. His room is filled with photographs of the Pope 
and Cardinal Manning.” 

These words indicate how completely out of sympathy 
this gifted young man was with any Catholic aspirations 
entertained by Wilde; indeed it would not, I think, be 
too much to say that his whole influence was exerted in 
the direction of keeping Oscar out of the Church. When- 
ever they met he would use the weapons of ridicule and 
sarcasm, at which he was fairly adept, to laugh his friend 
out of his Catholic proclivities. I had known Ronald 
slightly for some years, we were in fact distantly con- 
nected, his brother having married my cousin, a Hay 
Mackenzie of Cromartie, but he never asked me to meet 
him when he visited Oxford; and I knew from Oscar 
himself that he had seriously and repeatedly warned him 
against me as a dangerous proselytizer! I have always 
felt that Ronald Gower was one of the principal factors in 
deterring Oscar—who had all an Irishman’s sensitive dis- 
like of being ridiculed, and who liked and admired Ronald 
in some ways—from following at that time his natural 
bent towards Catholicism. 

Early in 1876, which was my last, and Wilde’s second, 
year of residence at Oxford, the idea occurred to me, 
who had never abandoned my hopes of his ultimate con- 
version, that it would be an admirable thing if he could 
be persuaded to come with me to Rome, where I had 
planned to spend the Easter vacation, and to see some- 
thing of Catholicism at headquarters. He was enchanted 
at the proposal, and there was only one difficulty in his 
accepting it, but that at first seemed insurmountable. 
“My dear Dunsky, it is simply impossible for me to under- 
take such an expedition, much as I should love it. I am 
absolutely and irretrievably ‘broke’.”” Of course this did 
not surprise me, for he was both hospitable and extrava- 
gant, and had been living beyond his means ever since I 
knew him—did he not whisper on his death-bed in Paris : 
“Here I am, dying beyond my means”? But an expe- 
dient suggested itself to me—a secret then, but I may as 
well reveal it now. “Oscar,” said I, “I have a brain- 
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wave for supplying you with the wherewithal for the 
journey to Rome, which I can’t afford to give or even lend 
you. I am going to stay with my people at Mentone on 
my way to Italy. I will stake a couple of pounds for you 
at Monte Carlo; and if it is predestined that you are to 
come to Rome, I shall certainly win the money.” A rash 
enterprise, perhaps ; but my lucky star was in the ascen- 
dant. I did stake the two pounds, and with them realized 
nearly sixty. I telegraphed the good news to Wilde: 
he came out and joined me at Genoa, and we travelled on 
to Rome and established ourselves at my old headquarters, 
the Inghilterra in Via Bocca-di-Leone, a quiet hostelry 
kept by the admirable brothers Silenzi, who devoted their 
lives and the profits of their business to the welfare of the 
Roman poor. 

I need not dwell on the details of my friend’s sojourn in 
the Eternal City during those bright spring days, of which 
he enjoyed every moment. For our investigations of 
ancient Rome, which his classical knowledge enabled him 
thoroughly to appreciate, we were fortunate in having as 
our companion and guide my friend George Gilbert 
Ramsay, of Banff—for forty years professor of humanities 
in the University of Glasgow—a charming personality 
and a most admirable cicerone. But it was Rome, 
Christian and Catholic, with its thousand interests and 
inexhaustible treasures, which chiefly occupied my friend’s 
attention and evoked his enthusiasm, and these I was for- 
tunately in a position to show him to the best advantage. 

The culminating day of our visit to Rome was that on 
which I had been able to secure for us both an audience 
with the Holy Father Pius [X. My kind friend, 
Monsignor Edmund Stonor, had arranged it all, and him- 
self conducted us into the presence of the Pontiff. I 
have not forgotten, and I am sure that my companion 
remembered to his dying day, the gracious words of the 
venerable Pope as he placed hands of benediction on his 
head, and expressed the hope and wish that he would 
soon follow his condiscipulus into the City of God. Wilde 
spoke no word as we drove back to the Jnghilterra in 
our little carriage. Arrived there, he locked himself 
into his room, and when we met later he presented me 
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with the MS. of a poem which he had written with the 
impression of his visit to the Vatican still fresh on his soul. 
I sent the poem to my friend Father Coleridge, editor of 
The Month, and it appeared in that journal, signed with 
the writer’s initials, under the title of Graffits d’Italia,* 
in September 1876. 

Here are two of the fourteen stanzas : 


O joy to see before I die 
The only God-anointed King, 
And hear the silver trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by ! 
Or at the altar of the shrine 
Holds high the mystic sacrifice, 
And shows a God to human eye 
From the dead fruit of coin and wine. 


* * * * 


Before yon field of trembling gold 
Is garnered into dusty sheaves, 
Or ere the autumn’s scarlet leaves 
Flutter like birds above the wold : 
I may have run the glorious race, 
And caught the torch while yet aflame, 
And called upon the Holy Name 
Of Him who now doth hide His Face. 


That April day was, I think, the high-water mark of Oscar 
Wilde’s rapprochement to the Catholic Church. In the 
evening we drove to the basilica of St. Paul’s Without the 
Walls ; and on the way thither he would not be dissuaded 
from alighting at the Protestant cemetery and prostrating 
himself on the turf to venerate the grave of John Keats. 
Next day he went off to continue his tour in the company 
of Professor Mahaffy, a delightful comrade, no doubt, but 
not one to encourage anyone’s predilection for the Roman 
Church. They went to Ravenna, where Wilde found 
materials for his Newdigate prize poem, achieved in the 
following year; and thence to Greece and the lonian 
Islands. When Oscar and I met at Oxford in the ensuing 
summer term I realized that he was changed. He had 


* In his collected Poems, Wilde entitled this one Rome Unvisited,. 
Others written in the same vein of heartfelt Catholic devotion were Urbs 
Sacra Aeterna, Easter Day, and Madonna Mia 
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become Hellenized, somewhat Paganized, perhaps, by the 
appeal of Greece to his sensitive nature; and Rome had 
retired into the background. It was our last term 
together at Magdalen, for I took my bachelor’s degree, 
and bade farewell to my dear 4/ma Mater in June 1876. 

I saw Oscar sometimes during the next two years on the 
occasions of my rare visits to Oxford. He was surrounded 
then by new friends and new interests, and a revival of the 
old affectionate intimacy was impossible. Time went 
on: he finished his university career with the distinction 
which his friends expected of him, and left Oxford for the 
world outside, to achieve fame or notoriety as the case 
might be. Perhaps it was as a short cut to this that he 
started his singular campaign for what came to be called 
aestheticism, helped by the countenance of certain great 
ladies in London, notably the beautiful and charming 
Constance, Duchess of Westminster, sister of his old 
friend, Ronald Sutherland Gower. 

Meanwhile our lives had fallen very far apart. I had 
joined the Benedictine Order in 1878, and my life for 
some years was spent entirely in Scotland. I heard, 
vaguely and from a distance, of Wilde’s lectures on “The 
House made Beautiful”, his growing reputation as a poet 
and a wit—his first volume of poetry was published in 
1881—and the ridicule poured upon him and his cult in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, Burnand’s popular farce, 
The Colonel, and the pages of Punch. Once more, and 
once only, did I set eyes upon him again, when he hap- 
pened to be lecturing in Edinburgh. I called on him at 
his hotel. Our meeting was cordial, though he was shy 
at first of my clerical coat and Roman collar, and we had 
a long chat. 

“So you are really and truly a full-blown Benedictine 
monk ?” “I don’t know about ‘full-blown’, but I really 
am a monk.” “Tell me, Dunsky, is your life full of 
beautiful things?” “Quite!” I replied: “But, Oscar, 
what a humbug you are! You know you don’t really 
believe in this absurd aesthetic gospel of yours: why on 
earth don’t you drop it ? And, Oscar—that prize poem of 
yours on Ravenna. [I liked it: it was fine; but a lot of 
humbug in that too.” “What do you mean?” asked 
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Oscar. “I wrote it ex imo corde, from the bottom of my 
heart, red-hot from Ravenna itself.” 

“Yes, but you went there lounging on the cushions of a 
stuffy railway carriage, and then you go and write : 


“T rode at will: the moist glad air was sweet : 
The white road rang beneath my horse’s feet. 


“You know you never mounted a horse in your life; you 
would tumble off at once if you did. And then those lines: 


“Italia’s royal warrior hath past 
Rome’s lordliest entrance, and hath worn his crown 


In the high temples of the Eternal ‘Town. 
The Palatine hath welcomed back her king, 
And with his name the seven mountains ring. 


“Good lines, I grant you; but humbug, rank humbug, 
coming from you. You know that all your sympathies 
were with the dethroned Pope, not with the invading and 
usurping King. You know they were.” “Don’t be 
angry, Dunsky,” urged Oscar. “You must know that | 
should never, never have won the Newdigate if I had 
taken the Pope’s side against the King’s.” 

We parted friendlily after this passage. As I rose to go 
Oscar suddenly knelt and kissed my hand. “Pray for 
me, dear old Dunsky,” he muttered, and I will swear that 
there were tears in his eyes. I never saw him again; he 
had passed out of my life, though not out of my memory, 


for ever. 
A RING AND A PROMISE 


Reverting now to the last spring which I spent as a 
layman in Rome, namely in 1878, I have to tell of a curious 
incident, of which the sequel is closely connected with the 
subject of these pages. Coming back to my hotel late 
one evening, I was given a small packet inscribed with my 
name and the number of my room, and brought to the 
hotel by one of the city messenger boys. Opening it I 
came upon a beautiful single-stone diamond ring. No 
note or inscription was enclosed ; and all the inquiries 
which I instituted as to who could have been the sender 
proved quite fruitless. ‘The mystery was never solved, 
and remains a mystery still. 
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When, a few months later, I was preparing to begin my 
novitiate in the Benedictine Order, I wrote to the major- 
domo of the Pontifical household, resigning the office of 
Privy Chamberlain of the Sword and Cloak which I had 
the honour to hold, and venturing to suggest a wish that 
my place might be filled by the appointment of a Scottish 
Catholic. As a matter of fact, the honour was shortly 
afterwards conferred on my dear friend and godfather, 
Ogilvie Fairlie, of Myres Castle, Fife. 

I at once wrote to Fairlie, asking him to accept as a 
gift my chamberlain’s chain and badge. “There is 
another present which I wish to give you,” I added, “‘but 
only a conditional one.” I went on to tell him the story 
of the diamond ring, and mentioned the condition of the 
gift, which was that if I was ever able to tell him of the 
conversion to Catholicism of a dear friend for whom I 
daily prayed, he would himself, on his first subsequent 
visit to Rome, dedicate the ring as a thank-offering at the 
well-known shrine and statue of the Blessed Virgin in the 
church of St. Augustine, near the English College in 
Rome. Fairlie willingly accepted the ring, with the 
condition attached; and during the next twenty years, 
when I occasionally visited him at Myres, I often saw the 
ring—a stone of particular lustre and beauty—gleaming on 
the finger of his wife. 

I entered on my Benedictine life on St. Andrew’s Day, 
1878 ; and exactly twenty-two years later I received with 
sorrow—yet with real thankfulness that the tragedy of 
his life was ended—the news of Oscar Wilde’s death in 
Paris on 30th November, 1900. Two days later I 
received a letter from our old friend, W. Ward, “Bouncer’’, 
of whom I had lost sight for years. “Pray tell me if you 
can,” he wrote, “whether poor Oscar was received into 
the Catholic Church before his death. ‘The papers say 
so, but you will perhaps know for certain whether it is 
true. I sincerely hope so; and I only wish that he had 
taken that step years ago: it might have saved him 
from much.” ‘Touched by this letter—for I knew, as I 
have already indicated, that Ward had no personal 
sympathies with Catholicism—I immediately wrote to 
Father Osmond Cooke, Superior of the English Passion- 
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ists in Paris, and received from him the consoling news 
that one of his community, Father Cuthbert Dunne, had 
attended Wilde on his death, had received him into the 
Church at his own urgent wish, and administered to him 
all the last rites, whilst fully conscious, though unable to 
speak, and exhibiting every sign of genuine penitence. I 
sent the Superior’s letter to Ward to read, and he returned it 
with a strong expression of deep satisfaction at its contents. 

“My moral obliquity,” Wilde said to a friend who 
visited him in his last illness, “was largely due to the fact 
that my father would never allow me to become a 
Catholic.” I have quoted on an earlier page what he 
himself told me years before as to his father’s unrelenting 
attitude in this respect. One can only be thankful that, 
at long last, what one may call his lifelong wish at length 
found its fulfilment ; and that thus, truly penitent, and 
fortified with all spiritual help, he passed into the presence 
of an all-merciful God. The Church of St. Germain 
des Prés was the scene of his funeral service, after which 
he received Christian burial in the cemetery of Bagneux. 

In December Igoo, a week or two after Wilde’s death, 
my friend Fairlie set out for Rome, accompanied by his 
eldest son—who later fell fighting in the Great War. 
With him he bore the diamond ring which I had given 
him in 1878; and according to his promise he duly 
offered it to God and Our Lady in St. Augustine’s 
Church. There I saw it when last in Rome attached to 
the finger of the ancient and venerated image of the 
Madonna—in perpetual remembrance of God’s un- 
failing mercy to penitent sinners. 

“Tell us a story which ends well, Uncle David,” my 
little nephew and niece used to say when the lights were 
low, and the hour had come for the bed-time tale. Well, 
this story of mine ends well, thanks be to God! or I 
should hardly have had the courage to tell it. May my 
poor friend, after his strange and tragic life, prematurely 
cut short, have, in the Divine clemency, won at length 
to where 

Beyond these voices there is peace. 
Davip OswaLp Hunter B1iarr, 
ABBOT. 








FUSION OF ANGLO-NORMAN AND GAEL 


(This paper was read in an abridged form before the Irish 
Genealogical Research Society in December 1937] 
' e-~ two cardinal facts bearing on the fusion of Anglo- 
Norman and Gael are (1) that from the first Norman 
invasion there arose a steady and growing amalgamation 
of the two races, through intermarriage, fosterage, the 
Norman adoption of the Irish speech, dress, mode of 
riding, Brehon Law, clan organization for military service, 
etc., and (2) that up to Tudor times the persistent efforts 
of the Government in London to separate the two races 
and prevent or check by legislative and other penalties 
this so-called “degeneracy” among the Anglo-Normans, 
met with little success. 

There were two powerful factors favouring their 
amalgamation. In the first place the Irish princes, or 
chiefs of clans, with whom the Norman invaders came 
in contact, though, like their Highland cousins, extrava- 
gantly proud of their d:rth, had no racial exclusiveness to 
keep them aloof from the Norman invaders, with whom 
indeed they had much in common. Secondly, nearly all 
these early Norman invaders or adventurers came from 
South Wales, which in the preceding century they had 
wholly or partially conquered; they had intermarried 
with the leading Welsh families, had acquired some 
knowledge of the Celtic language, culture and tribal 
system, and therefore found themselves to some extent 
at home when they pushed on across the channel into 
the Gaelic environment of southern Ireland. 

As an instance of the Gaelic readiness—even before 
the Normans landed—to enter into marriage with other 
races, I may quote the matrimonial adventures of that 
famous lady, Gormflath, sister of Melmora, King of 
Leinster. Her first husband was Olaf, the Norse invader, 
who was defeated and slain by Bryan Boru at Tara in 
A.D. 980. By her Norse husband she had a son Sitric, 
who became the Danish or Norse King of Dublin and 
remained King even after the battle of Clontarf. 
Gormflath next married Malachi, then High King, but 
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there was no issue; and when Malachi was ousted by 
Bryan, Gormflath became his wife and bore him a son, 
Dunchadh. She was evidently “gey ill to live with” for 
Bryan repudiated her, and as “there is no fury like a 
woman spurned” she then persuaded her brother 
Melmora and her son Sitric to summon Sigurd, Earl of 
Orkney, and all the Norse vikings to join with them in 
overthrowing Bryan. The reward was to be the hand 
of the lady herself and the over-lordship of Ireland. The 
issue was joined at Clontarf in 1014; the Norse were 
routed ; Sigurd was slain, so was Bryan, with his son 
Murchadh and his grandson Turloch. History does not 
tell us the fate of Gormflath. 

Another lady, Nesta, a Welsh Princess, whose father 
Rhys was in 1ogo killed by de Lacy in the Norman 
Conquest of Wales, had an equally large heart and through 
her regular or irregular alliances was the ancestress of 
some of the most famous Anglo-Norman adventurers. 
From her marriage to the Norman baron, Gerald of 
Windsor, sprang the great Geraldine family of Kildare 
and Desmond with its various offshoots, the Knights of 
Kerry and Glin and the White Knight, which have 
played such a great part in Irish history. ‘This lady was 
also the ancestress of the Carews, Barrys and other early 
Norman-Welsh invaders whose families still exist in 
Ireland. 

But the first and classical instance of a Norman and 
Gael alliance was the marriage of Eva, the beautiful 
daughter of Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, 
to Strongbow, the leader of the first Norman invasion, 
in the cathedral of Waterford in 1171. The story is 
well known. MacMurrough had been driven out of his 
kingdom by Roderick O’Connor, the High King, on a 
moral issue, i.e. for having abducted Devorguila, the 
wife of O’Ruark, Prince of Breffny. Dermot with Eva 
crossed to Bristol and to France to seek aid from Henry II. 
Henry gave Strongbow, FitzGilbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
permission to take an expedition to Ireland, and Dermot, 
when reinstated by Strongbow’s help, gave him the 
hand of Eva, and, as Dermot had no son, this carried the 
succession to the kingdom of Leinster. One can speculate 
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whether if there had been no Devorguila to fascinate 
MacMurrough and no Eva to attract Strongbow there 
would have been a Norman Conquest. Like many of 
the Norman nobles Strongbow had no son. His only 
daughter by Eva, Isabel, married a great Norman 
magnate, de Clare, or William the Marshal, who thus 
became the feudal lord of Leinster, excluding Meath. 

Henry II had meantime appeared on the scene, secured 
the allegiance—if only nominal—of the High King, 
Rory O’Connor, and of most of the Irish Chiefs outside 
Ulster, and imposed his authority on the Norman barons. 
De Lacy, one of the greatest, was allotted Meath, and 
was for a time Justiciar or Deputy under Henry. 
Strongbow’s example and the desire of the Norman 
adventurers to strengthen their position by marriage 
with the leading Irish families led to a number of such 
alliances. De Lacy took as his second wife Rose, the 
daughter of Rory O’Connor, the High King. ‘This 
aroused the suspicion that he was aiming at the succes- 
sion to O’Connor—just as Strongbow, by marriage with 
Eva, had succeeded to the Kingdom of Leinster. De Lacy 
was dismissed from the office of Justiciar but retained 
Meath, which he divided among eighteen of his feudatory 
barons, forming the nucleus of the Anglo-Irish Pale. 
Later he received from King John, de Courcey’s con- 
quests in East Ulster. He was murdered in 1186 and 
succeeded by his son Walter, a minor. 

ohn, on his first expedition in 1185, was accompanied 
by Theobald Fitzwalter, the founder of the great Butler 
or Ormond family, which in the next two centuries 
became so powerful in Kilkenny, Tipperary and Water- 
ford; also by William de Burgo, the ancestor of the 
Burkes, who later established themselves as the overlords 
of Galway, Mayo and part of Limerick, and as Earls of 
Ulster. The Chiefs of the Butlers for many generations 
held aloof from Irish alliances and were strong supporters 
of the English connection, though the younger members 
freely intermarried with their Gaelic neighbours, the 
O’Carrolls of Ely, the Cavanaghs of Leinster, the 
O’Dwyers of Kilnamanagh; while Richard Butler by 
his marriage with Catherine O’Reilly became the ancestor 
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of the Polestown branch, which succeeded to the Earl- 
dom in the sixteenth century and has since held the 
Ormond titles. ‘The De Burgos or Burkes, like the 
Desmonds, were more remote from English influence 
and from an early stage were among the “degenerate” 
English—“more Irish than the Irish themselves”. They 
not only married Irish wives but adopted the Irish 
speech, dress and manners and even repudiated the 
English for the Brehon Law when that suited their 
purpose. ‘The first de Burgo who got grants in Limerick 
married the daughter of Donal More O’Brien, King of 
Thomond. Elizabeth, daughter of William de Burgo, 
the Brown Earl of Ulster, murdered in 1333 by the 
Mandevilles, married Lionel, Duke of Clarence. Their 
daughter, Philippa, married Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March and Ulster, whose son Roger was declared heir 
to the throne after Richard II. Roger was killed in 1398 
by the MacMurroughs. His son Edward left no issue, but 
his daughter, Anne, was the mother of Richard, Duke of 
York, and grandmother of Edward IV, whose daughter, 
Elizabeth of York, married Henry VII, founder of the 
Tudor dynasty. Thus our Royal Family of today has an 
infusion of O’Brien blood. 

John, on his second visit as King, confirmed O’Brien 
as King of Thomond, and Cathal O’Connor as King of 
Connacht. But in the next reign this latter was held, 
unjustly, to be only a life grant and on Cathal’s death 
Connacht was allotted to Richard de Burgo, who in 
1235, with the help of the Norman barons, drove out the 
O’Connors and divided Connacht among his relatives 
and supporters in feudal fashion. However, in 1270 the 
O’Connors recovered Roscommon by force of arms. In 
proof of his favour King John presented O’Connor with 
a richly caparisoned charger. The Irish Chief removed 
the heavy Norman saddle, put on a saddle-cloth and rode 
with the King all day Irish fashion. The Norman 
adoption later of this fashion was one of the signs of 
“degeneracy” in English eyes. But Edmund Spenser, 
usually a hostile critic, in his State of Ireland writes : 

I have heard some great warriors say that in all the service they 
have seen abroad they never saw a more comely man than the 
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Irishman, nor that cometh on more bravely in his charge ; neither 
is his manner of mounting unseemly, though they lack stirrups, 
but more handy than with stirrups; for in his getting up his 
horse is still going, whereby he gains in way. | 


By the extension of Magna Charta the Anglo-Irish 
in John’s reign were secured in the rights and liberties 
of Englishmen. But though up to the Statute of Kil- 
kenny the chief Irish families of “‘the five bloods” were 
regarded as equal in status to the Norman, there was, 
wherever the new feudalism replaced the old clan 
organization, a steady deterioration in the condition of 
the free clansmen who were sometimes reduced to a 
state of villeinage or serfdom. Under the clan system 
the land belonged to the free clansmen of Milesian blood. 
The Chief, who was selected by them from the ruling 
family, had his separate demesne lands as well as various 
customary dues from the clansmen and their tenants, the 
right to call them out for armed service (bonnacht) and 
to billet his followers and their horses on the clan (coign 
and livery). But under the feudal system the land 
belonged to the feudal lord, who held by primogeniture 
under the Crown, while the vassals and tenants held 
under him and at his pleasure. The Anglo-Norman 
barons gradually adopted certain features of the clan 
system, notably bonnacht, coign and livery, the use, or 
abuse, of which gave them a much stronger position 
than that of feudal lord. Sir John Davies wrote in 1617 
in his historical survey : 


The degenerate English, including the Earls of Desmond and 
Ormond, used it more insolently (than the Irish) and made it 
everywhere more intolerable: because there was everywhere a 
war, and every Lord of a Country and Marcher made war and 
peace at his pleasure. . . . It became universal and perpetual 
and was the most heavy oppression that was ever used in any 
Christian or heathen country. 


During the thirteenth century the great Anglo- 
Normans established themselves more widely, ruling 
their territories more and more as independent Irish 
chiefs rather than as feudal lords owing allegiance to the 
Crown, and, at least outside the Pale, or Land of Peace, 
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adopting in the Marches, or partly occupied tracts, and 
in the lands still under Irish rule—the Land of War—the 
Irish language, manners and customs. The royal 
authority counted for little, for in the words of Sir John 
Davies three hundred years later: ‘The lion [i.e. the 
King] came not himself to the hunt and left the prey to 
the inferior beasts.” 

In the first Irish Parliament—in which there were no 
Irish—summoned by Edward I to get supplies for his 
war against Scotland, Acts were passed to forbid 
“degeneracy” of the English, such as wearing long locks 
in the Irish fashion—a prohibition which was the origin 
of one of the most beautiful Gaelic love songs—and the 
raising and maintaining of Irish levies. A subsequent 
Parliament in 1310 passed an Act that “no mere Irishman 
shall be received into a religious order among the English 
in the land of peace’, i.e. the nine Counties and five 
Liberties within which the King’s Writ was supposed 
torun. These prohibitions were not very severe and not 
unnatural in a comparatively small conquering class 
endeavouring to maintain its individuality among a 
people who were quick to assimilate them. But outside 
the Pale the “degeneracy” continued to spread. We 
find the Norman barons adopting the Gaelic speech and 
even assuming Gaelic names. ‘Thus Mandeville becomes 
MacQuillan, de Angulo McCostello, Prendergast 
MacJordan, and Burke appears as Upper and Lower 
MacWilliam in Mayo and Galway. 

Robert Bruce’s victory at Bannockburn in 1314 led 
to a general rising of the Irish clans to recover their 
lost possessions. ‘This was headed by Edward Bruce, 
who after several victories was, with O’Neill’s approval, 
crowned King of Ireland at Dundalk in 1316. But he was 
finally defeated and slain there by the Lord Deputy, 
Bermingham, in 1318. ‘This setback did not, however, 
prevent O’Brien from clearing the Normans out of 
Thomond (N. Munster), while O’Kennedy, with his 
neighbours O’Carroll and O’Dwyer, drove the Butlers 
out of Ormond (E. Munster), and the Irish of Leinster 
elected as their king Donal MacMurrough, a member 
of the old ruling family. Various other clans similarly 
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recovered their lands by force of arms. The explanation 
of this successful counter-attack appears to be as follows. 
For over a hundred years from Strongbow’s landing the 
Irish with their light swords and linen tunics were, as a 
rule, unable to stand up to the heavily armed, mail-clad 
and better disciplined Normans. But they gradually 
learned from the enemy and by the time of Bruce’s 
invasion were adopting armour, banners, heraldry and 
the art of fortification. Hence their greater success in 
subsequent encounters. 

To counteract the Irish resurgence Edward II, in 1329, 
created FitzGerald Earl of Kildare, FitzThomas (also 
a Geraldine) Earl of Desmond and James Butler Earl of 
Ormond. For the next two hundred years these three 
great families dominated Irish government. Ormond 
was given Palatine rights in Co. Tipperary, including 
the privilege of creating his own barons. He created 
five, of whom four were Normans; while William 
O’Dwyer, whose mother was Eleanor Butler, was created 
Baron of Kilnamanagh. a title which, however, was rarely 
used by the O’Dwyer chiefs. ‘henceforth Ormond, 
who had married into the royal family and was known as 
“the noble earl”, became one of the bulwarks of English 
power in Munster; Desmond, on the other hand, 
became more Irish. He openly adopted Irish ways, and 
was in consequence outlawed ; his castle was taken and 
three of his officials were executed for treason “‘in 
exercising, maintaining and inventing many foreign 
(i.e. Irish) oppressive and intolerable laws”. He was 
restored in 1346. ‘This increasing “degeneracy” among 
the Anglo-Irish and the preoccupation of the Crown 
with the Hundred Years’ War in France had by 1360 
reduced the English dominion to a very low ebb and the 
English Pale to narrow limits. 

At this stage Edward III decided on resolute action 
to reassert the royal authority. He appointed as Viceroy 
his son Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who by his marriage 
with Elizabeth, heiress of De Burgo, was already titular 
Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connacht. As a royal Prince 
he was welcomed by both races who, in the words of 


Sir John Davies, “did ever love to be ruled by great 
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persons”. But when it came to recovering Ulster and 
Connacht he found but lukewarm support. His claim 
to the De Burgo lands in Connacht was repudiated by 
the two junior branches in possession—Mayo and 
Clanrickard—on the ground that the Brehon Law did 
not recognize succession through females—showing how 
far “degeneracy” had spread among the Norman nobles 
outside the Pale. Clarence was a gallant soldier but, 
after some successful campaigns against MacMurrough 
of Leinster, MacCarthy of Desmond and others, he 
pined for the glory of the French wars. Before leaving 
Ireland he endeavoured to put matters on a stable basis 
by summoning the famous Parliament of Kilkenny in 
1368. | 

This assembly, which represented only the Anglo- 
Irish Bishops, Peers and the nine Shires of “‘the land of 
peace’, passed a series of drastic statutes, the main object 
of which was to arrest the growing “‘degeneracy” of the 
Anglo-Irish, to keep the Irish in their proper place and 
prevent the fusion of the two races. The preamble, 
which gives a vivid picture of conditions then existing, 
as seen through English eyes, runs as follows : 


Whereas at the conquest of the land of Ireland and for a long 
time after, the English of the said land used the English language, 
mode of riding and apparel, and were governed and ruled, and 
their subjects called Betaghs, by the English law, in which time 
God and Holy Church and their franchises according to their 
conditions were maintained in subjection; now many English 
of the said land, forsaking the English language, fashion, mode of 
riding, laws and usages, live and govern themselves according to 
the language, fashion and manners of the Jrish enemies and have 
also made divers marriages and alliances between themselves and 
the Irish enemies aforesaid whereby the said land and the liege 
people thereof, the English language, the allegiance due to our 
lord the King, and the English laws there are put in subjection 
and decayed. 


To prevent these evils—I quote from Dr. Curtis’ 
admirable History of Ireland—stringent laws are enacted. 
The English are forbidden by severe penalties to make 
marriage, fosterage or gossipred with the Irish, or in 
law cases to use Brehon law or “the law of the Marches’’, 
Vol. 203 H 
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or to entertain Irish minstrels, poets or story-tellers, 
They must not sell to the Irish horses or armour or in 
time of war any victuals. ‘They and the Irish among 
them must use English surnames, speak English and 
follow English customs, must practise with the bow and 
ride with the saddle after the English fashion. If they 
use the Irish speech they shall forfeit their lands to their 
lords until they undertake to use English. ‘The Irish are 
excluded from cathedrals, abbeys and benefices among 
the English. Every “Chieftain of English lineage” shall 
arrest evil-doers of his own lineage or following until 
they are delivered to the law. Only on the Marches 
shall (Irish) kerns and hired soldiers be maintained. In 
every county of “the land of peace”’™ there shall be four 
keepers of the peace to assess the English for military 
service. 

The object of these drastic measures was to make a 
clean cut between the English of “the land of peace” 
and the Irish enemies, a further barrier being supplied 
by the “Marches”, or lands not yet fully conquered 
by the Butlers, Burkes, Roches, Geraldines and other 
“Chiefs of the English lineage’’—a phrase corresponding 
to the Irish “Captains of their nations”. It denied to 
the “Irish enemies”, i.e. all excepting those “living 
among the English”, the rights of citizenship, unless 
conferred on individuals by a special licence, or charter, 
and this meant that the titles of the Irish clans to the 
territories they had occupied for centuries could be 
challenged at any time on behalf of the Crown or some 
nominal grantee. The Statutes were given not only 
a legal but a religious sanction, for the three Archbishops 
and the five Bishops “‘present at the said Parliament did 
fulminate sentence of excommunication against those 
contravening the Statutes”’. 

The Irish “enemies” took these terrible edicts calmly. 
Perhaps they regarded them as a brutum fulmen to which 
the obedience even of the English in the “land of peace” 
and the “Marches” could not be enforced. Subsequent 
events did indeed show the difficulty of enforcing them. 


* Louth, Meath, Trim, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Tipperary (about one third of the whole). 
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But they remained a “Sword of Damocles” over the 
heads of the “Irish enemies” or “English rebels”, and a 
strong King or a harsh Deputy might and did bring 
down the sword as and when he thought fit. The 
prohibition against the Irish tongue and the Irish mode 
of riding were found so impossible that they were tacitly 
dropped when the Statutes were reafirmed in Poynings 
Law of 1495. 

A few notable instances of the enforcement of the 
penalties against intermarriage and the Irish custom 
of Corgn, bonnacht and livery, i.e. the raising and billeting 
of armed men and horses, may be quoted. 

(1) Art MacMurrough, the King of Leinster, married 
in 1390 Elizabeth de Veale, the heiress to the barony of 
Norragh in Kildare, but was debarred from the succes- 
sion as an “Irish enemy’. Art rose in rebellion, was 
joined by all his vassals and invaded the Pale, committing 
great havoc. He created such a state of alarm among the 
English that in October 1394 Richard II, with a large 
force, including Roger Mortimer, heir to the throne and 
Earl of March and Ulster, came to establish the royal 
authority. In a letter to his uncle, the Duke of York, 
Richard divided Ireland, like Gaul, into three parts, 
“The wild Irish our enemies, Irish [i.e. Anglo-Irish] 
rebels, and obedient English”, and he feared that the 
Anglo-Irish rebels, unless won over by just treatment, 
would join the Irish enemies. Apart from MacMurrough, 
who was Public Enemy No. 1, Richard adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude to the “Irish enemies”. He secured 
the submission of almost all, including O’Neill, Mac- 
Carthy, O’Brien, O’Connor, O’Kennedy, O'Reilly, 
O’Rourk to the surrender of the lands they had 
“usurped” from the English ; while they were to retain 
their Irish lands on condition of allegiance to their 
liege lord, the King, and to the Norman Earls of Ulster, 
Ormond, Kildare, Desmond, as their suzerains. As a 
result of this general submission the leading Chiefs, 
except MacMurrough, dropped the title of “King’’, but 
O”’ Neill, O’Connor, O’Brien, and MacCarthy were 
recognized as “Prince of the Irish of Ulster, of Connacht, 
of Thomond and of Desmond” respectively. Art 
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MacMurrough, with his vassals, O’Toole, O’Connor, 
O’Byrne, submitted in 1395, agreeing to quit Leinster. 
He- was granted the barony of Norragh, the denial of 
which had driven him into rebellion, and the black rent of 
eighty marks from the Pale for life. But Richard’s trium- 
phal progress yielded no lasting results as the terms were 
not carried out by either side. As an English historian 
wrote of this and other royal visits: ““The Irish Chiefs 
bowed their heads like reeds before his presence and 
raised them again as lightly when he had gone.” 
MacMurrough was soon in arms against Roger Mortimer 
—the Lord Lieutenant, and heir to the throne—and 
Mortimer was slain in battle by the Leinster Irish in 
1398. Richard returned to Ireland in 1399 with a large 
army to revenge this outrage, revoked the grant of 
Norragh, and sent a force to round up MacMurrough. 
But before matters came to an issue, Bolingbroke’s 
rebellion broke out in England and Richard hastily 
returned to his doom. In this case the denial of justice 
under the Statute of Kilkenny to an Irish Prince produced 
fateful results to the English throne. The next King 
to visit Ireland was James II, when driven out of England. 

(2) Another instance of the ban on intermarriage 
arose when Conn O’Neill, eldest son of The O’Neill, 
married Eleanor, daughter of Garret Mor, the great 
Earl of Kildare and for many years de facto ruler of 
Ireland. An Act of the Irish Parliament in 1480 was 
necessary to make Conn and his issue (Conn Baccach, 
later Earl of Tyrone and father of the famous Shane 
O’Neill) of free estate in law. This alliance firmly 
united the two greatest Irish and Anglo-Irish families. 
It helped Garret Mor, after being attainted and sent 
to the Tower by Henry VII, to be restored to his unique 
position as uncrowned King—for as Henry said, “Since 
all Ireland cannot rule this man, this man shall rule all 
Ireland.” And so he did from 1477 to 1513 when he 
was killed in a skirmish with the O’Mores of Leir. The 
Kildare alliance similarly raised the prestige of the 
O’Neills and justified Shane O’Neill’s proud saying a 
century later, “I will give place to no man but my brother 
of Kildare, for he is of mine house.” 
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(3) Garret Mor had five daughters whom he 


judiciously distributed in marriage to Burke of Clanricard, 
Sir Piers Butler—later Earl of Ormond and the bitter 
enemy of Kildare, the Lord of Slane, and the two 
Irish Chiefs, MacCarthy Reagh of Muskerry and 
O’Carroll of Ely. ‘These latter two marriages were also 
contrary not only to the Statute of Kilkenny, but by 
this time the law may have become a dead letter. Even 
in the pro-English Ormond family we find Richard 
Butler of Polestown, a brother of the White Earl, 
marrying Catherine O’Reilly. His son Edmund married 
Catherine O’Carroll, and his son and heir, James Butler, 
married Sally Kavanagh. But this marriage was recog- 
nized as valid by the Parliament of 1467. In other 
respects the Statute of Kilkenny still remained a deadly 
weapon. 

(4) Thomas, the fifth Earl of Desmond, Lord Deputy 
from 1462 to 1467, held in Munster a position hardly 
inferior to that of his cousin Kildare in Leinster. The 
Desmond family had from the start fallen under the 
spell of Irish ways. Gerald, the third Earl, had got 
leave from the Crown to have his second son, James, 
fostered by the O’Briens of Thomond. The result was 
that on the Earl’s death his grandson Thomas, the 
rightful heir, was, with the help of the O’Briens, ousted 
from the Earldom on the ground that he had married 
Catherine MacCormac, an Irish girl of inferior birth, in 
violation of the Statute of Kilkenny. Thomas died an 
exile in France in 1420, and James, the fourth Earl, 
with the aid of the O’Briens, became all-powerful in 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Waterford. He was on the 
most friendly terms with the two great Gaelic Chiefs, 
O’Brien and MacCarthy Mor, and his fame spread even 
to Florence, which sent him congratulations as a member 
of the great Gherardine family in that city. He adopted 
the Gaelic tongue, brought in Brehons to decide ques- 
tions of law, appointed O’Daly as Court poet, and 
strengthened his fighting forces by local levies of bonnacht 
and kerns, also introducing Scots and gallowglasses from 
the north and quartering them on his tenants. His son 
‘Thomas, the fifth Earl, ruled in the same Gaelic fashion, 
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and as the greatest Anglo-Irish noble held the office of 
Deputy from 1462 to 1467, when the thunderbolt fell. 
In 1467 Edward IV sent over a strong deputy, Tibetot, 
Earl of Worcester, known in England as “the Butcher’, to 
reassert the declining royal authority. In a Parliament 
held by him at Drogheda the Earl of Desmond and 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare (the father of Garret Mor) 
were attainted for “horrible treasons and felonies as 
well as in alliance, fosterage and alterage with the Irish 
enemies of the King as in giving to them horses, harnesses 
and arms”. Desmond was taken and executed without 
trial by his peers; Kildare escaped the death penalty. 
Edward was driven out of England in 1470 by a Lan- 
castrian rising—in which Tibetot was taken and beheaded. 
On his restoration in 1471 Edward thought it wise to 
restore Kildare, a strong Yorkist supporter, as deputy. 
He held the office till his death in 1477. Desmond was 
no doubt guilty of the offences charged—as was Kildare— 
but there was no justification, except terrorism, for the 
death penalty. ‘The result was that the House of 
Desmond lost its pre-eminence, the Earls of Kildare— 
Thomas, Garret Mor and Garret Oge—in spite of 
temporary eclipses, became in succession Deputies and 
de facto rulers of Ireland from 1471 to 1535, when the 
axe also fell on that great house. The execution of 
Desmond drove his successors for over a century into 
increased hostility to the English. His son James, the 
sixth Earl, went even mor Irish than his father by 
marrying an Irish wife, Margaret O’Brien, thus showing 
his contempt for the English law. 

At this stage the strong Tudor dynasty had estab- 
lished itself in England, and the deputy, Garret Mor 
of Kildare, had fallen under a cloud by his support of 
the Yorkists and of the Pretender, Lambert Simnel, who 
was in 1487 crowned in Dublin as Edward VI. In 1494 
Kildare was removed from office and Sir Edward 
Poynings was sent with a military force and a following of 
English officials to reduce the lordship of Ireland to 
“whole and perfect obedience” and “to suppress the 
universal, intolerable, and damnable extortions of coign, 
livery and pay”. The Parliament convened by Poynings 
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attainted Kildare, who was sent to the Tower, but as 
already explained, was restored with more authority 
than before in the next year. Poynings’ Act of 1495 had 
one remarkable result in making the Irish Parliament 
subordinate to the Crown and the English Ministers, It 
also re-enacted the Statutes of Kilkenny, omitting the 
ban on the Irish language, which had now become 
universal even in the Pale, and on the Irish mode of 
riding ; it prohibited the Brehon Law, the Irish customs 
of coign, livery, and the payment of Black-rents to the 
Irish enemy. But apart from the subordination of the 
Irish Parliament, it yielded little immediate results. 
For the restoration of Kildare in 1496 left the Anglo- 
Irish element supreme till the fall of that house in 1537 
paved the way for Henry VIII’s drastic policy. That 
policy had as its objects the establishing of the royal 
supremacy in Church and State, the bringing of both Irish 
and Anglo-Irish magnates under subjection and putting 
a stop to the fusion which in spite of the Statutes of 
Kilkenny and Poynings’ Law had been steadily pro- 
ceeding under the Desmond and Kildare supremacy. 
The English victory at Flodden in 1514 had left 
Henry Vili free to deal with Ireland in the thorough 
Tudor fashion. He was ever alive to the danger from 
“over-mighty subjects”, and a series of reports from his 
Council in Dublin showed how the royal authority was 
being defied by the thirty Anglo-Irish great captains 
and sixty-two Irish chiefs, who had persistently ignored 
the authority of the Crown. But the indictment was 
chiefly against the former—termed the “English great 
rebels” —“that followeth the same Irish order and every 
of them maketh war and peace for himself without any 
licence of the King”. The Black List includes nearly 
all the great Anglo-Norman families—Desmond, Kildare, 
Ormond, Bourke, Barry, Roche, Nangle, Barret, Dillon, 
etc. They are charged with oppressing the freeholders 
and common folk and “so with extortion of coign and 
livery daily and the wrongful exacting of osteing money 
and of carriage and carting daily and with the same 
tribute and Black-rent to the King’s Irish enemies and 
other infinite extortions all the English folk (in Ireland) 
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are more oppressed than any other folk of the land and 
of worse condition”. ‘The Lord Deputy, Kildare, is in 
particular accused of raising an army of Irish gallow- 
glasses and kerns and using it and the King’s artillery 
against his private enemies. 

The remedy proposed was that the King should take 
the government out of the hands of the native lords, 
strengthen the English element and send an English 
Deputy. Henry began to act on this advice, though 
it was not carried out in full till the fall of Kildare in 
1537. Henry’s Welsh ancestry gave him some insight 
into the Irish ways and the clan system and, as he said to 
Surrey—appointed Lord Lieutenant in 1520—he pre- 
ferred to deal with them not by force but by “sober ways, 
drifts and amiable persuasions’. This was the beginning 
of the policy of surrender and regrant of their territories 
to the Irish Chiefs subject to acceptance of the royal 
authority, the payment of a slight tribute and providing 
gallowglasses when required. Apart from the Church 
lands Henry confiscated no Irish territory. This policy 
was steadily followed after Kildare’s fall by various 
English Deputies, notably Lord Leonard Grey (1536-40), 
and brought nearly all the Irish Chiefs into submission. 
It might have wrought a lasting pacification, but for 
Henry’s breach with Rome which, coupled with the 
threat to their lands, beginning with Mary’s reign, 
antagonized not only the vast majority of the Irish and 
Anglo-Irish Lords, but caused both to unite in the long 
series of subsequent rebellions. Beginning with that of 
the Kildares in 1536 the rebellions went on almost con- 
tinuously for a century and a half. ‘They ended in the 
establishment of English rule and English law, the 
disappearance not only of the Irish chiefs and clan 
system—treplaced by English landlordism—but also of 
the greater part of the old Anglo-Irish aristocracy, with 
the general confiscation of the lands of both. Thus the 
fusion of the Anglo-Norman and Gaelic systems, which 
had begun with Strongbow’s marriage to Eva and pro- 
ceeded steadily for four centuries, ended tragically with 
the Battle of the Boyne and the Treaty of Limerick. 
The tragic end of the great Earl of Kildare who died 
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in the Tower, and the execution of his five brothers and 
his son and heir, Silken Thomas, at Tyburn in 1537, 
marks the end of Anglo-Irish rule through the two great 
Geraldine families and prepared the way for the pre- 
dominance of Ormond, their hereditary rival. But for 
over a hundred years no Anglo-Irish noble was given 
charge of the government till James the “‘Great Earl of 
Ormond”, was made Lord Lieutenant in 1642. Dr. Curtis 
tells us that Silken Thomas knew Gaelic and was moved 
to his dramatic act of rebellion—“I am no longer Henry’s 
Deputy but his foe’”—by the chanting of his Irish harper, 
O’Keenan. The intense devotion of the Irish to the 
Geraldines—even more than to their Gaelic chiefs—is a 
matter of history and is illustrated by two sayings. 
There was a proverb in Munster : 


Trust a Geraldine to the end of the world, trust a (MacCarthy 
or O’Brien the two great Gaelic families) only to the end of 
the lane. 


while an English official wrote to Thomas Cromwell : 


They (the Irish of the Pale) count more to see a Geraldine 
reign and triumph than to see God come among them. 


But apart from rebellion and consequent confiscations, 
the English sovereigns from Henry on pursued a vigorous 
and consistent policy of Anglicization of the Irish and 
Anglo-Irish in opposition to the previous fusion. This 
began with the declaration of Royal Supremacy in 
Church and State. Lord Grey’s Reform Parliament of 
1536-7 not only accepted this supremacy, but re-enacted 
the bans on intermarriage, fosterage, Irish bards and 
poets, Irish dress and language. Again the confiscation 
of Chutch and Abbey lands provided Henry with ample 
means to win over some of the great magnates such as 
O’Brien, Clanrickard, Ormond, and also of securing 
their ultimate adhesion to the Anglican Church. This 
was followed by the grant of titles of Earl, Viscount, 
and Baron to O’Brien, O’Neill, Fitzpatrick, Clanrickard, 
Dunboyne (Butler), MacMurrough, and later to 
O’Donnell, though in the case of O’Neill and O’Donnell 
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and others this did not secure any permanent allegiance 
to the new order or the reformed faith. A more subtle 
method was the bringing over of the young Irish and 
Anglo-Irish nobility to the English Court to be brought 
up in English ways. ‘The young Earls of Desmond and 
Ormond, Fitzpatrick of Upper Ossery and Hugh O'Neill 
—Elizabeth’s “‘arch-traitor’”—were among those so 
favoured. But only in the case of Ormond (Black Tom) 
was it successful. The founding of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1592 was another step towards the extension 
of English culture and the Anglican Church; while 
after the Flight of the Earls and the Plantation of the Six 
Counties, the astute Sir John Davies established a Court 
of Wards under the direct control of the Council in 
Dublin to take charge of the estates of minors who 
were tenants-in-chief of the Crown, and where possible 
bring them up in the Anglican faith. Legally they could 
not get control without taking the oath of Supremacy. 
Chichester’s Parliament of 1613-16 put the seal of 
approval not only on the Confiscations and Plantation 
of Ulster, but was able to pronounce the Statutes of 
Kilkenny no longer necessary and therefore obsolete as 
all subjects and natives of Ireland without distinction 
had come under one common law—the English. Sir 
John Davies, who played a leading part in this achieve- 
ment, in 1617 published his Discovery of the State of 
Ireland and of the True Causes Why That Kingdom Was 
Never Entirely Subdued, which was primarily intended 
for James I’s perusal. He claims, rather prematurely, 
complete success for the policy in the following passage : 


The whole Island from sea to sea has been brought into His 
Majesty’s peaceful possession, and all the inhabitants in every 
corner thereof have been absolutely reduced under his imme- 
diate subjection. In which condition of subjection they will 
gladly continue, without defection or adherence to any other 
Lord or King as long as they may be protected and justly governed. 
For there is no nation or people under the sun that doth love 
equal and indifferent (impartial) justice better than the Irish, 
or will rest better satisfied with the exercise thereof, although it be 
against themselves, so (long) as they have the protection and 
benefit of the law when upon just cause they do desire it. 
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: Davies, who afterwards became Lord Chief Justice in 
F England, had spent twelve years in the Irish Govern- 
H ment and probably knew the country better than any 





English official of his time. 

It is curious that he should have been so assured of 
its pacification, for the maintenance of which however 
he postulates just government, when the policy adopted 
was working up for the great Rebellion of 1641 and the 
Cromwellian Sonennin to be followed before the end 
of the century by another national upheaval consequent 
on the 1688 Revolution. In both of those movements 
| what was left of the old Irish, with the exception of 
; O’Brien (Thomond and Inchiquin), and the vast majority 
| of the old Anglo-Irish, with the notable exceptions of 
| Ormond and Kildare, were as the result of the fusion of 
preceding centuries found side by side fighting against 
the double threat to their faith and their lands. In both 
cases they failed. ‘The confiscations and attainders that 
followed, the great exodus of the fighting men to France, 
| Spain, and Austria, wiped out practically all of the 

old Irish and the greater part of the old Anglo-Irish 
| aristocracy. 
t It may be of interest to mention the leaders in those 
two lost causes. In 1641 the prime mover was Rory 
O’More, a nephew of the famous Rory Oge O’More, 
who had fought so long to recover the O’More territory 
of Leix, confiscated in Mary’s time and renamed the 
Queen’s County. Associated with him in Ulster were 
Phelim O’Neill of Tyrconnell, Maguire of Fermanagh, 
MacMahon of Monaghan and Maginnis of Iveagh, 
representing four great Ulster clans whose lands had 
been confiscated. Rory O’More persuaded the old 
English of the Pale, who had never before faltered in 
| their loyalty to England, to join him almost to a man, one 

of his arguments being, “‘We are the only subjects in 
| Europe not allowed to serve their Prince.” ‘Though 
| technically rebels, the Confederates never repudiated the 
: royal authority, their motto being, “Pro Deo, pro Rege 
et pro Patria Hibernia.”” In Kilkenny and Munster the 
lead was taken by Lord Mountgarret—a Butler and a 
near relation of Ormond—who had married a daughter 
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of the exiled Hugh O’Neill. Nearly all the Butler 
family, including Richard of Kilcash, Ormond’s brother, 
and Lord Dunboyne followed Mountgarret. Ormond 
as a Protestant—the only one in his family—and 
Commander-in-Chief, stood for the Crown. He was 
made Lord-Lieutenant after the rebellion was well under 
way and had he been given the office after Wentworth’s 
departure his broad sympathies and Irish connections 
might have prevented it. Kildare also held aloof; the 
Desmonds had by now disappeared; and of the old 
Irish, Thomond and Inchiquin (O’Brien) were strong 
supporters of the Government. Inchiquin, a trained 
soldier, had married a daughter of St. Leger, the President 
of Munster, whose cruelties were a main cause of the 
rebellion there, and hoped to succeed to that office. 

In Tipperary hostilities were begun by Philip O’ Dwyer 
of Kilnamanagh, who with the aid of O’Meagher of 
Ikerrin, Purcell, Baron of Loughmoe, and several of his 
Butler connections, took Cashel, a strong walled town 
used as a base by St. Leger’s force. OQ’Dwyer’s mother 
was a Butler, granddaughter of a former Earl of Ormond. 
In Cork and Kerry a leading part was taken by MacCarthy 
(Lord Muskerry), whose wife was a sister of Ormond ; 
while in Limerick and Connacht nearly all the great 
Burke magnates, including Lord Castle-Connell, joined 
in the rebellion. Clanrickard held aloof for some years 
and, as a Catholic, was appointed Lord-Lieutenant after 
Ormond left in 1650. But meantime Cromwell had 
come on the scene. 

The Confederation of Kilkenny was organized in 
October 1642 by the above-mentioned and others who, 
as Catholics, had been excluded from the Dublin Parlia- 
ment by the Lords Justices Parsons and Borlase. It 
represented both the Irish and Anglo-Irish—the latter 
predominating—and it gave the military command in 
Ulster to Owen Roe O’Neill, in Leinster to Preston— 
both of whom were soldiers trained in Continental 
warfare—in Munster to Mountgarret, who was later 
succeeded by Taafe, and in Connacht to Barry—all three 
Anglo-Irish. Thus outside Ulster the Anglo-Irish played 
the greater part as leaders, though the rank and file were 
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mainly Irish. ‘This was even more marked in the war of 
1688-91. The old Irish clans had been broken up and 
their Chiefs had gone under in the Cromwellian and 
earlier Plantations. Two of the MacCarthys (Lords 
Muskerry and Mount-Cashel) and an O’Brien (Lord 
Clare) with Lords Clanmalier (O’Dempsey) and Maginnis 
(Iveagh) alone represented the old Irish in James’s House 
of Peers in Dublin, while over forty of the Peers were 
of the old Anglo-Irish stock. The great majority lost 
their lands and titles in the subsequent confiscation. 
Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnell, whom James appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Viceroy, was one of the old 
Anglo-Irish. So was Sarsfield, the hero of Limerick, 
but on his mother’s side he was a grandson of Rory O’More 
of 1641, and in the words of Dr. Curtis, was a worthy 
type of the union of the two races—Gaelic and Anglo- 
Irish. Of that union it may be said—it produced few, 
if any, traitors and no coward. 

After the Cromwellian Conquest some 30,000 Irish 
soldiers with their officers—Irish and Anglo-Irish—left 
the country to serve in the armies of France, Spain, and 
the Empire. Edmund O’Dwyer alone took with him 
4000 to join the Spanish under Condé. Of the Irish 
Army of 14,000 that had held out in Limerick against 
William, 1000 joined Ginkle’s forces, 2000 went to their 
homes, and 11,000 followed Sarsfield to France—in addi- 
tion to the 7000 taken there by Lord Mountcashel a year 
earlier—hoping no doubt for a Stuart restoration. Dr. 
Curtis estimates that between 1690 and 1730, 120,000 
Irish left Ireland to escape the Penal Laws and enlisted 
in the armies of France, Spain and Austria. Few of 
them saw their native land again. 


For in far foreign fields from Dunkirk to Belgrade 
Lie the soldiers and Chiefs of the Irish Brigade. 


Thus Ireland was depleted of the flower of its man- 
hood—Anglo-Irish and Irish—who had remained loyal 
to the Stuart cause. The exploits of these gallant men 
in the Irish Brigade of France and Spain, in Austria and 
Russia are outside the scope of this paper. But I cannot 
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refrain from quoting a reference to them from the Abbé 
McGeoghegan’s History of Ireland, published in French 
in Paris in 1758-62. The Abbé, as their Chaplain, thus 


addressed the Irish Brigade in France: 


The example of their Chiefs animated the soldiers’ courage. 
The Viscounts Mountcashel (MacCarthy) and Clare (O’Brien), 
the Count of Lucan (Sarsfield), the Dillons, Lees Rothes, 
O’Donnells, Fitzgeralds, Nugents and Galmoy (Butler), opened 
to them on the borders of the Meuse, the Rhine and the Po the 
career of glory ; while the O’Mahoneys, MacDonnells, Lawlesses, 
Lacys, Burkes, O’Carrolls, and O’Connors crowned themselves 
with glory on the banks of the Tagus. The neighbouring powers 
wished to have in their service the children of those great men ; 
Spain retained some of you near her throne, Naples invited you 
to her fertile country : Germany called you to the defence of the 
Empire. The Taafes, Hamiltons, O’Dwyers, Brownes, Wallaces, 
O’Neills supported the majesty of the Empire and were entrusted 
with its most important posts. Russia, which had suddenly passed 
from obscurity to so much glory, wished to learn military disci- 
pline from your Corps. But while I am addressing you, a part 
of your Corps is flying to the defence of the allies of King Louis 
(Fitz-James Cavalry fighting for Maria Theresa against Prussia at 
Rosbach), another (Lally de Tollendal’s regiment) is sailing 
overseas—to India—to seek out in another hemisphere the eternal 
enemies of His Majesty’s (King Louis) Empire. 


In the Abbé’s recital the honours are almost equally 
divided between the names of the old Irish and the old 
Anglo-Irish (who abroad as at home regularly inter- 
married) and the synthesis of the two races, even in 
adversity, could not be more clearly established than 
in this roll of honour. 

To this may be added the tribute of an Anglo- 
Irishman—the great Dean Swift: “I cannot too highly 
esteem those gentlemen of Ireland who, with all the 
disadvantages of being exiles and strangers, have been 
able to distinguish themselves in so many parts of Europe 
by their valour and conduct above all other nations.” 
Finally it was King Philip of Spain and Louis of France 
that gave their Irish Brigades respectively the proud 
mottoes: “Jn omnes terras exivit sonitus eorum’’, and 
“Semper et ubique fidelis”, while George II of England, 
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after witnessing their valour as his enemies on the field of 
Minden, is said to have exclaimed: ‘“‘Accursed be the 
laws that have deprived me of such subjects.” 

The foregoing pages show that the forces hostile to the 
fusion of the two races in Ireland were the confiscations 
following the various rebellions and the persecution of the 
old faith. Both were due, directly or indirectly, to the 
influences of England. The land question has now been 
solved, as the various Purchase Acts, financed by British 
capital, have in a great measure restored the descendants 
of the old owners as peasant proprietors. ‘The religious 
cleavage is no longer acute, and Southern Ireland has 
just given a signal proof of religious tolerance by the unani- 
mous election of Dr. Hyde, a distinguished representative 
of the faith of the minority, as its President. May we 
not hope that the way has now been cleared for a free and 
voluntary union of North and South? England, which 
in the past blocked the way by opposing the fusion of Gael 
and Anglo-Norman, would now favour such a union, and 
all at home and abroad who love Ireland would welcome 


It. 
M. F. O’ Dwyer. 








CORPORATE OBLATION 


I 


1 changing process in the social structure of 
human society today is most clearly revealed in a 
well-established tendency to mass organization. This 
phenomenon is in itself neither good nor evil, but, as 
Mr. Christopher Dawson points out, “It may easily 
become the vehicle of spiritual forces which claim to 
dominate not only the State or the economic order, but 
the human soul itself.”* The English national temper 
makes the advent of a communist revolution unlikely. 
But perhaps communism is taking root without its 
customary outward tactics. “I do not think communism 
will ever come to England for the simple reason that 
it is already there. It is there at so high a degree of 
potentiality that its presence may for practical purposes 
be accounted as actual.”’t 

The singular freedom from all odium theologicum 
revealed by the findings of the recent Archbishops’ 
Commission on Doctrine is not likely to bolster up the 
faith of the masses in Christianity. The studied vague- 
ness displayed in the drawing up of this remarkable 
document is characteristic of that fatal tolerance which 
prefers the quicksands of human behaviour to the 
security of a divinely authenticated message. 

In his latest book Mr. Aldous Huxley rejects all 
hitherto discovered panaceas because they betray the 
disqualifying characteristic of “improved means to 
unimproved ends”.f His solution consists in being 
non-attached to everything by the practice of the two 
principal virtues of intelligence and love. There is no 
room in his charter of salvation for the ignorant or the 
stupid. The goal of man to be achieved through the 
exercise of the virtues in subordination to intelligence 
and love is union with a non-personal Deity described 
as the “integrating element of the universe”. This is a 

* Religion and the Modern State, preface, p. vii. 


t The Absent-Minded Revolution. By J. L. Benvenisti, p. 1. 
t Ends and Means. 
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prospect calculated to damp the ardours of the most 
cheery optimist. 

On the whole it seems safe to predict that the un- 
relenting pressure of secularizing forces in this country 
will increase rather than diminish. There can be little 
doubt that the issue for the Church will resolve itself 
eventually into a sharply defined antagonism between the 
Body of Christ and the secularized body of the masses. 
The greatest need, therefore, for Catholics today is to 
become more supernaturally conscious of being members 
of a living body of which Christ the King is the Head. 
The trend of modern devotional life among Catholics 
is not at all favourable to this. Private devotions usurp 
to a large extent the social prayers of the liturgy, and 
even our private devotions seem often to demand an 
emotional agility somewhat beyond the resilient powers 
of human nature. The dictum that the lex orandi is 
the lex credendi applies principally to the liturgy, but the 
liturgy should also be the model for our private devo- 
tions. Perhaps tre is room for a closer approximation 
between the contents of our prayer-books and the missal. 
This seems particularly desirable in the case of the 
Eucharist. 


II 


The Eucharist is the bond of union between Catholics 
which makes them into a social unit pulsating with the 
life of Christ. It should therefore bind them together 
much more closely than the ferocious zeal which unites 
the communists. And yet the most obvious outward 
difference between the Body of Christ and the body of 
the godless is precisely the absence of a real concerted 
life in the one and a very marked organic fusion in 
the other. 

It is not easy and perhaps impossible to analyse 
completely the energy which emerges from a mass of 
human beings drawn up under one banner. The forces 
released by a crowd really moved to concerted action 
bear little relation to the sum total of energy in the 
wills of the individuals considered separately. But there 
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is one fundamental disposition which contributes very 
largely to this mass energy and imparts to it a super- 
charged momentum. It is the vivid consciousness of 
being sacrificed together for the cause. This disposition 
can be aptly described as one of corporate oblation, i.e. a 
consciousness of being offered together on the altar of 
sacrifice in the interests of the cause. It is one of the 
most potent forces for rallying human nature to con- 
certed action. Mussolini was well aware of this when 
he confidently appealed to the Italian wives and mothers 
for their wedding-rings and jewellery on the application 
of sanctions. And the eager response made by the 
women of Italy only proved how well founded the Duce’s 
confidence was, and how true his estimate of human 
nature. 

Why is this disposition so lacking in the Body of 
Christ whose members are bound together not only by 
the coarser fibres of natural energy but who are also 
woven into a seamless garment by the golden threads of 
supernatural love ? Any attempt to answer this momen- 
tous question within the confines of an article must 
necessarily limit itself to one aspect of the problem. 
What is here strongly advocated is the need for a change 
in our devotional outlook towards the Eucharist. 


II] 


The complexity of modern life no doubt contributes 
largely to the coldness of Catholic Eucharistic devotion. 
But other factors enter which are more under our 
control, and these must be explored in order to discover 
a suitable remedy. Many people find that after a time 
the devotions for Communion set forth in prayer-books 
tend to become rather artificial. The constant repetition 
of the same formulas induces a sense of unreality which 
frequently leads to a false conviction of unpreparedness. 
The sudden alternations between extreme abjection and 
ecstatic love so picturesquely delineated in the different 
acts of preparation fail to arouse any corresponding 
echoes in the soul. Sometimes an emotional disturbance 
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is brought into being by a vigorous attempt on the 
part of the communicant to experience these colourful 
changes. But happily there are few who possess such 
emotional agility at their command, and none capable of 
exercising it for any length of time without detriment 
to their health.* The usual way out of this impassé 
is to seek refuge in new devotions, and this perhaps 
accounts for the unflagging output of devotional 
literature which multiplies “like sands upon the great 
sea-shore’’. 


IV 


It is a very curious and significant fact that the priest 
who is a daily communicant never feels any need to 
change his preparation for Communion. Perhaps it 
will be objected that he is less subject to the com- 
plexities of modern life than the layman, and therefore 
less in need of fresh devotional stimulus. This is simply 
untrue. The secular priest in a busy parish is hustled 
and bustled no less than the most active member of his 
flock. Indeed, the fact that they both share in the 
breathless rough and tumble of modern life is the foun- 
dation for that strong bond of sympathy which should 
always exist between the priest and his people. We are 
therefore forced to the conclusion that there must be 
something more satisfying in the prayers of the missal 
than can be found in the stormy preparations of the 
prayer-books. 


V 


The missal is the prayer-book of the liturgy. It differs 
fundamentally from all other prayer-books in this, that 
the prayers it contains are not made up from the pious 
outpourings of any creaturely mind, but are inspired 
by the Holy Spirit Himself. This fact alone should 
awaken interest in those unacquainted with its contents 
and even cause them to hesitate before purchasing their 
next book of devotions for Mass. But that is not the 


* Those who regard their emotional dispositions as the criterion for 
being properly prepared, overlook the fact that an emotional attraction 
can persist after the loss of sanctifying grace, 
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only difference. Whereas the contents of prayer-books 
are made up from the standpoint of the individual, the 
prayers of the missal are predominantly social in texture. 
For the missal is the prayer-book of the Body of Christ 
and is concerned primarily with the honour and worship 
of God for his own sake and only secondarily with the 
private needs of individuals. Therefore by praying with 
the prayers of the missal our devotional outlook will 
become widened and our minds and hearts purified 
from too much preoccupation with ourselves. Our 
intentions will be less concerned with the petty pecca- 
dilloes of daily life and will broaden out and expand 
into the intentions of Christ whose life-interest was to 
be about his Father’s business. 


VI 


The most casual perusal of the prayers in the missal 
will quickly dispel the popular illusion that the Mass is 
simply a means for procuring the sacramental presence 
of Our Lord in order that we may receive Him in Com- 
munion. Were this indeed the truth there would be no 
stemming the pious floods of devotional literature on the 
Eucharist, and their output would rapidly assume the 
gigantic proportions of a tidal wave. Fortunately, 
however, this disastrous calamity 1s being warded off by 
the energetic efforts of a minority whose indefatigable 
labours to promulgate the wishes of the Holy See will 
surely add lustre to their heavenly crowns. The litur- 
gical. movement in this country is certainly making 
progress, but it is not proceeding with giant strides. Nor 
is its present rate of progress sufficient to allay the 
profoundly disturbing conviction in thoughtful minds 
that while the rhythm of secular life is assuming mass 
formation the devotional life of Catholics remains pre- 
dominantly informed by an individualistic spirit ; that 
while human society is being relentlessly herded into 
organized masses, the masses of Christ’s faithful have 
little consciousness of their higher unity in the life of 


Christ. 
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If it is true that we live in an age of supercharged 
publicity “where praise screams like a harridan in the 
street and censure brays like an ox in the field’, it is 
very necessary to recognize that these unsavoury symp- 
toms are not the isolated blasts of stunt-merchants but 
point to an underlying rottenness in the fabric of human 
society today. They represent the inevitable unleashing 
of the coarser herd instincts when the herding process 
is governed by motives not consonant with the dignity 
of human nature. 

In the highly organized mass movements these symp- 
toms are less openly discernible. But there are other 
dangers more likely to distract the adventurous spirit of 
youth from the unum necessarium. ‘Taking refuge behind 
the avenging sword of justice or in the exaltation of a 
national ideal, these modern ideologies impart an infec- 
tious zeal which is daily depleting the ranks of Christ’s 
youthful lovers. No doubt mankind will always have a 
slippery hold on the supernatural. It is much easier to 
wax enthusiastic over an ideal which has pocket answers 
to every existing problem and openly or covertly despises 
the transcendent. But we must not be taken in by the 
glibness of these modern panaceas, for the best of them 
scarcely even pretends to regard seriously the prerogatives 
of the supernatural. ‘There is indeed only one ideal 
qualified to safeguard them, and this ideal is one which 
exerts its healing power through the strengthening 
influence of Christ. 


VII 


In contrast to earthly dictatorships the Church up- 
holds the leadership of the man Christ Jesus. And from 
the very fact that He acquired His leadership over us 
in a very different way from the dictators of modern 
times, it follows necessarily that our tactics will be very 
different from theirs. But in spite of this divergence 
there is no conceivable reason why the concerted zeal 
infused by the modern leaders into their massed followers 
should not also animate the deathless army of Christ. 
For if it is true that this concerted zeal comes very 
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largely through its possessors being constantly keyed up 
to a disposition of corporate oblation, there is even greater 
reason for it to be the animating principle of the Church 
Militant. Indeed, there is no comparison between our 
Oblation and theirs. They are happy and eager to 
commit themselves wholeheartedly to their leader’s 
cause. His inspiring personality acts like a tonic on their 
wills. But no leader can ever exert the attracting force 
of Christ, whose human nature belongs to a Divine 
Person. Moreover, human leaders come and go like 
“wind along the waste”, but our Leader is always with 
us. ‘Their corporate oblation, however animated, can 
never exceed the dimensions of a finite gift. But ours is 
immeasurably greater owing to its being linked up with 
the human nature of Christ. This is precisely what the 
corporate oblation of the Church Militant means. It is 
the concerted gift of ourselves and Christ who becomes 
present on the altar of sacrifice not primarily to be 
adored but to be offered to the Eternal Father for the 
salvation of mankind. In return for this concerted 
offering the Father bestows upon us the gift of his Son 
to be the supernatural food of our souls. 

To realize all the implications of this would seem to 
involve a sort of wvolte-face in our attitude towards the 
Eucharist. For it means making the oblational aspect 
predominate over the adorational one. It means not 
only looking upon the prayers and action of the Mass 
as the normal preparation for Communion, but also 
realizing that the holy sacrifice which is primarily con- 
cerned with the honour and worship of God is of higher 
value than Communion which is ordained for the welfare 
of our souls. 

To sum up and conclude: Eucharistic devotion should 
rest on a sound theological basis. The oblational aspect 
comes first; then the sacramental as following from the 
oblational, and finally the peculiarity of the sacramental 
aspect, i.e. the abiding presence. The oblational aspect 
predominates in this sense—that it engenders the fun- 
damental disposition necessary for a fruitful approach to 
the others. Love is essentially an exchange of gifts, and 
in this exchange the act of giving holds precedence. 
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Today the oblational aspect of the Eucharist has become 
obscured. The liturgical encyclicals encourage us to 
act like the wise householder who brings forth out of 
his treasure new things and old. 

Finally it is no answer to say that the Church allows 
contrary practices, for the mind of the Church is not 
revealed by what she tolerates but by what she encourages. 
The Church is a Mother, but we should not take too 
much advantage of her maternal instinct. 


ANTHONY THOROLD. 














ANTON BRUCKNER’S SONG OF PRAISE 


In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in aeternum. 


A DISTINGUISHED musical critic reviewing a 
concert given in London by the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra in which the place of honour on the programme 
was assigned to Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, described 
London as “‘notoriously anti-Brucknerian” and appears to 
have been agreeably surprised when the audience on this 
occasion failed to live down to its notoriety, and not only 
listened intently to this hour-long Symphony, but after- 
wards proved most generous with its applause. ‘This 
would seem to indicate that the public has again been 
made the scapegoat for a lack of a certain adventurousness 
on the part of those who cater for its pleasures ; also that 
British music-lovers, some forty years after the composer’s 
death, are becoming Bruckner-conscious, which is all to 
the good. In Germany, Bruckner has long converted the 
traditional trio Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms into a 
sonorous quartet in B major, and his lack of appeal to 
British audiences, though in part due to our national 
conservatism, is in reality a more complex affair. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why England has found him difficult 
to understand is because his appeal is essentially a Catholic 
one and he speaks a language that England for the past 
four hundred years has been trying to forget. 

Again, Bruckner’s music is still an unfamiliar idiom to 
the average English music-lover because he knows so very 
little of Bruckner himself. A closer acquaintance with 
the life of certain composers, their mentality and spiritual 
outlook has helped immensely to a better understanding 
of their works, and in Bruckner’s case, more, perhaps, than 
in any other, the human element must of needs supply the 
connecting link. Bruckner’s Catholicism is the vital 
element of his music, and my excuse for this study of 
Bruckner from the Catholic angle is that to the majority 
of our people the personality of “‘the greatest symphonic 
composer since Beethoven” has remained more or less an 
unknown quantity. Now this seems a pity. For the 
man who, boldly and in all simplicity, could dedicate a 
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symphony to “dem lieben Gott’? must have possessed in 
a very high degree precisely that quality which every 
modern Personality is out to achieve, purposefully and at 
any cost—the quality of unusualness. 

To the bulk of his contemporaries, Bruckner, though he 
undoubtedly knew his job, was otherwise humdrum and 
very ordinary. And yet, like Beethoven, that other 
stranger from an alien land, Bruckner was unusual, 
though, paradoxically enough, more conventionally so. 
He was different from other men, and yet of his kind, the 
same ; different inasmuch as, like Beethoven, compared 
with whom he felt himself ‘‘a miserable little dog’’, he was 
a solitary dweller on the heights ; the same, because he 
was a devout and humble Catholic, subject, not to the 
arbitrary self-made laws of genius, but to the same 
precepts that govern every faithful son of his Church. 
There is no composer of genius whose life was so utterly 
permeated with his religion. Of Bruckner it may be said 
that he was first, last, and all the time a Catholic, and 
that his music, a medium of self-expression as is any other 
art, was essentially a manifestation of his religion. That 
is why to Catholics, Bruckner should be a study of 
extraordinary interest, and some knowledge of his life 
and character is indispensable to anyone wishing to 
penetrate to the inmost mysteries, the Holy of Hollies of 
his very great art. It is only thus that we can hope to 
appreciate in its true beauty the purity and singleness of 
purpose that was its inspiration. 


With Bruckner, as with Beethoven, we find ourselves 
faced with the strange anomaly presented by the amazing 
richness of the man’s inner life and the humdrum, 
unpicturesque bohemianism of his everyday existence. 
Probably one of the reasons why his life-story has seemed 
hardly worth telling is to be found in the late maturing of 
his genius. Most of his works were composed after the 
age of fifty. The biographies of so many of the great 
musicians possess just that romantic or sentimental 
element that the great public are pleased to associate in 
their minds with art and artists, with the type of genius 
with whom “was buried a great possession, but still 
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fairer hopes.”* ‘The spectacle of late-flowering genius, 
whilst rarer, and one might imagine just on that account 
more striking, appears to lack the glamour that encircles © 
the brows of those beloved of the gods who die young. 
Bruckner’s life-story may be summed up in very few 
words, Starting, as his father and grandfather before 
him, as the usual Austrian village schoolmaster-organist- 
cum-sacristan, he graduated from organist of St. Florian’s 
near Linz to cathedral organist of Linz itself. During 
the thirteen years he spent at Linz, his creative work was 
just beginning to receive slow, though hotly contested 
recognition, and it was only with many misgivings that 
he accepted an appointment as professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the Vienna Conservatoire. Later he 
lectured on these subjects also at the University of 
Vienna. His declining years were devoted entirely to 
composition in the pleasant retreat placed at his disposal 
by the Emperor Franz Joseph in the Belvedere, Prince 


Eugene’s ancient palace. 


There were two dominant factors that influenced Bruck- 
ner’s life and work—St. Florian’s and Richard Wagner. 
St. Florian’s influence was both outward and inward and 
may be summed up in the two words Baroque and 
Catholicism. Wagner’s influence was purely external, 
pointing the way to a fuller exploitation of orchestral 
resources. The close contact with Austrian peasant life 
in his early youth also left its mark on his work and in that 
innocent zest in humble pleasures that remained with him 
until the end. By far the deepest, most lasting of these 
influences was that exercised by St. Florian’s, the great 
Augustinian monastery to which he had been sent after 
his father’s death, where he received his training as a 
“singing-boy’, and later as a board-school teacher, 
acquiring as part of the latter training extraordinary 
proficiency on the famous organ in the church. 

St. Florian, the oldest monastic foundation of Upper 
Austria, with its vast complex of buildings and its twin- 
towered church, seems an intrinsic part of the fertile, 
smiling land around, joyous, jubilant Austrian baroque, 

* Schubert’s epitaph. 
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rooted in the earth, but straining in a rapturous flight to 
heaven. From his post at the great white organ, Bruckner 
gazed down on the same picture that we see today—the 
gleaming walls with their balconies, alcoves, and shining 
Corinthian columns, the bright colours of the painted 
ceiling, the black marble pulpit, and the great altar-piece 
depicting the Assumption, all proclaiming the spirit that 
animates St. Florian’s, teaching men to serve God with a 
cheerful heart. Architecture in its bearing on music has 
been achieving increasing recognition of late years, and in 
Bruckner’s works we seem to rediscover something of that 
spaciousness, that flowing infinitude of line, that soaring, 
jubilant ecstasy of worship that is the very essence of 
Baroque. As an offset to the splendours of St. Florian’s 
and those later years of glad service, we have that other 
factor that in sheer drudgery and grinding poverty was to 
be a necessary part of Bruckner’s apprenticeship to his 
art. His first job was as assistant-teacher at the village 
school of Windhag on the borders of Bohemia, where for 
the almost incredible “salary” of two gulden per month, 
he spent two years imparting the rudiments of knowledge 
to peasant children, also acting as organist, “regens 
chort”’, sacristan, and server. Compared with the ex- 
istence he then led, the usher of Dickens’ Yorkshire 
schools lived in clover. ‘The schoolmaster’s assistant 
occupied the lowest rung of the social ladder in the little 
community, consequently suffered no loss of caste when 
he supplemented his meagre income by fiddling at 
weddings and “kirmesses”. The village band on such 
occasions consisted of a couple of violins, a double-bass, 
clarinet, and, as Bruckner remembered in after-years, “an 
exceedingly blatant trumpet”. A free meal and free beer 
were frequently thrown in, the mugs being kept handy 
beneath the musicians’ bench, so that a man could profit 
by a few bars’ rest to “‘wet his whistle”. ‘The music they 
played was pure folk music, traditional airs and country 
dances, without any frills or trimmings, but racy of the 
soil. For Bruckner, those long hours in low-ceilinged 
village inns were not, perhaps, the torture and humiliation 
we might imagine them to be. To the end of his days, 
he remained essentially a child of the people, occasionally 
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lapsing into his native dialect, when roused, and even at 
the age of sixty he could still enter with zest into the 
exhilaration of a village dance or the jovs of the merry-go- 
round in the Wurstelprater, returning home after such 
innocent orgies heavy with sleep on the box of a fiacre. 
In his Scherzi, as in Beethoven’s, ther: are memories of 
many a village merry-making, with the difference that his 
deaf brother was content to remain an onlooker, whereas 
Bruckner himself is heart and soul in the very whirl of 
the dance. 

Bruckner’s seemingly sterile years at Windhag there- 
fore had their place in the great scheme of things, deadly 
though they must have seemed at the time. He left it 
without regrets, and the testimonial given him by the 
parish priest characterizes him so well that it seems worth 
quoting : “Anton Pruckner (sic !) has invariably shown a 
respectful deference towards his pastors and has carried 
out his duties as server in an edifying manner. He has 
utilized his leisure to acquire proficiency in church music 
and other accomplishments, more particularly Latin in 
its bearing on church music.”” Bruckner was untiring in 
his pursuit of knowledge, even though it was limited to 
his own special branch, and he had a positive mania for 
passing examinations. It was part of that almost naive 
streak of reverence that ran through his composition, 
dictating throughout his long life his attitude towards 
those whom he considered his betters. Der Ehrfirchtige 
(the reverent one) is a term that has been continually 
applied to Bruckner by German writers, one Bruckner 
biography having even appeared with this epithet as its 
sole title. This trait of deep and sincere reverence 
explains the urge for submitting all the knowledge he 
acquired for the approval of some acknowledged authority. 
The idea of impressing others with his proficiency never 
seems to have entered his head. His appointment as 
cathedral organist at Linz was mainly due to the good 
offices of a piano tuner who packed him off to Linz to try 
his luck. Though he had been deputizing at the 
cathedral ever since the death of the official organist, 
Bruckner in his great humility never dreamt that he would 
be considered eligible for such a post. He emerged from 
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the test triumphant and remained at Linz for thirteen 


yea rs. 


Conditioned by the very nature of his duties, the real 
beginnings of his creative work had their source in that 
religious element that was to be the very life-blood of all 
his music. At Linz, too, he found in Bishop Rudigier his 
first great patron and a friend who thoroughly justified 
that reverence which in Bruckner seems to have been the 
fulfilment of some spiritual need. This remarkable man 
made his mark on his time by his fearless championship 
of the liberties of the Church against its political aggres- 
sors. ‘T‘hose were days of storm and stress for the pastors 
of Christ’s fold, and in Bruckner’s music, Bishop Rudigier 
found a brief respite that enabled him to gain fresh 
strength before taking up the fight anew. Many a time 
behind the closed doors of his darkened church he would 
sit alone in the choir stalls whilst Bruckner poured out 
his soul on the organ, comforting, upholding, inspiring 
his friend in the way he knew best. Those were the hours 
in which they knew themselves closest in their deep 
understanding and sympathy, and even after Bruckner 
had migrated to Vienna, a message from the Bishop would 
bring him post-haste back to Linz when his old friend 
weary, buffeted, and despondent, felt the need of that 
solace Bruckner alone could give. Rudigier in his turn 
revered the man in Bruckner as much as the genius, and 
would salute him in streets as though he were a prince of 
the Church. He also arranged for his organist to have 
periodical leave of absence to enable him to pursue his 
studies under the famous Simon Sechter of Vienna, the 
Albrechtsberger of his day. 

As any influence on the development of one destined to 
tread new paths is significant, it seems strange that the 
crabbed, rule-of-thumb school represented by Sechter 
should have aroused no trace of restiveness in his thirty- 
one-year-old pupil. But to Bruckner, with his innate 
respect for traditional things, the school was an initiation, 
a discipline after his own heart, and a mill through which 
all his own pupils of later years were destined to go. It 
is significant that the two greatest symphonic composers 
were both at considerable pains to make the rules that 
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governed their predecessors their own as a sound basis 
on which to rear the soaring edifices of their own sublime 
works before deciding what to retain and what to discard. 
With characteristic tenacity of purpose, Beethoven, in 
his day, went doggedly through the Albrechtsberger mill, 
and but a few years before his death was still recommend- 
ing Albrechtsberger as the best basis for a young 
musician’s studies. When one of Bruckner’s pupils 
demurred that a debatable passage in one of his master’s 
compositions might surely stand since Wagner had taken 
a similar liberty in Lohengrin, Bruckner’s reply was : “‘Ah, 
Wagner may take such liberties; he was a Master, but 
I’m only a schoolmaster.” When his First Symphony in 
D minor appeared, the work was considered so audacious 
compared with all he had written before, that his friends 
were quite at a loss to explain this change of style. “I 
didn’t dare before,’ was Bruckner’s own almost shame- 
faced solution of the riddle. 

Having learnt all that Sechter could teach him (winding 
up his course of study, needless to say, with a request to be 
examined in all branches of his subject), this insatiable 
student started on a course of instrumentation under Otto 
Kitzler, musical director of the Linz Opera House, a man 
destined to transform the whole of Bruckner’s knowledge 
of the orchestra and its possibilities. For, as a lad, 
Kitzler had sung in the Choral Symphony under the baton 
of Richard Wagner, and in the year in which he made 
Bruckner’s acquaintance, he was just back from Dresden, 
still under the overwhelming impression of the premteére 
of Tannhduser under Wagner’s own direction. It was 
through Kitzler that Bruckner first became acquainted 
with the score of this hotly debated work which was 
destined to show him /is way, to help him find his own 
idiom. And, characteristically enough, having found it 
through the medium of the old German legend of sacred 
and profane love, he exploited it for the first time in his 
Mass in D, which, for all its tender grace, its first timid 
gropings after self-fulfilment, was on the occasion of its 
first performance in Linz Cathedral considered by the 
critics as too “modern’’, too divergent from their own 
views on church style. 
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In this connection, Bruckner’s own opinions as to what 
exactly constitutes that debatable quality are not without 
interest. He had no use for the cheery Austrian 
Gemiitlichkett of classic eighteenth-century religious 
music. Like Beethoven, he based his ideals on Palestrina 
and his school, and his Masses are conceived as liturgical 
music with priest and people as the essential participants 
in the great drama. It was during his sojourn at Linz 
that Bruckner composed the eight-part Mass in E minor, 
which the B.B.C. most enterprisingly gave us some 
months ago. It was written for the consecration of the 
Votive Chapel of the new cathedral Bishop Rudigier was 
raising to commemorate the promulgation of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. The Mass, which is the 
most strictly liturgical of his church compositions, was 
dedicated to the Bishop and conducted by Bruckner 
himself “fon the most glorious day of my life”. To 
Bruckner, the best was never good enough for God, and 
his attitude towards the facile school of church music 
found mordant expression in the words : “When nothing 
occurs to them, they call it sacred music.” 

In Wagner, Bruckner’s devotional urge found yet 
another object for humble veneration. In 1865 he 
attended the premiére of Tristan at Munich and was 
presented to his idol. That Wagner, even at that first 
meeting, gauged something of the mettle of a man so 
unassuming in his outward appearance redounds as much 
to his perspicacity as to his credit. He raised the Linz 
organist to the seventh heaven by presenting him with the 
score of the closing scene of his Metstersinger, and it was 
Bruckner who gave it its first public hearing at a concert 
organized by his male choir Frohsinn. From that day 
onward, Wagner’s place in Bruckner’s affections was, in 
the words of a Viennese wit, “somewhere between the 
Bishop of Linz and dem leben Gott”, and though 
Wagner’s support was moral rather than active (he had 
enough to do just then to enforce the acceptance of his 
own work on a largely reluctant world), his approval and 
Bruckner’s patent allegiance were to have far-reaching 
consequences for the struggling composer, for whom the 


struggle for recognition had only just begun. 
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It was Wagner who hailed in Bruckner the man destined 
to carry the Beethoven tradition in the field of the 
Symphony to its logical conclusion. Judging by the 
spirit that animates and hallows all his music, Bruckner 
would seem to have a closer affinity with Beethoven, the 
austere Master of theSymphony, than with the flamboyant 
creator of the Music Drama. In Beethoven and in 
Bruckner there is the same profound awareness of God, 
the same unworldliness, earth-remoteness, the same un- 
faltering conviction of the higher nature of their calling. 
If Bruckner was ever conscious of this affinity, that 
consciousness inevitably transmuted itself into terms of 
humility and reverence. In long imaginary conversations, 
he made Beethoven the invisible partner of his joys and 
sorrows, submitting to him all the doubts and per- 
plexities that beset him when he began to strike out a 
new path in his own symphonies, and he would excuse 
himself to “‘Herr von Beethoven” with touching naiveté 
for his temerity in venturing beyond the limits observed 
by Beethoven himself. Bruckner revered in Beethoven 
the purity and sublimity of his inspiration, all the same, 
the little “lowbrow” Austrian peasant realized that music 
no more than anything else was meant to stand still, and 
that Wagner’s idiom, though in a sense very different 
from that implied by his detractors, was the “‘music of 
the future”. What he did was to spiritualize Wagner’s 
idiom in a sense undreamt of by the Master, even in his 
Parztfal, and thus to make it his own. 

Bruckner’s kinship with Beethoven and Wagner is at 
first sight a fascinating paradox. The affinity with 
Beethoven seems in his case a foregone conclusion, 
though, from the technical viewpoint, the greater 
influence was exercised by Wagner, with whose sensuous 
shimmering colourfulness and almost brutal power he 
would appear to have nothing in common. Possibly, it 
corresponded with some inward inarticulate urge he had 
been trying to express—the baroque of St. Florian in the 
musical terms of his own century. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
all had unconsciously interpreted the spirit of the age 
that had sent those white arches and festooned columns 
soaring to heaven, rounding every hard angle, filling every 
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nook and corner with joyous curves, sprawling cherubs, 
and billowing drapery, but it had been in their own 
idiom. ‘The world had advanced since then, but St. 
Florian, baroque Austria, with its glorious churches, 
monasteries and palaces, were still there, weaving their 
silent spell around a man’s heart and his aspirations. He, 
too, perhaps, had been groping to find le mot juste in 
his own language for that spaciousness, jubilant, radiant, 
full-throated joy and leisurely magnificence. And 
Wagner had shown him how. 

Strangely enough, Bruckner never applied this newly 
acquired technique to Wagner’s own chosen genre. That 
he was thinking of composing an opera at the ripe age of 
sixty-nine is revealed in a letter giving his ideas of what 
constituted a suitable libretto. It was to be “‘in the style 
of Lohengrin ; romantic, religious, mystic, and above all, 
free from any impurity”. T'wo years later his secretary 
is stipulating for “a definitely Catholic libretto, some 
dramatic legend, conflicting in no way with dogma”. 
Needless to say, Bruckner’s opera was never written. 

After the death of Sechter, Bruckner was appointed 
to his vacant post as professor of organ and theory at the 
Conservatoire of Vienna. ‘Though he spent twenty-nine 
years of his life in Vienna, Bruckner never became really 
acclimatized to his new surroundings. He was already 
too old when he migrated to the capital to adjust himself 
to the life of a big city, and he lacked Beethoven’s love of 
nature to seek compensation in Vienna’s beautiful sur- 
roundings. How much he missed his old friends is 
revealed in a letter to the Dean of Linz Cathedral: 
“Words fail me to express how much I miss your com- 
pany, since, save for Fr. S. (his confessor) who recently 
paid me a visit, I have been acutely conscious of the lack 
of any friends amongst the clergy here.” 

The fact, too, that practically all his triumphs as a 
composer were scored in other cities did not tend to 
improve his relations with Vienna. Through his open 
championship of Wagner he found himself in all his 
bewildered unworldliness a butt for the polemics and 
vulgar abuse of the anti-Wagner clique, headed by the 
Great Mogul of musical criticism, the now notorious 
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Eduard Hanslick. ‘The great inarticulate one’’, “a style 
reminiscent of the morning after the night before”, “a 
Te Deum that smells of burnt heretics”, were but some 
of the epithets applied to him and his work, whilst one 
paper described his Romantic Symphony as an “Upper 
Austrian Suite by Richard Wagner”. Poor unworldly 
Bruckner was ill-equipped either by nature or education 
to cope with the “intellectuals” of this new world, for, 
far worse than the scurrilous abuse of obscure scribblers, 
he had to endure the deadly persiflage of such men as the 
witty Hans von Biilow, whose marital tragedy had ranged 
him on the side of Brahms. MHearing that Bruckner 
was composing a Ninth Symphony and that it was to be 
in the key of D, Biilow’s mordant comment was : “‘Ah, no 
doubt also Choral.” 

In 1885 the Seventh Symphony made its triumphal 
conquest of Munich, and at the banquet that followed the 
concert, Hermann Levi, the famous Bayreuth conductor, 
raised his glass ‘‘to the greatest symphonic composer since 
Beethoven”. It continued its triumphal progress through 
the great German art cities, and its success was even 
heralded at Graz under Karl Muck before it finally 
reached Vienna, where the critics fell upon it and tore it 
to pieces. It was not before 1890, when the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra presented the Third Symphony 
(dedicated to Richard Wagner), that public opinion began 
to veer round and judge for itself. Even Hanslick was 
forced to own that both the work and its composer had 
scored a decided hit. Bruckner had then been a resident 
in Vienna for twenty-three years. ‘Truly the prophet. ... 

For Bruckner, the crowning triumph of his life’s 
work was vouchsafed him in the course of the year follow- 
ing this success. ‘he degree doctor honoris causa was 
conferred upon him by the University, and as though in 
a dream, half exultant, half incredulous, he heard Dr. 
Exner concluding his address with the now historic 
words: “I, the Rector Magnificus of the University of 
Vienna, do reverence to the erewhile usher of Windhag.” 
In the following year, Hans Richter organized a concert, 
the programme of which consisted solely of Bruckner’s 


works. Bruckner had arrived. 
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Friends and pupils have recorded in scattered notes and 
reminiscences their memories of a man who might have 
strayed from some dim hinterland of bucolic Austria into 
Beethoven’s Land der Phajaken. Humbly devout, per- 
haps best characterizes the expression of his face, its 
imperial profile strangely at variance with the “Warum ?” 
of the questioning brows, the sweet patience of the lips. 
For the rest—ordinary, though in an extraordinary 
degree. “The village sacristan” and “Caligula in Austrian 
peasant garb”, describe the impression he made on the 
casual passer-by as he wended his way through the 
elegant crowds of Vienna. To the end of his days, all 
his tailoring and the clumsy, thoroughly serviceable boots 
he wore were supplied by the workshops of St. Florian’s 
and specially designed to conform with his ideas of 
comfort and suitability for his work as organist. For an 
organist he remained till the day of his honourable 
retirement, the post of Court organist and choirmaster 
having been secured for him to help augment his income. 

During the major part of his life Bruckner was battling 
with the age-old problem that confronts all composers— 
the high cost of Time. He was obliged to take pupils in 
order to purchase the leisure he needed for creative work. 
August Stradel, who studied under him for four years, 
estimated that in a single day Bruckner would put in 
seven hours at the Conservatoire, lecture for another two 
at the University, rounding off the day with a couple of 
private pupils in order to gain one clear day for com- 
position. For many years he lived in a part of Vienna well 
known to the writer, on the fourth floor of a big block of 
flats near the Votivkirche. One room contained all the 
furniture he possessed, to wit an ancient Bérsendorfer 
grand, on which the score of Jristan usually lay open 
surrounded by the greater part of his wardrobe, “its white 
keys so covered with snuff and dust as to be practically 
indistinguishable from the black’, an harmonium, wash- 
stand, an iron bedstead, a large crucifix, and a couple of 
chairs, whilst all his work was done at a small deal table 
in the window. ‘The second room was bare of any 
furniture whatsoever, and was used as a kind of dumping- 
ground for stacks of music and miscellaneous letters and 
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papers. Admission was gained to this abode of genius by 
pulling a cracked, protesting bell, whereupon the shabby 
green curtain that covered the glass half of the entrance- 
door would be twitched aside by the master of the house, 
who always answered the door in person, and the visitor 
would be admitted. 

The lessons were given at the small deal table in the 
window, which was so thickly covered with inkstains that 
Bruckner used it in lieu of a slate, jotting down on it in 
chalk any idea that occurred to him for the composition 
in hand. His pupils loved him, even though he appears 
to have been something of a martinet. One of them very 
happily likened his relationship to the Master with that 
of David to Sachs in the Metstersinger. Unquestioning 
obedience and becoming docility were required of every 
neophyte, and woe betide him if he ventured to submit 
any “little thing of his own” whilst undergoing his 
apprenticeship to Sechter and Marpurg. Bruckner’s deep 
and sincere piety seems to have commanded his young 
men’s respect, all the more so since he never attempted 
to impose his religious views on others. One of his friends 
characterized him admirably when he said : ““He was one 
who had never lost his God”’, and another : “Christianity 
to him was unthinkable without the Church.” A pupil 
once submitting an exercise he had made in the course of 
a lesson, noticed that Bruckner seemed entirely oblivious 
of his presence, and assumed he was working out some 
problem of composition. However, the same thing 
occurred on other occasions, until the young man became 
aware that these spells of detachment coincided with the 
ringing of the Angelus from the neighbouring church. 
His old housekeeper Kathi, something of a character 
herself, once admitted a visitor but told her bluntly she 
would have to go at four, that being the hour when the 
“Herr Doktor” said his prayers. 

As Court organist, Bruckner regularly accompanied the 
hymns at Benediction in the Imperial Chapel of a Sunday, 
usually following up the service with half an hour’s 
improvisation on the organ. One critic, at least, has 
‘commented on the strangeness of the fact that Bruckner, 
who loved the instrument he served for so many years, 
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wrote nothing for the organ in later life. Somebody once 
remarked on this seeming neglect of his old love and 
received as his reply: “No, the world’s too wicked. I 
shall write nothing more for the organ.” Incidentally, 
Bruckner’s one and only visit to England was in his 
character of organist. He was engaged to give eight 
recitals at the Albert Hall in connection with the Ex- 
hibition of 1871, for which he received a fee of fifty 
pounds. It was Richter who introduced Bruckner to 
England through the medium of his works. 


Compared so often to Beethoven, Bruckner appears to 
have been completely lacking in Beethoven’s intellectual 
curiosity and the urge to repair by self-instruction the 
lack of a solid scientific and literary grounding in his early 
youth. Klose, another of Bruckner’s private pupils, 
remembered Bruckner reading but four books during the 
time he studied with him, but those time after time. One 
dealt with the Mexican war and the fate of the hapless 
Emperor Maximilian, whilst another described an 
Austrian expedition to the North Pole. These two 
volumes would seem to explain Bruckner’s intense interest 
in anything remotely pertaining to these two subjects, an 
interest which seems to have struck some people as a 
species of “complex”. The third book was an illustrated 
volume dealing with the lives of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, whilst the fourth was a pamphlet on Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 

This lack of literary interest on Bruckner’s part 
necessarily imposed certain restrictions on general con- 
versation when in his company. He was popular with 
his students, and he loved to foregather with them of an 
evening at his favourite beer-house. His midday meal 
was taken at another house of call, where none ever 
ventured to disturb him, since this repast was known to 
be devoted to the work of composition. But of an evening 
he was usually to be found in the company of his young 
men, amongst whom were such later-day celebrities as 
Hugo Wolf, Gustav Mahler, and Franz Schalk. Oc- 
casionally a stranger would be brought along, seeking the 
honour of an introduction to the Herr Doktor. With the 
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habttués of Bruckner’s Stammtisch it was an unwritten 
law to steer clear of any highbrow conversation outside 
music. Once, however, some new-comer ventured to 
strike a fresh note by introducing the impressive name of 
Goethe. Bruckner dealt with the offender with the 
tolerance of a monarch secure in his own kingdom. 
““Prosit, Herr X !’’ he said cheerfully, raising his tankard. 
“And now’, having taken a hearty draught, “let’s be nice 
and gemiitlich again.” 

Bruckner never married, but was the victim of several 
unrequited passions. ‘To one maiden of his choice he 
presented a prayer-book as a token of his regard, which 
she promptly threw downstairs. Fortunately these 
frustrated passions were not of long duration, and the 
biographer who surmised that Bruckner’s only real 
lasting love was his mother was probably right. ‘The 
answer he gave Kitzler, who, aghast on being con- 
fronted with his Viennese domesticity, asked him why on 
earth he didn’t marry, is very revealing: “My dear 
fellow,”’ said Bruckner, horror-struck at the mere idea, 
“I simply haven’t the time; why, I’m up to my ears 
in my Fourth [Symphony]! The evening of his life 
was brightened with various tranquil happinesses and 
delicate, if somewhat belated, attentions. From 1891 
onward, when the Emperor presented him with his 
little villa in the Belvedere, he, who had envied young 
Hugo Wolf because he had nothing to do but compose 
the livelong day, was able to fulfil the ambition of a 
lifetime and devote his time entirely to the work of 
composition. He was deeply touched when a document 
with twelve crabbed peasant signatures at the foot 
informed him that he had unanimously been made a 
free citizen of Anstelden, “‘so that some reflection of 
your glory may fall also on the place that was the scene 
of your father’s labours, and where your cradle once 
stood”. 

During those last years he worked at his Ninth 
Symphony, sometimes at the Belvedere, or during the 
summer months at his old friend’s, the parish priest of 
Steyr, or at the monastery of Kremsmiinster, where he 
shared the meals of the monks in their refectory. ‘This 
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is the Symphony he dedicated to God, the crown of his 
life’s work, his testament to his fellow-men. “My last 
Symphony, if He will deign to accept it, is to be con- 
secrated to the good God, and after I am gone, I wish 
my I’e Deum to be performed after it by way of con- 
clusion, since it seems particularly well suited for so sacred 
a purpose.” In these words, Bruckner assigns to his 
Te Deum the true part it represents in his life and his 
work. It may, in truth, be called his supreme confession 
of faith in which he scales height after height of almost 
unbelievable sublimity and power, culminating when 
you imagine the supreme pinnacle of achievement has 
been attained in the rapt unearthly beauty of the final 
affirmation, that firm belief that had strengthened and 
upheld him through all the hurts and perplexities of the 
past, and which was his unshaken hope for the future : 
‘In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in aeternum.” 

How much he thought of this work, how dear it was 
to his heart, is revealed in the following words: “When 
the good God calls me to Himself one day and says: 
Where are the talents I confided to your care? Then 
I shall show Him my Te Deum, and He will judge me in 
His mercy.” Bruckner’s whole life had been a long 
battle for recognition, yet some time before the end 
came he seemed to have lost all interest in the future of 
his works, devoting his last energies to the composition 
of that wonderful Adagio of the Ninth Symphony that 
he himself called his ‘‘farewell to life’’. ‘Thus, in the 
words of one of his friends, “Providence made the parting 
from his great love comparatively easy.” Hugo Wolf 
thus describes the last glimpse he had of his old master 
through the half-open door of his room in the Belvedere : 
“He was lying on a plain iron bed, half buried in pillows, 
his face pale and thin, and his eyes gazing fixedly at the 
ceiling, a rapt smile hovering on his lips, which moved 
softly as though to the rhythm of some heavenly music, 
whilst with the forefinger of his wasted right hand he 
beat time to a music none but he could hear, and which 
the Master, already so far removed from all earthly 
things, took with him into eternity.” 

Bruckner sleeps as he desired to sleep in the crypt of 
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St. Florian’s beneath the great white organ that for all 
time will be associated with his name. ‘The massive 
baroque metal casket on its marble pedestal gleams gold 
in the dim light, seeming almost to hang suspended in 
mid-air. Behind it in a deep alcove are piled hundreds 
of skulls and bones, most probably the grim relics of a 
massacre of Christians, which came to light during the 
work of excavation for the foundations of the church. 
Against this background of the nameless dead, the name 
Anton Bruckner stands not only for the immortality of 
genius, but also for the immortality of the soul and its 
triumph over the eternal “spirit of negation” that 
harasses our poor humanity throughout this mortal life. 


In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in aeternum ! 
Este Copp. 


——. 
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THE SPOILT CONVERT 
(Continued) 


HERE is not much to show whither Mr. Sibthorp’s 

thoughts were tending, except stray allusions to the 
present circumstances of Faber, Ward, Collins, Newman, 
and other Oxford converts, and to the growth of the 
Church in England, till the following letter, dated 10 
March, 1864, to Dr. Bloxam. 


You say, “Was not Pugin too honest for his co-religionists ?” 
As to some, probably he was. But truly I may say, I found at 
Oscott men as honest and upright as I have ever found anywhere. 
Nor there only. We must ever remember that with men brought 
up in the Church of Rome there is no salvation to be looked for, 
as a general rule, out of her communion. Therefore there will be 
an earnestness and a study to bring into her communion, which 
will often be likely to seem to those who are more indifferent as to 
Church profession, to savour of artifice and want of honesty—I 
mean as to that particular point only. As to general conduct, I 
believe Roman Catholics are as thoroughly honest as other religion- 
ists. Compared with common-room society at Oxford, Oscott was 
eminently superior. It absolutely disgusted me with the former. 
Religion sat naturally on them; the conversation was agreeable, 
intellectual, and clerical, without any aiming at outshining one 
another. 

I cannot agree with you in your remark about Newman, Ward, 
Oakley, and Dalgairns, being worried out of the Church of 
England. That worry would have some effect on them is probable. 
It would co-operate in various ways to dissatisfy them with their 
Church. But none of these were men of a calibre to have been 
worried into such a step as joining the Roman Church. Rather 
would worry have acted on such minds, as the wind on the man 
with a cloak, in the fable. No; strong views as to the Church, 
with extreme dissatisfaction with the discipline, or rather no- 
discipline of the English Church ; and yet more with her Liturgical 
services, especially that of the Holy Communion—these were the 
co-operating causes of their removal from the Anglican to the 
Roman branch. 


After regretting that Dr. Bloxam had given up his 
history of Magdalen College records in favour of The 
History of Beeding Priory, he continues : 
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You say, “the priors and monks were not saints”. I have no 
doubt but a small proportion were. But taking them as a whole, 
the wonder is that they were so respectable as they were. It is not 
enough considered, by those who decry them, what the monastic 
life was for many centuries. It was the refuge of hundreds and 
thousands, who could find no other occupation. There was no 
navy, as a profession. The army was not, in the sense we under- 
stand by, a profession. Law and medicine were very restricted. 
What were men to do with themselves? How to pass life? 
Where to go to live ? Hence numbers went into monasteries who 
had no proper or religious calling to it. And there was next to no 
education then; no books hardly to read. How can we wonder 
that the mass of monks were very common kind of men ?—pro- 
fessedly very religious, of necessity formally so, but taking their 
duties as easily as they could. Yet I declare that the number who 
outraged their vows was wonderfully small. The inquisitions in 
King Henry VIII’s time, atrociously partial as they were to find 
blame, found comparatively little. Compare the monks of those 
days with the Fellows of colleges in the last century in Queen 
Anne’s time, and downwards to almost our own day. Were the 
former much lower in morals, if at all? Less religious, if at all ? 


I think not. 


He gives an interesting account of the return of the 
Carmelite friars to London. 


I saw last autumn a wonderful sight to see in London—a monas- 
tery of barefooted Carmelite monks, in one of those old houses at 
Kensington which were, a hundred years since, occupied by 
genteel families, and stood in gardens now built upon. ‘There 
they were in their full monastic dress—serge robes, cords, sandals, 
shaven heads ; and the London people looking on at them from the 
street! I thought, fifty years ago the mob would have pulled the 
house down, and driven forth the Friars, to flee for their lives, amid 
cries of “No Popery!” Now all was quiet curiosity and wonder, not 
unmixed with some admiration. And the whole scene was in such 
close proximity to Kensington vicarage, that a popgun pellet would 
have hit the vicar as he came out, if any monk had been disposed to 
shoot at him. Yempora mutantur ! 


and ends the letter with a somewhat discouraging response 
to Dr. Bloxam’s effort to provide him with sound Anglican 
reading, perhaps as a counterblast to the study of The 
Life of the Curé d@ Ars and of the Apologia to which 
Mr. Fowler attributes part at least of his unsettlement. 
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If Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops is fascinating, I think it 
is the first work written by him that can be so called. I have three 
or four little volumes of his, of devotional readings for Lent, etc. 
Such dry bones! His endeavour to write spiritually, is like our 
old friend, Dr. Ellerton, sitting for the portrait of St. Ignatius 
or St. ‘Teresa. 

Keble’s Life of Bishop Wilson I don’t know. Stanley is an able 
and fascinating writer, but decidedly unsound, or was so. One of 
the Bishops of the Church of England showed me some sentences 
of his, quite as bad as anything in the Essays and Reviews. | feel 
no confidence in Stanley. 


As regards the Apologia, he writes a short time later : 
“T shall bring with me the Apologia, which I think you 
will like to see. .Dr. Newman is justly said to deal with 
Mr. Kingsley as a boy with a cockchafer, which he 
sticks on a pin and makes him spin round as he pleases. 
He almost annihilates Mr. Kingsley.” And to the same 
correspondent (no name is given, but it was probably 
Mr. Fowler) in a further letter he says : 


I leave you the accompanying two last numbers of the Apologia. 
No. 6 greatly clears up what was unsatisfactory and painful in 
No. 5. It puts beyond question of any candid, unprejudiced 
mind, the entire honesty of Dr. Newman in his whole movement. 
It has been very pleasing to me on that account ; and it also shows 
him, if not a sound guide, which he clearly was not, to be a very 
lovable character, and increasingly so. It is pleasant to observe 
the coming on of gentleness and tenderness of feeling, and lowli- 
ness over the sharp, cold atmosphere of the Fellow of Oriel. If 
he becomes a Roman Catholic, he becomes a Christian, and his 
castigation of Kingsley does not at all militate against this. Dr. 
Newman never in any degree influenced me, nor would his reasoning 
in this Apologia at all influence me, but I greatly esteem and 
reverence him. Indeed, he rather comes before me in a new light— 
for what is truthful and attractive in conduct. 


And finally: “I send to you No. 7 of the Apologia. 
In its facts and many of its observations it is perfectly 
true, as my own experience knows.” 

And a final letter of this period, to Mr. Fowler, 
written August 1854, shows his disillusionment with 
“orthodox London” : 
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Yesterday morning I went to St. Alban’s, Baldwin Gardens, and 
heard , or rather tried to hear him, and could not, though he 
evidently exerted himself. But it is God’s will that I should be 
deaf, and more deaf every three months. He preached from 
Phil. iv, 5. One thing I must note, that the Bishop wore over his 
episcopal dress a stole of green velvet or silk, with gold. This, too, 
was part of the celebrant’s dress, in addition to a white satin 
chasuble ; so that here is demi-Rome, in outward form. Also the 
Bishop, instead of prayer before sermon, used my little accustomed 
form, which, I fancied, terrified at first certain Evangelical ladies at 
Lincoln, “In the name of the Father’, etc. I don’t mention this 
because I objected; far from it; but it may interest you and 
Mrs. F——. In the evening I went to St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, 
and there again was the Bishop. He preached from St. John v, 19. 
Here it is semi-demi Rome. ... At neither of these Churches 
nor again at All Saints’, do I find the poor, except the merest 
fraction ; while full Rome has them by shoals. I could say and 
write much on the causes of this. 








In another letter he says : “When you have an oppor- 
tunity in London, go to St. Alban’s, Brook Street, 
Holborn. It is, I think the best modern church I have 
seen. ‘I'he service of God is as impressive as it can be 
made” ; and ina letter to Mr. Fowler about the same time 
he says it provides, “as far as the Liturgy admits, a very 
good sample of hearty worship”, though a Low Church 
service he had attended the same Sunday, in spite of 
“‘sreat coldness all round, admitted of heart communion 
with God”’. 

The “demi-Rome” letter to Mr. Fowler was shortly 
followed by another dated 29 August, 1864, announcing 
his intention of giving up his office as chaplain to St. 
Anne’s Bede-houses, and asking Mr. Fowler to succeed 
him. It contained three reasons for his resignation. 
First, that in spite of all arguments to the contrary 
based on “history and antiquity”, he remained convinced 
that “the Church of Rome has much the best of it in her 
controversy with the Church of England”. Secondly, 
that as regards the growth of the soul in holiness and 
union with God through Christ, “his sympathies had all 
along lain with Rome (at least since 1841)’”* to a greater 
extent than all but a very few imagined. The third 
* My italics. 
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reason—an extraordinary one in view of his position 
when he wrote it—is worth quoting in full : 


I am actually an ordained priest (and this my last ordination) 
of the Roman Church, with all her obligations on me: excom- 
municate, not actually but virtually, every time that I officiate at 
the Holy Table in the Church of England ; before God engaged 
to read her offices daily—an engagement not sunk into a mere 
verbal declaration, as that in the Prayer-book ; but carried out to 
the letter by every one in her priesthood—the Pope himself not 
excepted. 

You do not sufficiently dwell, I think, in your own mind on my 
peculiar position. It very much weighs with me in my reflections. 
Think well, in connection with this, of my individual bias—to use 
a mild term—towards the Roman side on the points in dispute ; 
and my preference of her Eucharistic office (which you have often 
heard me express, i.e. that I thought the Mass one of the finest 
offices ever put together, and in regard of which I find myself 
concurring, approving, and delighting); and then ask yourself 
what your course would be likely to be in similar circumstances. 

The weighty considerations you refer to, kindly and gently, on 
the other side, I admit in their full weight. God knows how heavily 
they press on me at times. I venerate and value the Church of 
England too truly and highly not to shrink from shaking one 
pinnacle from her sacred edifice. And I fully concur in all that 
“Vert” says (for reference to his letter will render mine briefer) 
respecting the Church of England and her claims to affection and 
reverence. But peace in her communion | fail to find; and the 
prospect of finding it darkens, the more I look into it and observe 
the conflict of opinions and the differences as to ritual and worship 
within her. 


Letters to Dr. Bloxam during the three months 
actually preceding his return seem to show that Mr. 
Sibthorp divided his time between St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street (“‘semi-demi Rome”’)—where he says he went almost 
regularly every morning for prayers at 10 o’clock—and the 
Carmelites at Kensington. He induced Dr. Bloxam to 
accompany him on his visits to the latter and also to the 
Poor Clares. 

On 15 October he writes : 


It is just to myself to say that my own junction with the Roman 
Church was one, not of conviction of necessity in order to salvation, 
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but of preference in order to spiritual profiting, and the serving of 
God in peace. 


This seems egocentric, but the rest of the letter 
shows that his main concern was to rebut that narrow 
interpretation of “extra ecclesiam” which even to this 
day occasionally makes good-hearted Catholic servants 
deplore the eternal loss of Protestant employers who 
have been kind to them. 

He goes on : 


The distinction is great. I preferred (shall I say that I do 
prefer ?) the Roman Church, in her worship, especially her 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, her sacramental ordinances, her discipline, 
her many helps to a closer walk with God, her special aids to the 
ministry of the Word, by confession, etc., etc., etc.: but this 
preference (not a mere liking, but a sense of advantage) was, and 
is, IN entire consistency with the unquestioning belief, the most 
genuine recognition—I hardly know words strong enough to 
express my judgment herein—of salvation out of her communion. 
How could [ doubt this, who have known the Scotts, Cecil, Milner, 
Daniel Wilson, Bickersteth, Haldane Stewart, et multos altos quos 
nunc perscribere longum est—if not all of them personally, yet in 
their immediate connections, friends, and flocks—not to speak of 
Wesley and Fletcher of Madeley, whose personal friends were 
mine ? Such men were, in their measure and day, “the salt of the 
earth”. Therefore, I repeat again, I would not stir a step to move 
any one who feared and served God out of the Church of England 
into the Church of Rome, unless he said, “I cannot conscien- 
tiously stay as I am”; then I would tell him my views or pre- 
ferences. Neither, however, could I stir to bring any one from 
the Roman to the Anglican communion. For I see the deficiencies 
(as I think) in the latter, and excesses (as I fear) in the former 
(rather practical than doctrinal) ; yet I see so many aids and helps 
to deeper piety in the former, where there is a tolerably sound 
judgment to keep in check a too fervent zeal, that I should dread 
the consequences of a remove from Rome to Anglicanism, Puseyite 
or Evangelical. 


The letter continues: 


Never conceive of me but as a poor, low, feeble Christian, 
scarcely worthy of the name, or to be reckoned a Christian at all ; 
but God knows how I have felt the change from Rome to Anglican- 
ism! I have scarcely known a day of mental or heart peace since 
I made it. With all my earlier views and convictions I feel a want. 
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I would tell you in some measure why, if you wish it; otherwise 
I would not trouble you with my Apologia. It is just on the point 
of necessity of joining the Roman communion in order to salvation, 
that I differ much from many of my best friends in that com- 
munion. W , I doubt not, thinks with them ; and this may 
excuse his mingling a little “Roman sauce” with the entertainment 
of the other evening; for what a Christian thinks a positive 
essential for being saved, he can hardly but bring forward, or may 
be excused for doing so to another friend, and in proportion to his 
regard for him. 





He writes again in December to Dr. Bloxam and says 
he finds nothing comparable on the whole to the daily 
reading of the Breviary, which though sometimes irksome, 
he does from a sense of duty in order to fulfil an engage- 
ment made solemnly by him at his ordination at Oscott. 
“Other devotional works, old and modern Anglican... 
all seem failures after the Breviary.” 

In another letter to Mr. Fowler on 10 December he 
says that the decision in his case “turns on two points : 
Are my ordination vows of the Church of Rome binding 
on me? And is the Church of Rome right or wrong on 
the points of difference between her and Protestants ?” 

The decision was made three weeks later. On the 
6 January, 1865, he writes to Mr. Fowler to say that “the 
contemplated step has been taken”, and on 25 January 
the touching episode told in Cardinal Wiseman’s Life 
took place. The Spoilt Convert, who had given him so 
much short-lived joy by his conversion, and still greater 
sorrow by his speedy return to Anglicanism, “resumed the 
great privilege of saying Mass on the 25 January, 1865, 
in the private chapel of Cardinal Wiseman and at his 
special desire’. 

Mr. Fowler says, on the authority of a private letter, 
that the Cardinal was too near death to have any active 
part in Richard Sibthorp’s return, but that “he had the 
happiness of hearing Mr. Sibthorp’s Mass before dying”’. 
It is to be hoped that the Cardinal knew how largely 
the return of the lost convert whose defection had so 
grieved him was due to the priesthood he had bestowed 
upon him (many were not slow to say far too quickly), 
twenty-four years earlier. 
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Mr. Fowler quotes from Dr, Wiseman’s Last Illness, 
by Canon Morris, the following pathetic paragraph : 


There was one immense consolation that God was pleased to 
give to the Cardinal during his last illness. He had insisted that 
the first Mass said by the Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp, after his long 
absence of twenty years from the altar, should be celebrated in his 
private chapel. When that Mass was said, on the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, the Cardinal was too ill to see Mr. 
Sibthorp, but his gratification at the good news was heartfelt. 


And when the Pope “‘sent his blessing with his whole 
heart’ to the returned wanderer, it seemed as if all was 
well and would end well. 

But from that day to this, such a possibility has 
seemed to his Anglican admirers as unlikely, not to say as 
undesirable from their point of view, as in the case of the 
greatest of the Oxford converts to whom they sometimes 
compare him. Both had a great following in their Anglican 
days ; both were handicapped by a nervous temperament 
(at times almost valetudinarian) which led them to feel 
and sometimes express apprehensions about such matters 
as the restoration of the Hierarchy in England and the 
Vatican Council’s decisions which were misinterpreted 
by their Anglican friends to betoken a Lot’s wife attitude 
towards a church which could ill afford their loss. 

But the letters written from Nottingham, where he 
lived from his return to the Church till his death, show 
no trace at all of any such disillusionment. The following 
extracts from them show how trivial were the matters 
to which he took exception, and form an interesting 
comment on Mr. Fowler’s own admission that “‘at least 
since 1841 his sympathies had all along lain with Rome”. 
When we take into account that the few signs of discourage- 
ment on which so imposing a structure has been built 
are all taken from remarks made at the age of eighty-seven, 
by a man shaken by severe pain, it seems clear that ill- 
health was responsible, in a remarkable degree, for certain 
occasional carpings at the Church which in the depths of 
his soul he never forsook. It seems as if the return journey 
to her he should never, as he said later, have left, began 
secretly almost as soon as his departure from her after 
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his severe accident in 1842, and that as the injury to 
brain and nerves caused by it gradually lessened, his 
longing for her increased. After his return, twelve 
years of comparative health were spent in increasing 
tranquillity of soul till the last few months of his life, 
when a very painful illness affected him deeply in spirit as 
well as bodily. Once more, to a certain extent, the ultra- 
Evangelicalism of his youth seems to have closed in on 
him, and the visits of friends who pestered him (there is 
no other word to describe their activities) with questions 
about his soul were chiefly spent in speculations such as 
his fellow-priests, if admitted to see him, would have 
known how to satisfy. 

His first letter to Dr. Bloxam after his arrival in 
Nottingham* in December 1865 tells him: “I told you 
that I liked Nottingham, and I do like it, and the clergy 
with whom I am associated.” In the following March he 
says : 


In many respects Nottingham suits me. It is healthful, 
cheerful, a fine church, a first-rate choir, and plenty of occupation. 
The clergy (including Bishop) good to associate with—kind and 
without ultraism in any way. 


(This hardly squares with Mr. Fowler’s account of 
his lonely life, overshadowed by Ultramontanism.) He 
dislikes, as did many other Catholics of his day, the “‘ultra 
statements” of some of the Oxford converts, and says the 
Tridentine Catechism is his manual. Two years later he 
tells him : 


I have plenty to do, and I bless God I am able to doit. I 
either sing Mass or preach every Sunday and not seldom do both. 
I find nothing so good as quiet home duties, and the above, with 
visiting both of such and whole (and I may add the sorry . . .) 
give me employment good for mind, not bad for body, and I trust 
not without some blessing to my own soul. 


*In a previous letter (25 February, 1865), speaking of his future work, 
he had written: ‘‘Nottingham has several recommendations, but also 
some, to me, serious drawbacks, though bishop and priests invite me 
there. The poor Cardinal was very earnest that I should stop in London ; 
so what I shall do at present I know not.” 
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A note to Mr. Fowler about the same time shows his 
scrupulous fairness. He pays some money for St. Anne’s 
choir-boys, but explains 


the difference between fulfilment of previous engagements and 
formation of new ones. The former was quite consistent with 
my Catholicity (Roman Catholicity if you will) ; the latter would 
not be, to subscribe to maintain a Protestant choir, so I will 
pay H. on till he is also off. 


Little allusions throughout all his “post-Restoration” 
letters show his abiding happiness in being where even in 
his self-imposed exile he had longed to be. And it should 
be remembered that all we know of him after 1865 is 
taken from letters to Anglicans, in which his natural 
courtesy keeps him from “rubbing it in”, so to speak. 
Letters in my possession written to the Anglican clergy- 
man whose remonstrance, quoted above, is a specimen of 
the well-meant efforts to entice him back which must 
have been a great trial to a man of his nervous tempera- 
ment, advanced age, and weak health, are models of 
Christian charity and courtesy. 

After a very severe illness in 1868 he tells Dr. Bloxam, 
“T thank God I have been restored to the altar.”” A month 
or two later he says : 


I dare say you know old F. Baker’s Sancta Sophia, a very 
precious work . . . worth fifty of Father Faber’s flighty yet 
striking productions. I call his style Faberism ! 


A letter to Mr. Fowler in October of that year shows 
a significant change of outlook since his return to 
Catholicism as : 


When I wrote to you a few hurried lines, acknowledging 
your kindness in sending me the drawing of the St. Anne’s chalice, 
I forgot to add something which I now supply. You may 
recollect that on rejoining the Roman Church (I will so call her 
here, not to offend), I expressed a wish to retain and carry with me 
that chalice. The trustees objected, and the Bishop (Jackson) 
confirmed their objection. Now it has seemed to me that you 
might suppose I retain that wish as to the chalice. Possibly you 
might have some idea of proposing that it should be restored to 
me. I assure you I have no such desire; and more than that, 
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I would not now accept it. When one first makes the change, 
such as I made three and a half years ago, many little matters have 
an importance to the mind, which does not continue. We are 
often fidgety and imaginative about little matters; we settle 
gradually. Not to say that my altered health makes me far more 
indifferent about external matters, and I hope more thoughtful 
about the one thing needful, I have several reasons why I would 
not, as a Catholic (Roman) priest, use that chalice. .. . 


In 1869 he tells Dr. Bloxam : “I find the daily remem- 
brance of Christ, in the Mass, a great comfort ; and I 
think I enter more and more into the beauty of that 
service of our Church’’, and several letters allude to his 
tranquil life: ““Daily Mass, one or two weekly sermons, 
and visiting a few sick folks... . When I want (as I do 
want) recreation I can always call in a friend to play 
bagatelle or one of the clergy opposite.” In 1870: “I 
say Mass daily and preach frequently, hear confessions, 
and visit a few sick.” 

It is interesting to note that in April of that year he 
writes to a relative who asked his opinion of the Oecumeni- 
cal Council, “I do not disapprove of it”, and the two 
extracts following show what he really thought of “Rome 
of the Vatican Dogma”, as they were written on 23 July 
and 12 August, 1872, respectively : 


You tell me you are pleased with the Life of St. Francts of Sales. 
I have just got it. If you have not met with them, there is a 
biography of Henri Perreyve and another of a “Dominican 
artist”, which will please you. In fact, through the broad stream 
of the Catholic Church there flows still, and has ever flowed, a 
narrow, still current of deep, spiritual godliness—the whole heart 
surrendered to God, and intimate converse with Him, by the 
Spirit’s Indwelling Power, kept up; of which current the great 
body of lookers-on, not only Catholics, but especially Protestants, 
are altogether ignorant. They knew it not. Protestants, even 
well read and reflective, don’t believe it can be within the Church 
of Rome. But it is, I am disposed to say, deeper there than else- 
where, truer there than elsewhere, more attractive when per- 
ceived. 


and to another friend, who seems to have tried to persuade 
him to return to Anglicanism : 
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In return for the book you have lent me, I am going to beg your 
acceptance of one from me. .. . For I think it will produce on 
you some such feeling as this : “‘When I told Mr. Sibthorp I hoped 
to see him back in the Church of England, I did not quite know 
what my wish was. If there is such religion in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as this book shows me there has been and may 
be” [and the writer was not only a priest but a bishop of that 
Church and canonized saint], “then to wish Mr. Sibthorp to 
return to the English Church will be to wish him to leave a 
higher for a lower path—to do him an injury.” I assure you, 
dear , I have never found in the Church of England such a 
walk with God as this book shows me in the Church you think so 
ill of. 





The following letter to Dr. Bloxam (evidently in 
reply to one from him on the temporal power of the 
Pope) is important. Its date, 20 January, 1873, shows 
that when “Vaticanism” was a burning question his 
attitude towards it, though unsatisfactory from the 
Ultramontane point of view, was by no means disloyal. 


The Pope is not imprisoned nor ill-treated in any way; and, 
in my opinion, far better without, than with, the burden of the 
temporal power. I don’t deny that the King of Italy had no 
right to seize the Roman States—no more right than you would 
have to seize my china and books. But to my mind, the Head of 
Christ’s Church on earth is far more in his proper position, when, 
like St. Gregory the Great and his predecessors (to go no further 
before or after), he was Bishop of Rome, resting on the support 
of the Church in all Christian lands—chief spiritual Head. He 
is so now; and I wish Pius IX and his successors could arrange to 
keep in that position. I don’t doubt, that all the Catholic and 
Christian States on earth would concur to keep him in that 
position, with ample support of his dignity and of his College of 
Cardinals as advisers. ‘This is, however, to be observed, that Pius 
received the States of the Church in trust for his successors ; and 
therefore cannot surrender them without an arranged equivalent. 
The Evil One never gained a greater success against the Church of 
Christ, than when he caused the donors of the States of the 
Church to attach these to the Headship of the Church Catholic. 
“My kingdom is not of this world” was lost sight of ; and the 
whole mediaeval history of Europe (and down to our own day 
indeed) shows the bad consequences. The Popes, and through 
them the Church, got involved in politics, intrigues, wars, and a 
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number of other things injurious to Christian influence on men. 
That good resulted, I don’t deny ; but far more often evil. But 
enough on this guaestio vexata. You see I am no Ultramontane ; 
an old Catholic, though not in the “‘Alt-Catholic” meaning now 
current abroad and here. 





At eighty-two he still said Mass daily, preached twice 
a month, and made “visible and earthly companions” 
of his bagatelle, china, and books, being, he said, too deaf 
to enjoy or enter into conversation and becoming more 
so. His apprehensions, like those of old people in every 
age, are for the future of the world he must soon leave. 
In a letter of August 1873 he deplores “the demoniac 
spirit at work in France and in this country, Communism, 
Socialism, Republicanism, all combined with Infidelity”, 
and he writes to an old Ryde friend about the same time, 
“I hope your second son will come out of Oxford un- 
scathed by the wretched low theology—if it deserves that 
name—approximating to infidelity or theism, which I 
hear, and fear, is prevalent there.” To another friend he 
notes “‘a great improvement in the clergy of the Established 
Church’, not the Ritualists, in whom he sees both good 
and bad views. at work; nor the Evangelicals, but the 
laborious, practical, self-denying, earnest men between 
the two extremes. His reference to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874 entirely disproves the theory he 
would have welcomed Anglo-Catholicism, if he had known 
it, as a vta media. He not only knew, but rejected it; 
and the storms raised by the attempt to Catholicize the 
Church of England made him glad to be an onlooker. 


I suppose your thoughts have been a little engaged about your 
Archbishop’s Bill. It is so little concerns me, that I did not take 
the trouble to understand it. But should I have understood it if 
I had read it carefully ? I am glad I had not to settle the matters, 
which that Bill discussed or was designed to meddle in. Much, 
it seems to me, may be said on both sides—the Ritualist and the 
anti-Ritualist ; understanding by the former such as Mackonochie 
(though rather, perhaps, in the extreme on his side) ; and my old 
Evangelical friends on the other (some of them also in the extreme 
on their side). But as the conflict does not much concern me, I 
don’t, thanks be to God, vex myself at all about it. 
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In January 1875 he tells Dr. Bloxam, “I am now on 
the retired list. I found the regular duties of the Catholic 
priest getting beyond my powers to keep up with”. 
(His increasing deafness made it impossible for him to 
hear Confessions and hindered him in visiting the sick.) 
“T help if I am wished for at Mass, saying Mass about 
three times a week when I feel equal to it.” 

A certain nationalist streak, combined with his tem- 
peramental lack of vision, made him fear the result of 
the Infallibility Dogma in the event of a European war. 
Neither he nor Mr. Gladstone lived to see Dr. Newman’s 
“learned disquisitions” proved right and their own opin- 
ions wrong by the Great War. 


In Mr. Sibthorp’s opinion : 


The case lies in a nutshell. Will the Infallibility of the Pope 
make German Catholics, Irish Catholics, American Catholics, 
antibellicose (to coin a word) against the Catholic Powers, France 
and Spain, united? No dogmatic discussions, no theological 
subtilties, no learned disquisitions by Dr. Newman or any one else, 
will answer this query satisfactorily, as against Gladstone’s supposi- 
tion of an affirmative reply. It is not requisite that the Pope 
should issue a bull or a decree. One allocution, to any assemblage 
in his private apartments, getting abroad as it will do, will suffice 
to make otherwise willing combatants lay aside their swords and 
rifles. My own knowledge of the disposition and mind of 
Catholics of the middle, and lower classes is to me instead of a 
pamphlet or tract. This test of Catholic loyalty has not yet 
come; and therefore, all the replies to Gladstone, which dwell 
on present Catholic loyalty, of which but few will doubt (except 
those, of whom I am one, who have no very great opinion of that 
loyalty in one large division of this Empire), are evasions. 


He also considered the Infallibility to be “as a dogma 
de Fide’’, a novelty quite different from that of the 
Immaculate Conception “which, though not de Fide, was, 
with a very small exception, universally held and never 
written against as the other dogma was’’. 

Dr. Bloxam, to whom the above was written, evidently 
questioned him frequently on Roman matters, and a 
further passage seems to show that much of “what he 
understood by Ultramontanism”’ was entirely concerned 
with externals. 
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About vestments. As yet we keep to the Pugin Old-English 
vestments here ; but some, I doubt, will not rest till they have got 
rid of them, and brought in the Warren-blacking style of dress at 
Mass—stiff, ungainly, untasteful, un-English. I suppose they 
will introduce the Gregorian music, and entirely put aside Mozart, 
etc. To me this matters very little ; I have retired in time. 

I believe you are right about Pugin’s disappointment ; and the 
effect on him, who had longed and laboured to see the Catholic 
Church, as to services, vestments, discipline, etc., as: England 
knew her, all through the Saxon and Norman and Plantagenet 
days down to those of Henry VIII, and onwards, as far as they 
could be, to the present Pope’s rule. It is now Ultramontane and 
Roman, versus old and national. I could say a good deal as to the 
present movers in this country. 


In more vital ‘points, however, the letter ends on a 
more orthodox note. He has been reading a book by the 
Rev. J. C. Ryle, “a most thorough Calvinistic Evangelical 
or Low Churchman’, and as he reads on finds himself 
“more satisfied with much that he [Dr. Ryle] condemns, 
and is Roman, than otherwise”. He reassures his old 


friend as to his supposed Mariolatry. 


I find it very profitable to endeavour to realize God: His 
unsearchable, incomprehensible Greatness! and that He is the 
Being with Whom we atoms, dust and ashes, and vile sinners, 
have to do! and that in Jesus Christ we have this God as our 
Brother, Fellow-man—just as He was 1800 years since He is today ; 
and then to endeavour to come to Him, as He is both God and 
man! I cannot put His Blessed Mother in His place. It is 
impossible : though I find no difficulty in acting on the belief 
that she, with Him in Heaven, is an accepted intercessor; and 
saying, “Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us sinners.” My 
union with Him, if I have any union, is too close and intimate to 
make me question how my petition reaches her. 


A letter of February 1876 throws light on his attitude 
to the Ultramontanes and also his views on Ritualism and 
the Church of England, with reasons for desiring the 
latter’s preservation which show a decidedly Erastian 
view of it. 


There is a tremendous attack on the Ultramontanes in the 
January number of the Contemporary Review, from the pen of 
Dr. Littledale, an extreme Ritualist. I do not see how it is to 
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be answered in its charges against them. Only, the much that is 
written, and well written, by Catholics of the older and wiser sort, 
should be put on the other side. Ultramontanism being wrong, 
does not prove that the old Catholic Church of earlier times 
should be put under the same condemnation. I take Dr. Littledale 
to be excusing himself for not treading in Dr. Newman’s steps. 
As to plan or scheme, said to be (but I know it only from news- 
papers) on foot, for a union of the extreme Ritualists of the Anglican 
Church and Rome, I regard it as an underhand design to bring 
down the Church of England. It will not have my concurrence. 
For I regard the Church of England as such a support to the 
British Crown and present Constitution, that, if she is pulled down, 
they will follow ; and a wretched Republicanism, with its most sad 
consequences, come in. ‘The Liberals, or rather Destructives, 
know this; and therefore attack that Church. I don’t and won’t : 
though living now very much surrounded by those who do; not 
in the Roman Church, but Dissenters, and even Wesleyans—on 
whose departure from Mr. Wesley’s principles there is also a good 
article in the same Review. 


A similar attitude towards the Establishment is evinced 
in a letter to Dr. Bloxam about the same time: 


Have you seen Dr. Pusey’s letter to The Times about the hope- 
lessness of union with the Roman Catholic Church ? I never have 
supposed otherwise. Dr. Pusey says, the dream has passed. I 
never had such a dream. If Dr. Newman has, I differ from him 
totally. I believe the existence of the Monarchy, Constitution, 
and welfare of England, is dependent on the continued Church 
Establishment. I care not who hears me say so. I am quite alive 
to the defect of that Established Church; but I am also alive to 
her excellences. And I will not coquette with any who are seeking, 
overtly or covertly, to overthrow her. She is a national and grand 
—not faultless, but still « very valuable—witness to Christ and 
Christianity. Ponder, my old friend, what I say. 

The School Board promoters of the Birmingham and Man- 
chester school know this: and therefore would exclude what they 
term denominational instruction from their schools—in other 
words, Christianity and Christ and His Redemption. And the 
High Church clergy are fools if they do not see, that in positive, 
clear Church-Conservatism is their own security. 


Protestant criticism of his little book Daily Bread 
elicits the following acute discrimination between Catho- 
lics and Protestants as regards religious instruction : 
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There is a class of Protestants, good and pious people, who 
always look out for what to disagree with, in a book or a sermon, 
rather than what is to edify them or others. This state of mind, 
I judge, is a result of strong Protestantism. It is almost unknown 
among Roman Catholics. They so seldom hear anything said, 
different from their educational faith, any novelties or varieties of 
teaching, that they are really more intent on some good to be got 
than on discerning things that differ: whereas Protestants, from 
their early habits, expect differences and varieties from the pulpit ; 
and so hear (in looking out for) them. And so, as to reading books. 


Writing to Mr. Fowler he asks if he has read Priestly 
Life in France, and says that while there was a dreadful 
state of things in the Church of France in the sixteenth 
century, “never anything so bad in the Church of 
England”, there was never, he may add, “anything so 
good” ! ; 

Another proof of his mistrust of the Ritualists appears 
in a letter of 11 January, 1877, in reference to a book by 


a well-known High Churchman, the Rev. T. T. Carter. 


Its author is Mr. Carter, of Clewer, whom I never saw or spoke 
to; and from whom, and his views on Church matters, I must 
differ: for I consider the Ritual party in the Anglican Church to 
be infatuated men, wrenching, if it be permitted them, the 
Anglican Church to pieces, and trying to foist upon her much to 
which she is repugnant altogether. And I too much desire her 
good, to take part with those who, without designing it, are im- 
perilling her. As all States, Governments, and Kingdoms are of 
God’s appointment, and under the rule of Christ, so Christianity 
should superintend and influence all that such States, Governments 
and Kingdoms do. Therefore, I would have the Heads of Christ’s 
Church in Parliament. If the Church of England is disestablished, 
this their voice in State matters is silenced ; as to which position 


of things, I say, God forbid it ! 
His strange clinging to the Church of England as an 


official institution is shown by the following, in January 
1878 : 


Will Newman accept the honorary Fellowship? I cannot say 
that I quite approve the measure. I don’t like the Universities of 
our land to be separated from the Church of England. There is a 
Dissenter claiming a Fellowship at “Hertford”. What will it be, 
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if the Fellows of Magdalen are one-third Anglicans, ditto Non- 
conformists, and ditto Roman Catholics ?—a dreadful confusion ! 
But God rules ; and, come what will in our land, His Church will 
prevail, and 


Names and sects and parties fall, 
Jesus Christ is all in all. 


To Mr. Fowler, in February 1878, he gives a timely 
reminder which resembles Baron von Hiigel’s horrified 
disclaimer when a non-Catholic friend mistook his 
tolerant charity for approval. 


I can say truly, that a Wesleyan, or Baptist, or Independent 
who loves Christ in his heart and life, is as dear to me as a Roman 
Cardinal or an Anglican Bishop, though I don’t put out of my 
mind the differences by which one and another are separated, or 
look on them as immaterial. If God the Holy Ghost has framed 
and formed the Church, all disregard of His enactments must have 
some injurious consequences. 


Unlike Dr. Bloxam, he disapproves of “Dr. Newman’s 
féting at Oxford’’, and tells him the reason in a letter of 


13 March: 


. . . What are the facts? In 1845, Dr. Newman, eminent in 
the Church of England, quitted it for the Church of Rome, and 
drew after him a comet’s tail of little lights. If Mr. Gladstone is 
right, he inflicted a greater blow on the Church of England than 
John Wesley. Can it be right or judicious, to say the least, for the 
President and Fellows of Trinity to receive such an adversary of 
the Established Church as a Fellow? I love the Church of 
England, with all her faults and defects. And I consider our 
Universities as bound up with the Established Church; and, 
therefore, to place the greatest injurer of that Church in one of 
her Colleges, and as a Fellow, is an insult to the Church of England, 
and a very serious injury. 


In November of the same year he again expresses his 
conviction (which Newman seems to have shared) that the 
Church of England, in spite of error, helped to keep 
England a Christian land. 


I truly value and love the Church of England, with her defects. 
I think any break-up of the Established Church of England would 


be the commencement of a storm and break-up of our hitherto 
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happy national condition. I pray God to preserve and keep us 
from such calamity. 


A month later came the beginning of the end. A 
very severe attack of internal inflammation early in 
December had a serious effect on his powers both of body 
and mind; and though he lived on till the following 
April, he never regained any real strength. Apart from 
his great age, the misplaced zeal of some of his friends 
gave him little chance to do so. 

His doctor, Mr. Littlewood, did his best to protect 
him. One visitor he warded off with: “Mr. Sibthorp 
has requested me to write and inform you how very ill 
he has been and still is”, written on 1 January; and 
another bulletin’a fortnight later saying “that his patient, 
though somewhat better, is still very feeble ; therefore no 
one sees him for more than a few minutes, as she is so deaf, 
and nothing is more likely to exhaust him than a prolonged 
conversation”’, was sent to “a friend who desired to visit 
him if it were thought he could be of any service to the 
venerable patient”. The hint on this occasion was taken, 
and the interview lasted only three or four minutes. Its 
tenor may be deduced from “ “The only place, he said, 
where he found comfort was at the foot of the Cross.’ ” 

But others were not so considerate. If only he had 
had a valiant kinswoman to protect him, as Lady Hesketh 
protected Cowper in similar circumstances, when “the 
grim Geneva ministers” (as at the death of Montrose), 
“with anxious scowl drew near, As you have seen the 
ravens flock around the dying deer”! But in spite of the 
doctor’s second bulletin, on 13 January, 1879, the 
Hon. and Rev. Orlando Forester, of Gedling Rectory, 
Nottingham, gained material for “some very interesting 
notes” which he published later on in the Nottingham 
Daily Guardian. It is difficult to read them calmly. 


I found him stretched on a sofa, drawn up close to the fire. 
There was just room between the sofa and fire for a chair, which 
I was asked to take, as he was rather deaf, and was not to exert 
himself in talking. After the usual remarks in reference to his own 
state of health, he began by saying, that he had been called to 


pass through very severe discipline of soul during his illness ; that 
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it had pleased God to hold him over the pit of destruction, and to 
show him how very vile a creature he was. I remarked that God 
oftentimes so dealt with His favoured ones, and that Job’s ex- 
periences were such as were good to learn ; and that we had always 
cause to bless God for the way in which He led us, where the pur- 
pose was to show us our own guilt by the Blood of the Lamb. To 
this he assented, replying that he found the utmost support from 
Holy Scriptures—increasingly so. I had said that there was 
nothing that gave more encouragement to a soul under exercise, 
than to have some passage of God’s own Word applied with power, 
perhaps unexpectedly ; so that it seemed as a special message from 
the Lord Himself: and I instanced having myself had the other 
day, in the service, those words of the Prayer-book version of 
Psalm lxxxix, 22, so brought home, “My hand shall hold him fast.” 
He said “‘he felt it to be so; that all his trust and stay were on 
Christ, and Him only”. And then, looking somewhat archly, he 
said, “I don’t believe in Churches,* but in my Lord Jesus, who of 
God is made to me Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and 
Redemption ; for that is all my hope.” 

He referred to a layman at Ryde who had formerly been em- 
ployed by himself, and had died about three weeks, I think, before, 
full of years and faith, and whose last communication with him 
was that there was “now no condemnation”, 

He then said, smilingly, “Mr. Forester, I am no Papist.” I 
replied, “I don’t imagine you are.” ‘I am,” he said, “a Catholic, 
an Old Catholic.” . . . I did not ask him what he meant, for I 
had not come to see him to mark his words, but only to hold a 
little communion with him in the best of senses—for help to my 
own spirit as well as his—and I[ can truly say the visit was a means 
of grace to me. On my remarking, in connection with some- 


thing he had said about the Scriptures, how great a support they . 


were in a time of spiritual need or depression, he said that he was 
always finding fresh treasures in the Word of God, and repeated 
the first verse of Psalm xxiii. ‘“This,” he said, “I have rejoiced 
in, “The Lord is my shepherd; [ shall not want’ ;” and he re- 
peated the words. And then, I John ii, 1,2: “If any man sin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : 
and He is the propitiation for our sins.” 


He complained that he did not realize more, as his present 
experience, the Spirit bearing witness with his spirit that he was 
a child of God. This appeared to be a good deal upon his mind. 

* Surely a leg-pull. He was a priest of the Roman Church, and not 


long before his illness had expressed approval of the Church of England ! 
‘‘Looking somewhat archly”’ bears out this explanation. 
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Upon my saying, that surely the best witness of the Spirit was, 
when the Spirit brought home truth to the soul in the way he had 
mentioned—by applying God’s own words, and as he had proved 
for, without the Word, was there not a danger of resting upon 
mere frames and feelings ?—he allowed this, but said that some 
Christians were sustained from above by such inward power and 
grace, that he longed for some such manifestation more evident 
than he had. 

He said it was a great consolation to him to feel that his friends 
prayed for him; for it was an ordinance of the Lord that we 
should “‘pray one for another’, and it was His will and com- 
mandment, and so was right. I was to ask my wife to pray for 
him. I then left him, being fearful of staying too long. 

I called again about a fortnight later to see him, and found him 
better: he had even been out once or twice. We were getting 
into a little talk about the Best of all Friends, and His ways of 
dealing with His people, when we were interrupted. On the next 
occasion when I called, he was too weak for me to do more than 
repeat a text or two by his bedside, and offer up a short prayer. 

I would mention that, on my second visit, he again seemed to 
be somewhat troubled, on the subject of the witness of the 
Spirit: and to meet his difficulty I asked for his Bible; and he 
handed me his own copy of the Scriptures, which was Bagster’s 
facsimile octavo—a book which was well marked. 

The point that, perhaps, more especially troubled him was that 
about which our Blessed Lord gives instructions in John xiv, 21-23. 


Between the visits thus described, the victim wrote 
to Mr. Fowler “I cannot bear yet much exertion of 
writing or conversation” ! 

After this the note which speaks of the kind inquiries 
of “the Catholic Bishop, and the priests of St. Barnabas” 
is especially reassuring, as it is not likely that their 
services to their dying colleague stopped at mere polite 
inquiries. But no account of what took place during 
any of their visits appeared in the local Press, and Mr. 
Fowler probably had no idea how many were received 
by “the venerable patient” before the last of all, on 
Maundy Thursday, 10 April, 1879. That day he died, 
having “received the last rites of the Church in whose 
communion he had lived and was dying: and his end 
[in spite of the troubled mind Mr. Forester noticed, and 
possibly occasioned] was peace”’. 
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His last letters, “written in pencil and so feebly as to 
be scarcely legible”, reflect the severe pain and weakness 
he had endured for over two months, which still continued. 

He tells an old friend of his Ryde days, in a letter 
dated 7 March : 


Psalm cxxx*, from first to last, is my hope and dependence. 
May I depend thereon! Oh, pray for me, that my hope may be 
firm, clear, and comforting! Pray earnestly ! 

My sufferings are very great—continued painful irritation : 
but, if God seals my pardon, and my redemption from my 
iniquities, all will be well. 

I am full of fears and doubts. “Jesu, mercy !” 


A little later, to Mr. Fowler : 


A line to meet you on your return from your mission. It 
leaves me much as before, occasionally suffering heavily, and very 
feeble. My doctor says I am not worse; but “my times are in 
Thy hand”. Psalm cxxx is my dependence. May I apply it! 
Last verse very comforting ; and it is God’s own Word, and He 
cannot lie nor deceive ! 

What a mistake Dr. Newman has just made! Christ Jesus, 
and none but He, forme! Entreat Mrs. B ’s prayers for me. 





In the mental enfeeblement caused by his bodily 
sufferings, Dr. Newman’s “mistake” had _ evidently 
become an obsession with him. 


The sorrow [Mr. Fowler says] which he here expresses in 
regard to Dr. Newman’s acceptance of the Cardinal’s hat (and 
which was shared by a large number of that great man’s most 
earnest and thoughtful admirers in the Church of England), 
was repeated, with an intensity of earnestness, to the writer, 
when he saw him in his sick-chamber a few days later. It 
seemed quite to distress him; and, indeed, that subject was 
almost felt to take up a disproportionate amount of the very 
short time of this the last interview. . . . Again he reverted to 
Dr. Newman; and said earnestly, ““Tell the Bishop of Lincoln, 
with my affectionate regards, that I think Dr. Newman has made 
a great mistake. I am too ill to do anything. But tell Bishop 


Wordsworth what I say.” 


The last letter of all the long correspondence with Dr. 
Bloxam harps on the same theme. 
* In the Vulgate 129—De Profundis. 
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I wish to express to you my entire and decided disapproval of 
Dr. Newman’s last step: “the Cardinal’s hat”. Oh, it is a very 
sad step! I don’t mince the matter. You may let him know it. 

Whatever you do, “‘do not be tempted to leave your present 
position”, is the closing advice of your old friend. 

I see how the wind blows, but do not blow with it. Grace be 
with you! 

Yours affectionately, 


R. W. SIBTHORP. 


Psalm cxxx is my refuge. 


The words “do not be tempted to leave your present 
position”, Mr. Fowler says, “show most touchingly that 
the disillusion was—shall we not say it ?—-complete. That 
which he had sought and fancied he had found in Rome 
fails completely at the last”. This theory has found 
acceptance by many Anglican writers since, but as in all 
the long years of their friendship the staunch old Anglican 
don had never shown the least sign of contemplating any 
change of his religious position, it is quite clear that Mr. 
Sibthorp’s words refer to some temporal circumstance. 
Unless, of course, his mind was now at times unhinged. 


On the 24 March (to Mr. Fowler) he writes : 


Tell the Bishop (Dr. Wordsworth) that I have not a doubt that 
Dr. Newman is quite wrong in taking the Cardinal’s hat; but | 
am so ill and suffer so heavily and frequently, that I can do 
nothing. The Bishop may make known my judgement, such as it 
is. 


The next day he writes a final and most pathetic 
note : 


Dear Mr. Fowler, 

Thanks for your note. __I write now to tell you that my 
bodily sufferings are almost past expression—day and night, 
and all the day almost. 

Do write and entreat your good mother-in-law and all the old 
Bedes-people to make a special prayer to God, if He pleases, to 
abate my sufferings ; tell them to implore Him in this particular. 
I have not an half-hour of ease or rest from excruciating pain. 
St. James tells us, the prayers of the righteous avail much. 


Affectionately yours, 
R. W. SIBTHORP. 
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The almost unbearable physical strain described 
above surely accounts for his attitude towards “Dr. 
Newman’s final step” and his morbid anxiety that an 
Anglican bishop (whom it could not possibly affect) 
should know that Mr. Sibthorp’s health had prevented 
him from averting such a catastrophe. It may also help 
to explain the mystery of his Anglican funeral. 

He died a Catholic priest, having asked and received 
the Last Sacraments of the Catholic Church, and a 
Catholic bishop preached his panegyric at a “Dirge and 
Requiem Mass sung coram Episcopo” ; which makes it 
certain that his bishop, and the priest who received his 
last confession, knew that the memorandum found amongst 
his papers, arranging for a funeral in an Anglican ceme- 
tery, conducted by an Anglican clergyman, according to 
the Burial Service of the Church of England, did not 
represent his last wishes. ‘The memorandum (no date is 
given) may have been written during the period of his 
lapse into Anglicanism between 1842 and 1865. He was 
seventy-five when he returned to the Church, so may 
well have made arrangements for his burial long before he 
took the step which rendered them unsuitable, and the 
memorandum may have been overlooked till its unfor- 
tunate discovery amongst his papers after his death. Or 
he may have gone back, as often happens in extreme old 
age, when the mind is clouded by weakness and, as in his 
case, by long-continued pain, to a past which, as long as 
the aberration lasted, blotted out the present. Is it not 
more than probable that the desire he expressed when he 
left Anglicanism in 1865 for “a St. Anne’s chalice’, a 
desire which three years later (cf. p. 162) he “‘as a Catholic 
[Roman] priest”? no longer felt, was accompanied at that 
date by a similar longing not to sever all links with the 
home he loved and the Bede-houses which were his 
creation? Just as before he returned to the Roman 
priesthood he hankered after the chalice he had used, 
as an Anglican, at his beloved St. Anne’s, may he not 
have felt unable to tear up the directions for his burial in 
ground so near to both Canwick Hall and the Bede-houses, 
when first he realized the impossibility of their fulfilment ? 
In that case the paper may well have slipped in amongst 
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others and been entirely forgotten till it turned up after 
his death, as witness to a desire he had long outlived. 
Mr. Gladstone (did any ecclesiastical event in the 
England of his day escape his comment ?) wrote: “The 
circumstance you have mentioned respecting his interment 
is most soothing, most touching”! It certainly was most 
uzzling, and no one now living knows the answer to the 
riddle ; but when the furtive little ceremony described 


by Mr. Fowler took place, and he read the Burial Service at 


the early hour of nine o’clock, in order to avoid all publicity and 
display, the beloved remains of their venerable relative were, by 
the members of the Sibthorp house, committed to the earth in 
the Lincoln Cemetery, just below Canwick Hall, and facing the 
rising ground on the other side of the valley, on which stand the 
St. Anne’s Bede-houses.* 


The day before, “the Bishop and a large assembly of 
[Catholic] clergy were present and the Cathedral was 
filled” for his Requiem ; and the Bishop’s sermon shows 
that he must have been satisfied concerning the good 
faith of the dead priest whose body was lying before the 
altar where he had so often offered the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass during his lifetime. It contains one specially 
significant passage. 


He had humility and submission, and was as docile as a child 
when the bookt which, in his very latest years, he who had 
departed had laboured so hard to pass through the press, 


was revised by the Bishop before publication. 


With what facility and humility he thanked him for his little 
corrections of words and expressions of doctrine, and how readily 
he accepted what was taught. 


And just as this passage shows his glad submission to 
authority at the very end of his days, so do his Bishop’s 
final words refute the suggestion that the Catholic faith 

* Italics mine. 

t The book, ‘‘written in his last moments’’, for which his Bishop 
expressed ‘‘the most profound respect and admiration’’ was a revised 


edition, published just after his death, of Daily Bread, Being a few Morning 
Meditations for Catholic Christians. First published 1876. 
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brought him little comfort at the last ; made first by his 
biographer and repeated so often since. 


Though suffering the infirmities of old age for many years, and 
a painful illness, who ever heard him use a word of complaint or 
impatience, or express discontent or want of resignation to the 
whole Will of God? Living in pain and in privation, as he did, 
with regard to the joys and comforts of life, how sweet, kind, and 
cheerful was his life! He did not say, ““My Lord is long in com- 
ing,” and become impatient, although he lived to so great an age 
and had to bear great suffering. ‘Then, again, they all knew his 
perseverance—how at the age of eighty-two he used to join in all 
the work there. . . . He said Mass daily, then three times a week 
and lastly on Sundays, only ceasing when he found himself unable 
to continue it; and they also knew how he preached at regular 
times up to the last few months, and persevered to the last in the 
exercise of piety. ‘They had a great example before them in his 
spirituality, his piety, and love for his Divine Lord, and they 
owed him a debt of gratitude for his charity and the benefits 
which had been derived from him—for his alms and charity 
which many of them had received and been grateful to him for. 


Three times, as Mr. Gladstone said, Richard Sibthorp 
bridged the chasm. “The third time’, fulfilling its 


proverbial function, “paid for all.” 


GERTRUDE DONALD. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Matthew, Mark and Luke: a Study in the Order and Interrelation 
of the Synoptic Gospels. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. 


(Longmans, Green. 255. net.) 


One of the most difficult problems in modern scriptural studies 
is that of the relation between the first three gospels, commonly 
called the Synoptic Problem. It arises out of the fact, which must 
strike every attentive reader, that there is a remarkable resemblance 
between Matthew, Mark and Luke, not only in the material they 
utilize, and its arrangement, but also in the very language itself. 
Matthew, of course, gives much more space than the other evangel- 
ists to our Lord’s discourses. But even so, many of the parables 
are common to the three gospels, and Luke’s Sermon on the Plain 
seems to be a shortened form of Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount. 
But the resemblance is even more striking in the narrative portions. 
Briefly, it has been estimated that one third of the whole contents 
of the three gospels is common to all. The individual character- 
istics and peculiarities of each gospel, undoubted as they are, 
cannot outweigh the importance of this common feature. How 
are we to account for this resemblance, associated with undoubted 
differences ? ‘That is the Synoptic Problem. It is equivalent 
to the question as to how the gospels were written, and what 
sources were used in their composition. For it is evident that the 
only way to account for the common matter which occupies so 
large a part of them is to suppose that they are all drawing upon 
one common source. 

The facts which need to be explained are admitted by all 
scholars. But, as we should expect, scholars are not at all unani- 
mous in their explanations of the facts. ‘To begin with, it is possible 
a priort that the common source was what is called an “oral 
tradition”, or general “catechesis” of our Lord’s public life and 
works, used by all the apostles in their preaching. It has been 
suggested that the language in which our Lord’s words and deeds 
were published to the world would naturally tend to become 
fixed, and a common scheme adopted, even though the whole was 
not as yet committed to writing. And some scholars think that 
this hypothesis will best account, not only for the undoubted 
general resemblances between the three gospels, but also for their 
equally real differences. 

Another possible course is a written source, as distinct from an 
oral one, and it is urged by those who favour this view that the 
existence of written documents is, to say the least, implied in the 
first verse of St. Luke’s Gospel, in which he says that “many have 
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taken in hand to set forth in order a narration of the things that 
have been accomplished among us”. And it is urged with a 
certain amount of probability that mere oral tradition would 
hardly account for the almost textual identity of the common 
passages in the three gospels. 

It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that a written source 
is being used in the common portion of the synoptics. This at 
once leads to the question whether the written source is to be identi- 
fied with a portion of one of our three gospels, and if so, with which. 
This involves the question of the order in which the three were 
written—a question which would arise in any case. 

The “traditional” order in which the gospels were written is, 
of course, the order in which they now appear in our New Testa- 
ment, Matthew, Mark and then Luke. But for some seventy 
years now a rival theory has been held by the majority of scholars, 
According to this, the first gospel to be written was that of St. 
Mark, either in its present form or in some earlier form called 
“Ur-Markus”. This gospel would date about the year 60. 
Mark or Ur-Mark was not, however, the only written document, 
for someone—possibly the apostle Matthew—made a collection of 
our Lord’s sayings, or Jogia, probably in Aramaic. At some time 
later than St. Mark, a person or persons unknown thought it desir- 
able to have a fuller account of our Le:” than that given in our 
second gospel, and for this purpose vu iiiced St. Mark and the 
logia. ‘The combination resulted in what is now called the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, though in reality it was not written by 
him. As a complete gospel, it existed only in its Greek form, as 
we have it today. Similarly, St. Luke, when writing his third 
gospel, utilized St. Mark, and either the /ogia or the First Gospel, 
combining this material with other and independent sources. In 
any case we have, according to this theory, two main sources which 
underlie the synoptics, the Jogza or Sayings of our Lord, and the 
Gospel of St. Mark. And St. Mark’s Gospel was the first to 
appear. 

This theory of the priority of St. Mark, though not necessarily 
Rationalist in its implications, has proved to be easily harmonizable 
with the Rationalist view of the origins of Christianity. The 
Rationalists have urged that there was a progressive divinization 
of the man Jesus in the minds of the early Christians, and they 
have endeavoured to find in St. Mark a much earlier and more 
human conception of Christ than that of the other evangelists. 
Thus, according to St. Mark, our Lord says: “Why callest thou 
me good? None is good but one, that is God.” St. Matthew 
modifies this into: “Why askest thou me concerning good? One 
is good, God.” 
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Again, in Mark i, 32-34, we read that there were brought to 
Jesus “‘all that were ill, and were possessed . . . and he healed 
many that were troubled with divers diseases, and he cast out many 
devils”. But in Matthew viii, 16, “they brought him many that 
were possessed with devils ...and all that were sick he 
healed”’. 

Similarly, it is urged that we have a consistent magnification of 
our Lord’s cures in the later gospels. In Mark v, 1, our Lord cures 
one lunatic, whereas Matthew viii, 28, speaks of two. Mark x, 46, 
speaks of the cure of one blind man at Jericho, Matthew xx, 29, 
magnifies this into the cure of two. In Mark xi, 12, 20, the fig 
tree cursed by Jesus is found withered the next morning, but 
Matthew xxi, 19, says it withered immediately. Mark vi, 5, says 
that because of the people’s unbelief, our Lord “could not do any 
miracles there”, which Matthew xiii, 58, softens into “he wrought 
not many miracles there”’. 

Again, we are invited to compare the three forms of St. Peter’s 
great confession. Mark has: “Thou art the Christ”. Luke 
has: ““The Christ of God”. Matthew has: “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God”. And, most noteworthy of all, our 
attention is called to the fact that only in the comparatively late 
Gospel of St. Matthew does our Lord go on to say, “Thou art 
Peter”, and to talk about building a church. ‘Thus, it is urged 
that there is no trace of an intention to found a church in the 
earliest gospel, and that this was only an afterthought of Christians 
themselves. 

Similarly, it is urged that St. Mark’s Gospel begins sig- 
nificantly with the baptism by John, and that it contains no 
story of a virgin birth, which therefore was not part of the original 
gospel. 

It must not, however, be thought that all those who hold the 
priority of St. Mark have accepted these inferences. Many 
conservative scholars, both Catholic and Protestant, have urged 
that there is no real difference between St. Mark’s Christology and 
that of the other evangelists. But even so, the Christian case 
would evidently be stronger if we could still hold that St. Mark 
when writing his gospel knew already of the contents of that of 
St. Matthew. In that case, the examples given above could be 
explained mainly as simplifications of St. Matthew rather than 
elaborations of it, or accretions to it. 

How is one to decide between the two views? ‘Two kinds of 
evidence can be considered : the external evidence of contemporary 
writers about the composition of the gospels, and the internal 
evidence of the books themselves. The evidence of tradition has 
always been recognized as strongly in favour of the priority of 
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St. Matthew’s Gospel, and that this was originally written in Ara- 
maic, and then translated into Greek. The next gospel to be 
written was, according to tradition, that of St. Mark, and the third 
that of St. Luke. But the higher critics have never given to the 
external evidence of tradition its due weight, and they have cheer- 
fully set aside the statements of early writers on the ground that 
the internal evidence of the books themselves shows that St. Mark 
was written first, and that St. Matthew came afterwards, at least 
in its present form. Some scholars have attempted to compromise 
by saying that the Aramaic original of St. Matthew preceded St. 
Mark, while the Greek translation of Matthew was subsequent to, 
and based partly upon, the Gospel of Mark. 

The question can evidently be settled only by determining the 
relative value of the two kinds of evidence, and then by considering 
these fairly and impartially. But it is clear that it is of little use 
to urge the force of external evidence against a man who is con- 
vinced that the only evidence worth considering is internal evidence. 
And so it is very useful to have a work in which the question is 
considered on the basis of internal evidence alone. Such a work is 
provided for us in the posthumous work by the late Abbot Chap- 
man which has been prepared for the press and edited by Mgr. 
John Barton. 

The somewhat technical character of the work is mitigated by 
the abbot’s lively style, and also by the fact that the book narrates 
the author’s own conversion from the Two Document theory. 
Indeed, he tells us that during some enforced leisure in 1915 he 
re-examined the text of Matthew and Mark simply in order to see 
if some conclusive proof could not thereby be obtained of the 
priority of Mark. ‘The abbot was already aware of and troubled 
by the weight of external evidence for the priority of Matthew. 
And further, it suddenly dawned upon his mind that “the ordinary 
bases of the ‘two document’ theory are just as consistent with the 
view that Matthew was first and Mark second”. Evenso, he was 
greatly surprised when, on examination of Mark’s text, he found 
striking indications that Mark was clearly abbreviating St. 
Matthew. ‘Thus, in Matthew xiii and Mark iv, our Lord teaches 
from a boat. Matthew gives seven parables and two explanations ; 
Mark gives three parables and one explanation. But whereas 
Matthew begins: “He spoke to them many things in parables, 
saying’, Mark has: “He was teaching them many things in 
parables, and he was saying to them in his teaching”, which surely 
implies that a selection only is being given. Many other points 
were noticed in the course of the abbot’s study, such as the fact that 
“the incidents in Matthew which Mark omits are precisely those 
at which Peter was not present”, and that, contrary to what is 
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usually said, the narrative portion of Matthew is not a précis of 
Mark. 

Having thus established the priority of Matthew to Mark, on 
these and other internal grounds, the abbot proceeds to a study of 
the Third Gospel. Here he sets forth the provocative thesis that 
“Q” as a source never existed. His arguments for this are very 
weighty. But he goes on to suggest that St. Luke had not seen 
Matthew’s gospel until after he had already written his own work. 
But this is advanced only as a hypothesis, and as such is quite 
separate from the other theses in the work. In a third book, the 
abbot discusses in detail the Gospel of St. Matthew, and argues 
strongly for the Aramaic original asserted by tradition. “Matthew 
is the work of an Aramaic author, faithfully translated into good 
Greek of the period.” He devotes a special chapter to the question 
of authorship, and shows that the author must have been an apostle, 
and that there is every reason for holding that this apostle was 
Matthew. 

There can be no doubt, in the mind of the reviewer, that Abbot 
Chapman has succeeded in proving his main point, which is the 
priority of Matthew to Mark, and it is to be hoped that those who 
criticize the work will not overlook this fundamental thesis in order 
to dispute some of the more problematical positions adopted and 
ideas advanced. It is, for instance, not essential to the abbot’s 
thesis to hold that Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount and Luke’s 
Sermon on the Plain are two independent accounts of one and the 
same sermon. Still less necessary is it to hold that Luke did not at 
first know of Matthew’s gospel. Nor is it fundamental to hold, 
as does the abbot, that Matthew was a disciple for only one year. 
All these are minor matters. The great point is the priority of 
Matthew to Mark. 

We are told that originally the abbot intended to write a section 
on the Fourth Gospel, to complete his treatment. But such 
scattered notes as he left did not lend tuemselves to publication, 
and we must content ourselves with the treatment of the first three 
gospels, which has so skilfully been prepared for the press by 
Mgr. Barton, whose competence needs no advocacy. The editor 
has added an introduction on the Synoptic Problem, and a con- 
cluding summary, together with some additional notes. Mer. 
Barton rightly says that Abbot Chapman’s statement that the 
Biblical Commission did not “recommend” the two-document 
theory is “too mild”. But is not his own phrase, “definitely 
rejected”, too strong? ‘The decree affects those who “facile” 
adopt the theory, and the commission says that it may not be 
“libere” propagated. 

E, C. Messencer. 
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L’Eglise et L’Etat. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Translated from the 
unpublished Italian original by Juliette Bertrand. (Les 
Editions Internationales. Francs 50.) 


Tuts is a masterly study of the relationship between Church and 
State from the primitive Church fighting and defeating the 
Roman Empire to the contemporary Church at grips with a more 
redoubtable foe, the totalitarian State. Don Sturzo displays 
throughout the polarity of two powers, the State and the Church, 
each tending to dominate the other but neither wholly succeeding, 
though now the one, now the other, is in the ascendant. It is a 
sad story that is here unfolded so clearly, with just sufficient detail 
to give the account life and interest, but never enough to obscure 
the general outline. For it shows that even when the Church was 
most powerful her spiritual power was weakened by her deep, if 
inevitable, implication with the feudal society and its political 
organization. And thenceforward the State has progressively 
increased in power at the expense of the Church. At first it was 
what Don Sturzo terms the “confessional State”, the State 
officially Christian but either enslaving the Church completely, as 
in most Protestant countries, or hampering her action by inter- 
ference in her domain, as more or less in all Catholic countries. 
At this point we think Don Sturzo does not render full justice to 
the anti-Erastian current in the Reformed churches, e.g. in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland where a leading divine could tell 
the king that he was “but a silly vassal in God’s kirk”, and in 
English Nonconformity. And from the Revolution onwards there 
is a darker story, the secular State alien from, if not, as often, actually 
hostile to Christianity, culminating in the totalitarian State, which 
claims omnipotence in all domains, not least in morality. 
Presumably when Constantine was converted an alliance between 
Church and State was the only practicable course. It enabled 
a certain christianization of European society and ensured the 
Church at least sufficient liberty to develop and accumulate a vast 
store of individual religion and mysticism, a spiritual treasure 
charged with sufficient potential spiritual energy to overcome 
if released even the modern State and to transform society. But 
will it be released before the catastrophe of the modern world is 
complete ? We doubt it, and Don Sturzo doubts it. He is under 
no illusions as to the apostacy “both of the é/ite and of the masses” 
even in those more favoured countries where there is no overt 
persecution of religion. “Can the Catholic Church and the other 
Christian bodies build a moral and religious dyke against the 
pressure of nationalism, which the totalitarian State exacerbates to 
frenzy, against the rearmament race, and above all against the 
emotional and intellectual preparation of a war which will destroy 
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our civilization ?” She, they, could, but they will not, is the sole 
answer possible. Why not ? Because their members venerate the 
State. Without being anarchists, and recognizing that, as the 
Fathers taught in view of the Fall, a State with coercive powers is 
inevitable and as such willed by God, we cannot fail to draw from 
Don Sturzo’s history the moral that its competence must be 
severely restricted. As we know it today, interfering in all depart- 
ments of life, recognizing no autonomous groups, imposing uni- 
versal military service and claiming the right to educate its citizens 
in whatever lying ideology, communist or fascist, it may adopt, we 
must oppose it without truce or compromise: L’Etat totalitatre— 
voila V’ennemi. ‘True, Don Sturzo recognizes that the English 
tradition of individual liberty has made the State less totalitarian 
here than elsewhere. But would our freedom survive a world 
war? Surely not. 

Already in the fourteenth century Don Sturzo depicts the 
origin of the modern sovereign state, invested with the plenitude 
of authority, vested originally in the people or in the king by 
right divine. Step by step the growth of Leviathan proceeds, 
traced clearly in this great history. Weaker and weaker grows 
the Church. By the eighteenth century, when Pope Clement XIV 
flung the Jesuits to the jurisdictional state-wolf in the vain hope of 
saving the remainder of the Catholic family, “the authoritative 
conception of society was so deep-rooted that it was taken for 
granted that the Church could not do otherwise than seek by every 
possible means and at the cost of every sacrifice a good under- 
standing and collaboration with it”. This was excusable then. 
But when the bitter experience of the Revolution, of Napoleon, 
and of the dissolution and spoliation of the religious orders in 
Germany had proved beyond a doubt that the only collaboration 
the State desired from the Church was an unthanked subservience, 
it was a tragic error to persist in attaching the cause of the Catholic 
religion to hopeless survivals of the ancien régime. “That it had 
resulted in rationalism and naturalism proved the historic failure 
of the close union, even confusion between religion and monarchical 
authority, between Church and State under the banner of political 
conformity and systematic despotism.” Had the Catholic authori- 
ties admitted this failure and attempted a hundred years ago what 
they are now attempting, in the few countries where it is still 
possible, namely, to utilize the liberties accorded by the liberal 
State for free Catholic action, loyally accepting its liberal con- 
stitution, the Church would not now be so helpless before totali- 
tarianism. Don Sturzo states that it was not the anti-Catholic 
Cavour but the devout Catholic Montalembert who first pro- 
pounded the solution of the conflict between Church and State, 
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“A free Church in a free State.” “You tremble before Liberal- 
ism”, declared Lamennais. ‘“Catholicize it, and society will be 
reborn.” Alas! Catholics refused to believe that Liberalism could 
be, Liberals to believe that it should be, catholicized. An anti- 
Catholic Liberalism lost foundation and content, a reactionary 
Catholicism lost contact with the modern world. In conse- 
quence, the Liberal State is in danger of complete destruction ; the 
Church, though immortal, faced with a general apostasy, the 
wholesale defection of her children. 

Don Sturzo makes a most important point, accounting to a large 
extent for what grieves us most in mediaeval Catholicism, its policy 
of religious intolerance, when he says, “Political society was 
conceived within, not outside, the Church. Social errors received 
a religious formulation.” 

It is surely a mistake to say that when the British conquered 
Canada they treated its French inhabitants worse than aborigines. 
On the contrary, the Quebec Act of 1774 guaranteed to the Church 
the privileges she had enjoyed under French rule. Nor can 
Pietism be termed a “naturalist” movement. It was, indeed, a 
deviation from the original Lutheranism, but, as Professor Ritschl 
has proved, a deviation in the Catholic direction ; in fact, the 
invasion of the Reformed bodies by a Catholic type of spirituality. 
Again, Don Sturzo’s language on p. 336 suggests, what cannot be 
his meaning, that to deny the State any authority over souls is a 
naturalist conception. It may, of course, be so, and probably was 
in the case of Locke. But the wording is open to misconception. 
The last Moors were not expelled from Spain when the Jews were 
expelled in the last decade of the fifteenth century, but in the 
beginning of the seventeenth. What Don Sturzo obviously means 
is that the last independent Moors were conquered at the time of 
the expulsion of the Jews. Again it is a matter of incorrect expres- 
sion. In yet another passage the expression needs some amend- 
ment. If the eighteenth century lacked all sense of “temporal 
relativity”, how could Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois have “been 
appreciated for its sense of relativity” ? No doubt two different 
conceptions of relativity are intended, but this should be cleared 
up. 

These, however, are but a fleck or two on the surface of a book 
as profound as it is comprehensive. Unlike the theoretical study 
written to serve as its philosophical basis, Don Sturzo’s Essai de 
Sociologie, difficult from the inevitable abstraction of its treatment, 
this concrete history is easy to understand. We think, however, 
that it should be read before rather than after the earlier volume, 
for the historical exemplification makes Don Sturzo’s theoretical 
deductions distinctly easier to grasp. Together the two books 
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constitute a most important contribution to the study of a problem 
as old as Christianity and inevitably involved by it, the problem of 
the relation between the secular and natural society, whose supreme 
embodiment hitherto has unfortunately been the State, and the 
spiritual and supernatural society whose divinely ordained embodi- 
ment is the Church. E. I. Warxrn. 


Assignment In Utopia. By Eugene Lyons. (Harrap. 16s. net.) 
Soviet Tempo. By Violet Conolly. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THe many disillusioned books upon the U.S.S.R. written by 
former fervent admirers prove that Moscow’s “‘canny distrust of 
the liberal breed” is amply justified ; unpleasant experience has 
taught it that “a militantly pro-Soviet diplomat or correspondent 
was a dangerous gamble” whereas “‘a frankly capitalist representa- 
tive without illusions was at least proof against disillusionment”. 
Mr. Lyons thus aptly sums up his own case. 

Assignment in Utopia is considered to be the most devastating 
indictment of the Soviet régime, an opinion we readily endorse. 
This does not mean that we minimize the importance of such 
works as Mr. Chamberlin’s Jron Age, but Mr. Lyons is more 
comprehensive, he turns his searchlight upon every aspect of Soviet 
life—political, social, industrial, artistic, revealing the truth hidden 
behind the skilful propaganda. 

A childhood of poverty in the east end of New York early 
opened Mr. Lyons’s eyes upon the darker sides of life, the evils of 
capitalism turned him to Communism. When he was offered to 
go out to Russia in 1928, as correspondent for the United Press, he 
accepted joyfully : for the convinced communist this was akin to a 
pilgrimage to the Land of Promise, the Utopia of his dreams. 
Mr. Lyons spent six years in the U.S.S.R., at first resolutely 
closing his eyes to anything which did not fit in with his ideal, 
excusing and explaining away facts which shocked him, and in his 
dispatches staunchly championing the cause of the Soviets. But 
as he was confronted with facts each more brutal than the last, 
misgivings as to the true nature of the “great social experiment” 
assailed him. He became uncomfortably conscious that there 
was as wide a divergence between Stalin’s Russia and Lenin’s as 
between Lenin’s and the czars’. The socialist government was 
indeed nothing but extreme totalitarianism enforced by the most 
arbitrary methods. Moreover, the Soviets found themselves in an 
awkward and ambiguous position: on one hand they ran a great 
nation and were “pledged to keep hands off other nations” ; on 
the other, Sovietism was also “‘an international movement pledged 
to the exact opposite purposes”, and convinced communists were 
divided between these two conflicting loyalties. 
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Soon after his arrival Mr. Lyons witnessed the first of the 
melodramatic “demonstration” trialk—some mining engineers 
were selected to be the scape-goats for the blunders and short- 
comings of the régime. “It was a strain to one’s nerves and credu- 
lity, watching men writhe under Krylenko’s whip, watching them 
go one after the other through their roles like puppets, while 
cameras were grinding and the Jupiters hissed. Most fearful was 
the macabre miracle of puppets unexpectedly coming to life, 
struggling to escape their nooses, protesting, accusing, pleading, 
while the prosecutor pulled the rope tighter.” This was the first 
of the series of trials which have astounded Europe. In the same 
year, 1928, Russia’s “Iron Age”’, the first of the five-year plans, 
was inaugurated. Its actual raison d’étre is as yet obscure, a secret 
between Stalin and his closest associates. ‘The Soviets nursed 
hopes of tempting foreign capital to come in and develop Russia’s 
resources “practically on capitalist terms”, and Mr. Lyons believes 
that had Western countries, especially the United States, accepted 
the offer, “there would perhaps have been no Five-Year Plan, no 
liquidation of kulaks, no Iron Age”’. Capitalism declined to oblige, 
so the wheel gave a sharp turn to the left, ushering in the era of 
ruthless “industrialization” and “collectivization” at the cost of 
untold sufferings and millions of lives. “In the Russia of this 
epoch the relationship between cause and effect was suspended ... 
everything except the weather depended on the arbitrary will of 
the rulers’’. 

These first two years in Utopia considerably damped the writer’s 
enthusiasm, and no wonder, for in the two months following 
Stalin’s order to “liquidate the kulaks” as a class and until he called 
a halt, history knows “few comparable spans of time for sheer 
volume of piled-up cruelties. Hell broke loose over the Russian 
countryside. . . . A population as large as all Switzerland’s or 
Denmark’s was stripped clean of all their belongings . . . often 
their last clothes and food” and deported to the far north in the 
winter months. Those sixty-five days of concentrated terror 
marked the definite turning-point in Mr. Lyons’s feelings and 
thoughts. The structure of his Communism was cracking, and 
the longer he lived in Russia, the more he saw of the true nature 
of her government, the more the faith of his earlier years was 
giving way. 

Travelling about the country was another revelation. Every- 
where his observant eye perceived the same picture—propaganda 
for foreign visitors concealing hunger, misery and oppression of 
every kind. The Kremlin’s mismanagement is always blamed on 
someone, the death-penalty is its invariable prescription for social 
ailments. 
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Mr. Lyons’s indignation at Russian sufferings, his denunciations 
of the oppressors, are sometimes reminiscent of the prophets of 
his race. And because of this compassion for the people he has no 
patience with the foreign guests of the Soviets ; his chapter dealing 
with the visit of Bernard Shaw and Lady Astor must make these 
illustrious persons squirm. The Webbs, “saintly Fabians”, also 
come in for some deserved castigation for speaking of the “rebel- 
liousness of the peasants” while ignoring the fact of Red soldiers 
mowing them down with machine-guns. 

In 1934 Mr. Lyons, whose clashes with the communist censors 
were increasing, realized that his departure had become inevitable, 
and he left Moscow with a “nostalgic pain”. Back in America, he 
wavered for a long time, torn between his old loyalties and the 
urge to tell the whole unvarnished truth: “‘to tell or not to tell ?” 
Truth conquered ; hence this moving, honest book which does 
honour to its writer and ought to be widely read. 

Miss Conolly has repeatedly visited Russia, and her critical open 
mind and thorough knowledge of the country, its people and 
language make another valuable witness. She is not hoodwinked : 
“T wanted to see for myself. For the Webbs have shown the 
world what monumental phantasies can be reared on soviet docu- 
ments divorced from the Russian scene.” 

She travels on a soviet boat among friends of the Soviet Union, 
mainly American Jews, with some English comrades who “fixed 
you with a glassy eye if you attempted any criticism of the 
U.S.S.R.” In pathetic, dying Petersburg Miss Conolly visits 
“one of the most hideous spectacles in soviet Russia—the com- 
munist communal cemetery: “the graves . . . garishly decorated 
with blood-red wooden standards, sickles and hammers, rusting 
iron turbines, tractors, aeroplanes. A paltry parade of life’s poor 
triumphs where death rules supreme”. ‘There is much shrewd 
observation, penetrating insight into the ugly truth behind the 
window-dressing, and much sympathy for the oppressed people. 
Irish stable-boys who brought over the horses, bought by the 
soviets from the Free State, pronounced Russia “too rough for the 
horses”, Miss Conolly puts it somewhat otherwise: “I felt 
ashamed of being a free woman, free to leave this nightmare of 
terror and constraint . . . while so many innocent victims... . 
had no chance of escape.” B. 


The Crisis of our Civilization. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 
85. 6d. net.) 


Wirx characteristic vitality, in clear and expressive English, 
briefly and in admirable order, Mr. Belloc here presents the picture 
of Christendom during two thousand years. He shows how the 
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Catholic Church preserved as much as she could of whatever was 
noble and good in the Graeco-Roman civilization and built up 
during the so-called dark ages a magnificent structure of Christian 
thought which was to appear in its most perfect form in the late 
mediaeval period, especially in the thirteenth century. As is well 
known, Mr. Belloc is not an uncritical Jaudator temporis acti; he 
admits the shadows which sometimes obscured the glory of the age 
and the fact that the mass of men were far from being saints. But 
the important thing is that the period was characterized by the 
Catholic outlook, and the worst excesses of men—especially in the 
social sphere—were restrained and largely prevented by the 
authority and moral teaching of the Church. 

When that authority was questioned and finally rejected by a 
great part of Europe man’s natural selfishness was encouraged and 
rapidly brought on the chaos in which we are placed. ‘The revival 
of the earlier Roman Law led to the replacement of Status (which 
counted for so much, made social justice easier and permitted the 
recognition of human dignity in the middle ages) by Contract. 
Usury, forbidden by the mediaeval theologians, grew by leaps and 
bounds and has so far overreached itself today that the British tax- 
payer is compelled to pay for the armaments which shall face the 
German navy which he has also helped to build. The growth of 
the idea of contract as opposed to status and the rapid advance 
of machinery have created an insecure, discontented, unbelieving 
proletariat—who can be exploited by capitalist and communist 
alike. Both these seem today to be bringing about the final 
destruction of Christendom, but Communism is its last and 
greatest enemy. Restoration, if it is to be attained, must come 
through the revival of property as a fact in the lives of at least the 
great majority of men, the control of monopoly and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Guild. And even these are impossible unless over 
all there is the framework of Catholic thought. Only the Faith 
can save European civilization, as it saved what was good in the 
cultures of Greece and Rome. 

It is a grand picture which Mr. Belloc paints and one hesitates 
to suggest that there is anything lacking or not quite in order in it : 
but this reviewer feels compelled to call attention to two rather 
important points. 

The first is the question of usury. In condemning all interest 
on loans for unproductive purposes as immoral, Mr. Belloc disa- 
grees with the majority of Catholic moral theologians. Granted 
that their views were different in an age when money could not 
easily be invested in a profitable enterprise, granted that interest is 
often at an unjustly high rate and that usury is largely responsible 
for the world’s evils, the fact remains that Catholic theologians 
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admit in such a transaction an extrinsic title at least to interest on 
account of lucrum cessans. 

Secondly, there is a most important aspect of the crisis which is 
not even mentioned here. As a result of the loss of Catholic unity 
and the growth of secularism, large numbers of Europeans are 
trying to satisfy their religious needs to some extent by a new 
nationalism. Fascism and National-Socialism are expressions of 
this movement which are claimed by millions to be the means of 
overcoming Communism, restoring property and the Guild, 
destroying monopoly and to stand for the preservation of European 
civilization. On the other hand they are vehemently rejected also 
by millions as destructive of freedom and of that very civilization 
which they claim to save. On both sides are Catholic thinkers 
and one would like to have seen—particularly in a book expressly 
devoted to this subject—what is the view of Mr. Belloc. 

Epwarp QUINN. 


The Citizen’s Choice. By Ernest Barker. (Cambridge University 
Press. 75. 6d. net.) 

The Rise and Decline of Marxism. By Waldemar Gurian. ‘Trans- 
lated by E. F. Peeler. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 

Communism and Anti-Religion. By |. de Bivort de la Soudée. 
Translated by Reginald J. Dingle. (Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. 35. 6d.) 


ProressoR Barker’s tolerance and his deep appreciation of his- 
torical tendencies make him a most admirable commentator on the 
politico-social forms of the present-day, while his Liberal faith 
enables him to hope for the final triumph of the free individual 
personality. In a series of essays and lectures, written over a 
number of years, he shows how the modern ideologies have their 
roots in the past, that they are principally due to the most signi- 
ficant tendency of our age—namely, the rise of the masses, and 
that they impose themselves as a way of life or even a veritable 
religion on account of the fierce devotion of their followers. He 
continually recurs to this fact of the emergence of the masses, 
stating that “it is the peculiar problem of our age to discover, 
define and secure . . . the free development of all the millions of 
workers in industry” (p. 26). He appreciates the value of the 
corporative system in solving this problem and clearly distinguishes 
between the politicized corporativism of the fascist State and the 
social organization advocated by Pope Pius XI. He hopes that the 
real triumph of the masses will be secured, by means of adequate 
political education, in such a way that individual rights will be 
safeguarded and a peaceful, prosperous community established, 
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Ultimately the choice rests with the individual man... airiéa 
éopevov 

Dr. Gurian, from a slightly different point of view, makes 
another notable contribution to our understanding of the tenden- 
cies of the age. He indicates that Marxian socialism if it be true 
to itself must become a Weltanschauung; it cannot be content 
with obtaining concessions for the worker but must strive for the 
overthrow of the whole existing order and seek to establish a totally 
new way of life. Yet in fact, over the greater part of Europe, it 
has become merely reformist, associating itself with democratic 
institutions and either submitting to or even allying itself with the 
more dynamic forces of nationalism. It remains essentially the 
child of the age in which it was born, the nineteenth century, 
whose democratic institutions it illogically claims to defend, and is 
incapable of resisting the more vigorous nationalist post-war move- 
ments. These latter have in fact taken over its revolutionary 
fervour and not a little of its social policy. Bolshevist Russia has 
not established Marxism in practice, but has betrayed it even 
while, by its terrorism at home and interference abroad, it has 
discredited its socialist admirers in the eyes of their fellow-country- 
men. What remains of Marxism is its politicization of the whole 
of human life, which implies the totalitarian State, and its utter 
secularism which is one of the most obvious characteristics of the 
age. Dr. Gurian closes his study with an appeal for a Christian 
renovation of society. 

If Marxism is in decline, those who profess its philosophy are 
still determined to destroy the present order of society and especi- 
ally its religious basis, even though they perish themselves in the 
general chaos. Pére de la Saudée shows, with ample documen- 
tation and evidence in a style which, in view of the amount of 
statistics, is distinctly interesting, the gigantic organization of the 
anti-God forces. A full account of the Russian methods is given, 
followed by one of the extension of these methods in western 
Europe, notably in France and Spain. Like Dr. Gurian he sees in 
a Christian renewal the only hope for the future. 

Epwarp Quinn. 


Poor Knight’s Saddle. By Douglas V. Duff. (Herbert Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
Tue title of this book may puzzle some people until they remember 
when reading the first chapter that the Knights Templar in the 
days of the First Crusade were called the Poor Knights. ‘They 
were enlisted for the purpose of not only guarding the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre but also for policing the pilgrim routes, which 
even in the days of the Frankish occupation were the happy- 
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hunting-ground of the bandit and highwayman. As Mr. Duff was 
at one time in the Palestine police, who now do the work of the 
Templars, and as for some considerable period he was actually in 
charge of the church, the title is particularly apt. 

Mr. Duff in 1936 revisited Palestine at the moment when the 
partition scheme was first published, and he made it his business to 
travel through the length and breadth of the land in an old Dodge 
car obtaining on his way the views of all and sundry on this much- 
discussed question of dividing up a very small country into three 
infinitesimal states. 

The result was very much what one might have expected, for 
none of the people with whom he got in touch was in favour of the 
scheme. One had gathered already that partition was popular 
neither with the Arabs nor the Jews, but Mr. Duff obtained the 
opinions also of such people as the Samaritans, the Druses, the 
Maronites, and the indigenous orthodox Jews. These latter, 
looking at the matter from a purely religious point of view, object 
most strongly to the formation of a Jewish state until the call 
comes from the real Messiah and not Sir Horace Rumbold. How- 
ever the impasse is ultimately arranged it would appear that there 
is little prospect of peace and happiness in the country, which is 
and has been always a hot-bed of fanaticism, and the fanaticism 
and intolerance are not confined to one faith only. 

Mr. Duff would appear to have been extremely fortunate in 
the contacts he made during his search for information, for one and 
all, Jew, Christian and Arab, Maronite, Druse and Halutzim, ex- 
pressed himself, and occasionally herself, with a clarity of vision and 
breadth of horizon that sounds remarkable in this narrow land of 
narrow views. However, possibly Mr. Duff with his intimate 
knowledge of the country and the world beyond helped them out a 
trifle. 

The author puts the blame for the present situation in Palestine 
upon the government and the effendi of the towns. He detests 
the semi-educated, tarbush-wearing products of present-day 
education, and holds them responsible for fomenting unrest and 
lawlessness though they themselves are too cowardly to take an 
active part. Palestine, however, is not the only country in the 
East that is suffering from this type of individual, and Syria, 
Egypt and India are also concerned with the problem of what to 
do with the cultivator’s son that indiscriminate education has 
turned into a would-be clerk for whom no work exists. 

It would seem also, according to Mr. Duff, that the government 
is equally to blame for the disorders owing to its supine and 
weak-kneed policy, and he singles out the Palestine police for 
special and very thorough castigation. He quotes the official 
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figures of the numbers of murders committed in Palestine in 1936, 
the convictions, and resulting executions. The figures are astound- 
ing and in themselves explain much, for there were 260 murders, 
67 convictions, and in the execution column “Nil”. “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed” is a saying 
that every Arab understands, and on which the Arab has managed 
his affairs since the days of Ishmael. 

A very interesting chapter is that devoted to the future of the 
Mediterranean and our possible strategical policy to cope with the 
situation created by an Italy bound up with the Berlin axis and a 
possibly unfriendly Spain. Here there is a considerable amount 
of common sense and hard reasoning, and the suggestion of bottling 
up the waterway and sealing both ends would appear to be the 
most practicable solution of the present position. 

The last chapter—a soliloquy after his return home—is 
responsible for an amazing and novel suggestion. It is that the 
Jews should voluntarily surrender all their holdings in Palestine 
proper and should settle in the triangle of land south of Beersheba 
and Gaza that extends to the Gulf of Akaba. This is known as 
the Negev, and it has been suggested that its old Roman towns 
should be reconstructed and the area settled by Jews. There is 
something in the scheme, but [ think Mr. Duff is unduly optimistic 
in thinking that this very barren and at present waterless desert 
could ever support the 400,000 odd Jews at present in Palestine 
and the considerable addition to their numbers that one may 
expect in the future. 

Mr. Duff’s style is eminently readable, and the word is used in 
its most flattering sense. He is particularly good in his historical 
references, and one feels that some day we may have from his pen 
a thoroughly fascinating book on a subject that offers great scope 
but which up to date has not been dealt with very successfully. 
This is the history of the Crusader kingdom that lasted for eighty 
years, and from Poor Man’s Saddle and its predecessors one 
gathers that Mr. Duff could write this as well as, if not better than, 


anyone. 
C. S. Jarvis. 


A Memoir of 4. (George William Russell.) By John Eglinton. 
(Macmillan. 75. 6d. net.) 

The Living Torch: 42. Edited by Monk Gibbon. (Macmillan. 
125. 6d. net.) 

“C’rst qu’on aime le mieux dans Yeats, ce sont ses vers. Mais le 


chef d’oeuvre d’A.E., qui est un grand artiste, c’est encore lui- 
méme.” ‘Thus Simone Téry in L’Jsle des Bardes ; and whatever 
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the ultimate judgement on A&.’s poems and pictures, the words sum 
up what those that knew him best feel to be true. Many of his 
verses are as lovely as anything written in our time ; yet it may be, 
as Eglinton seems to suggest, that neither as poet nor painter did he 
ever quite fulfil his early promise. Of the essential greatness of 
the man their can be no two opinions. Even George Moore, who 
in all but appreciation of fine literature was poles apart from him, 
bears testimony. “You know,” he said once in half unwilling 
admiration, “I think A‘. is too good a man to be a great artist.” 
But if in order to achieve excellence in any art one must, as Moore 
believed, shut heart and mind against all that may come between, 
then we can be grateful even for an artist’s imperfection. It is 
recorded of #. that, though his first ambition and most abiding 
pleasure was in the painting of beautiful things, he for many years 
laid aside his brushes altogether, lest his love of these should lessen 
his usefulness to his fellows. And even in later years, as I know, 
it was only on Sundays and during his brief summer holidays that 
he gave himself to what brought him most happiness. Much the 
same may be said of his writing. His published volumes of verse 
and prose are numerous ; but a glance at a list printed at the end 
of John Eglinton’s Memoir shows how few were the work of a man 
primarily concerned with literary fame, how many evoked by a 
burning desire to remedy social or political wrong, or to persuade 
men and women (especially among his own country-people) to 
think more kindly and worthily of those that differed from them 
in some matter of current controversy. 

This is shown even more strikingly in The Living Torch, a 
selection from A®.’s contributions to the Irish Statesman and other 
journals. Hurriedly as most of those things were composed—for 
lack of funds obliged him to write a good half of each Statesman 
number himself—there is not one that does not bear the impress of 
a creative and lofty mind. However trifling the occasion, he would 
always seek for whatever of eternal significance underlay the 
momentary appearance. 

Here in Ireland, A. has been called a pagan—an accusation 
against which Monk Gibbon rightly protests. It is of course true 
that, deeply influenced as he was by Chinese and Indian philosophy, 
he held beliefs not easily to be reconciled with the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, or indeed with any recognized formulary of the 
Christian faith. But often the accusation was based upon sheer 
misunderstanding ; as when, reading the lines : 


“One charge alone we give to youth: 
Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth”, 
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people exclaimed that he was attacking religion, though the con- 
text shows clearly enough that what he had in mind was the dead 
hand of political tradition. I do not believe one of his Catholic 
friends ever heard from him anything to hurt or offend ; and I am 
quite sure no writer ever insisted more upon the supreme impor- 
tance of eternal things. We can ill afford to scorn one whose 
lifelong fight was against uncharitableness and spiritual wickedness 
in high places, that deadly enemy of the Church never more 
formidable than today. 

I am glad also—though it is of infinitely less consequence—to 
find both John Eglinton and Monk Gibbon rejecting another 
legend : that which represents Ai. as leaving Ireland in disillusion- 
ment and disgust. No doubt his wife’s death and the removal of 
many of his oldest friends had severed some of his roots. No doubt 
the civil war and its consequences had shattered many of his hopes. 
No doubt towards the end Ireland herself had changed. He who 
steadily counselled friendship and co-operation found himself 
caught in a vortex of bitter hatreds and ceaseless contention. But 
that these things drove him to abandon the country to whose 
service he had given himself so abundantly, I myself know to be 
false. During the summer which immediately preceded his last 
visit to America, he often discussed with us the possibility of 
finding a cottage in Donegal in which to spend his last years; and 
after his return he wrote more than once to say he would be with 
us as soon as ever the doctor would allow him to travel. In the 
“‘white-washed cottage” at Marble Hill which John Eglinton 
describes, he lived, as he had himself said, “‘his happiest days’. 

It is good to know this. ‘That visible memorial with the sym- 
bolic sword of light painted by him above the hearth will, I hope, 
long remain. And when, after all we of his generation are dead, 
it too crumbles to dust, the high thoughts he implanted in other 
minds will still endure. No one can read the Memoir or Monk 
Gibbon’s preface to The Living Torch—much less, as I think, his 
own writings—without realizing the truth of what another friend 
said of him: “‘AE. is a tribunal before which the ignoble dwindles”. 

Hucu A. Law. 








